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FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FEED SERVICE—A Pennsylvania firm recognizes its area has both specialized and 
diversified farms and has service tailored for both. Page 18. 


INVITES COMPARISON—Customers are invited to compare the performance of 
feeds manufactured by this Wisconsin mill with others. Page 26. 

STARTING FEEDLOTS—tThe story of how a feed company is helping eastern 
Oklahoma farmers get started in beef feeding appears on page 44. 


VITAMIN A FOR BEEF—Recent studies on vitamin A for beef cattle are discussed 


in an article appearing on page 50. 


Poultry Brand Program 
For Northeast Reported 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Feedstaffs Staff 


NEW YORK — Incorporation of | 
Custom Farms, Inc., and establish- 


ment of a new franchised brand name 


— REGULAR FEATURES — merchandising program for eggs and 

Convention Calendar ............. 30 Worth Looking Into .............. 5g | Poultry were revealed here July 28. 
Putting Research to Work ......... 38 Names in the News .............. 66 The epecpirrwpagy-any — made at a 
in Genie | press meeting by Carroll Dunham, 
ioe Pe Ceekeedogwsoeetedss 6% 46 Feed Markets in Detail .......... 74 president of the Northeastern Poul- 
try Producers Council, and the | 
Proposed Changes | AVI Reports Profit for General Mills Reports | 
Quarter Despite 13c | 
In Rail Rates . - | Larger Feed Volume | 
MINNE — “The formula 

Bring Opposition DARDANELLE, ARK. — Arkansas | feed business of General Mills during 
| Valley Industries, Inc., of Dardanelle | the 1960-61 fiscal vear reflected 

By ROSERT Hi. BROWN | had sales of $8,218,747.00 and net | greater volume and significant prog- 
ee a eae earnings of $60,223.00 in the face of @ | ress, with marginal operations being 
ATLANTA — Opposition to the record low price on broiler-sized | ¢jminated,” officials of the firm said 
drastic reduction of rates by railroads | Chickens during the three months | jn issuing the annual report for the 

that ended July 1, AVI President 


on grain from midwestern states to 
poultry centers in the Southeast de- 
veloped on several fronts this week. 
Most of the objections were based on 
the grounds that the proposed rate 
changes are “discriminatory.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion set July 28 as the deadline for 
receiving protests. ICC officials indi- 
cated that if the commission delays 
the date for the new rates to go into 
effect, pending a hearing, the suspen- 
sion probably will be for seven 
months. 

Among the organizations and in- 
formal groups voicing objections 
were: American Waterways Opera- 
tors, Inc.; corn processors in southern 

(Turn to OPPOSITION, page 8) 


Bean Meal Market 
Stages Recovery 


By F. C. BISSON 
Feedstaffs Special Correspondent 
CHICAGO—Both futures and cash 
markets for soybean meal staged very 
brisk and quite extensive recoveries 


# this week. August meal futures ad- 


vanced about $5 ton during the week 

ended July 26 and gains in the cash 

department on both the 44% and the 
(Turn to SOYBEAN MEAL, page 77) 


Harold Snyder said this week. 

The sales of $8,218,747.00 during 
the first quarter of the fiscal year 
compare with $5,218,616.00 during the 
first quarter of last year, Mr. Snyder 

(Turn to AVI, page 73) 


fiscal year ended May 31. 
Decentralization of formula feed 
production was called one of the ma- | 
jor features of the year’s program of 

the feed division. 
General Mills reported record total 
(Turn to GENERAL MILLS, page 73) 


Farm Bill Heads for Conference Group 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—This week both 
chambers of Congress gave approval 
to a new farm bill which represents 
only a bare skeleton of the robust 
form in which the omnibus bill was 
presented to Congress earlier this 
year. 

The bill of each chamber, in effect, 
gave Orville Freeman, secretary of 
agriculture, his only consolation in 
another year’s extension of the feed 
grain bill and approval of a wheat 
acreage cutback program. Minor in- 
clusions were made in the list of 
commodities which may be made sub- 
ject to marketing orders and agree- 
ments. 

However, the bills in each chamber 
represent some wide and major varia- 
tions which will become subject to 
discussion by a conference committee, 
which probably will convene in its 
first sessions early next week. 


California Reports on Vitamin A, 
Other Cattle Feeding Research 


DAVIS, CAL.—Information on the 
vitamin A nutrition of beef cattle 
and research on rolled or ground bar- 
ley and milo in feedlot rations were 
presented at the first annual Calif- 
ornia Feeders Day at the University 
of California. 

New information on the net energy 
of barley straw and of beet pulp in 
cattle rations also was presented at 
the one-day event sponsored by the 
university’s department of animal 
husbandry. 


Summaries of some of the reports 
follow: 


VITAMIN A NUTRITION OF 
BEEF CATTLE-——Dr. J. H. Meyer re- 
viewed information on vitamin A 
nutrition, including background in- 
formation on function of vitamin A, 
deficiency symptoms, storage in the 
liver and conversion of carotene to 
vitamin A. He also discussed data on 
the vitamin A requirement, and he 


(Turn to CALIFORNIA, page 78) 


The feed grain bill is extended for 
the next year in much the same 
terms as the original measure except 
FARM BILL, 


(Turn to page 4) 


FEED MANUFACTURERS 
CRITICIZED 


WASHINGTON — Feed manufac- 
turers came in for an attack in Con- 
gress this week during House debate 
of the farm bill. 

Another attempt to bring poultry 
under marketing orders and agree- 
ments was made by Rep. Carl Elliott 
of Alabama, but the proposal died in 
a floor vote. 

As debate opened on the House bill, 
Congressman Elliott made a strong 
attack on the feed industry, charging 
that big companies were driving the 
small broiler contractors and poultry- 
men out of business by depressing 
poultry prices through their practices. | 
He intimated that he later might de- 
mand a congressional investigation. 
He cited 10¢ broiler prices in Ala- 
bama. (See accompanying story for | 
other farm bill details.) 


Soy-Rich Products 
Sold to Cargill 


MINNEAPOLIS—Purchase and ex- 
pansion of Soy-Rich Products, Inc., 
Wichita, Kansas, soybean oil and live- | 
stock feed firm, has been announced 
here by Cargill, Inc. 

M. D. McVay, vice president of Car- 
gill’s vegetable oil division, said take- 
over of Soy-Rich Sept. 1 will be fol- 
lowed by an extensive enlargement 

(Turn to CARGILL, page 73) 


| promotion campaign, 


NEPPCO executive secretary, Rich- 


| ard I. Ammon. 


Custom Farms, Inc., is a stock cor- 
poration whose trademarked brand 
name, backed up by a quality control 
program and a major advertising and 
will be fran- 


| chised to a highly selective group of 
| egg and poultry processors. The ac- 


tivities of the company will be fi- 
nanced by sale of stock and royali- 
ties paid by the franchised proces- 
sors. Producers of the products sold 
under the program will be NEPPCO 
members and will be tied to the pro- 
gram through strong marketing 
agreements with the franchised pack- 
ers. 

Directors of Custom Farms, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Dunham and Mr. Am- 

(Turn to POULTRY, page 73) 


Bearish Reaction 
To USDA Sorghum 
Selling Noted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs W. Corr dent 


WASHINGTON—Scattered market 
reports which followed this week’s 
announcement by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. starting to sell grain 
sorghums at market prices branded 
the move with a bearish iron. Spot 
prices for old crop sorghums indi- 
cated this reaction, particularly since 
the Texas sorghum harvest is now 
beginning to move in volume and 

(Turn to SORGHUM, page 73) 


Purina Officer 
Changes Told 


ST. LOUIS — Donald Danforth, 
chairman of the board of the Ralston 


Purina Co., announced July 28 at 
the quarterly board of directors 
meeting, the following personne, 


changes in the officers of the com- 
pany: 

Dr. Harold L. Wilcke was elected 
vice president in charge of research 
and a member of the management 
committee to replace Dr. Roland 
M. Bethke, who has retired. Dr. 
Wilcke joined the Ralston Purina 

(Turn to PURINA, page 8) 


Broiler Prices Recover 


Sharply in Delmarva 


NEW YORK — Delmarva broiler 


_ prices recovered sharply before the 
| U.S. 
| closed its price recording book for 
| the week ended July 26. And while 


Department of Agriculture 


prices paid for live birds in the South 
were unsettled, a firm undertone de- 
veloped toward the period’s close as 
offerings began to clear closely under 
a much improved ready-to-cook de- 
mand. 

Delmarva’s prices averaged ap- 
proximately 14%%¢ higher July 26 than 
they did a week earlier, USDA re- 

(Turn to BROTLERS, page 77) 
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Top of the Hopper 


A PROJECT WHICH HAS BEEN DESCRIBED as truly amazing and 
as a “tremendous contribution” to the feed industry is nearing completion 
and will reach its culmination at the time of the 1961 Feed Production 
School. This project is the preparation of a 400-page (8% by 11” pages) 
Feed Production Handbook, covering all aspects of the planning and opera- 
tion of feed mills of various sizes and types. It will be the first feed milling 
handbook that the industry has ever had, and, with revisions from time to 
time, it is expected to be a permanent reference for the industry. 

Each enrollee at the school, to be held Sept. 11-13 in Kansas City, will 
receive a copy of the book. More than 50 men from the feed and allied in- 
dustries have gone to a great deal of individual and company time and 
expense to put together the basic information (including flow sheets, illus- 
trations and tables as well as text material) which is in the book. It is a 
reference which the committee chairman says one person, working full time, 
could not even hope to complete in a year. The same detailed information in 
the book will not be presented at the school, but it will serve as the basis 
for general and group sessions and discussions which will cover points of 
importance in planning and running all phases of a feed mill operation. 

The complex and growing feed milling industry has been in need of the 
basic engineering and operating information in the book and available at the 
school, and some of the industry’s top talent has gone into the current project 
in what some feed management men have called “an unusual example of 
unselfishness, with a lot of blood and sweat and dollars which should help 
individuals and firms in the industry grow.” 

One feed man said that it is an example of sharing of knowledge. At the 
same time, he observed that it is not just knowledge that makes an organiza- 
tion competitive—it is intelligence in application of the knowledge. This 
year’s Production School offers much knowledge of feed milling; feed pro- 
duction men and their employers have the opportunity to take it from there. 


v v 


THE RECENT DROP in broiler prices, following at least some recovery, 
is expected by some observers to have a great impact, with more business 
mortality than previously expected. With the extremely low prices of recent 
times, they say, broiler operators will lose a minimum of 10¢ per bird, and 
only those with strong reserves will be able to hold out. A price of 12 or 
13¢ Ib. is low, but, as one man put it, “there is a lot of difference between 
13¢ and 10¢.” If prices had held at the recent improved levels and then 
risen further later, some operators would have been in fairly good shape, 
but the renewed decline, it is said, could bring more drop-outs than ever 
before. 

It has been said that most broiler operators can hold out, but recently 
there have been more comments to the effect that the newer drop in prices 
and the prolonged price depression which some expect will put more firms 
out of the business than indicated earlier. 

Some have mentioned break-even costs of 13 or 14¢ lb. on broilers, but 
others claim a more realistic figure for many operations in major broiler 
areas would be 15¢, figuring all costs. 

Speaking of costs, the cost of broiler production in the North has been 
set by some at an average of about 15¢ lb. Others say that in some of the 
existing programs, the cost would be closer to 17 or 18¢. 

While the broiler industry has its problems, the turkey industry also has 
been plagued by low prices, including prices below the cost of production. 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 7) 


FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed manufacturers around the nation report their volume of business 
this week at about the same high level as previous weeks. In one area, the 
Northeast, feed mills were said to be adjusting inventories to a slack-off in 
demand. Volume was also off slightly in the Southwest. 

The manufacturers say that turkey and broiler feeds are moving well 
and mills in hog-raising areas say that feed continues to sell well. 

Price advances are slated around the country this week as a result of 
the advances in the soybean meal market. 

The wholesale price index was 84.8 points this week, up 1.7 points from 
a Week ago and 11.4 points over a year earlier. 

The feed-grain index was 65.2 this week and that figure was off 0.7 points 
from a Week earlier and 1.1 points above a year ago. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 15.5 points compared 
with 15.8 a week ago and 15.0 a year ago. (Major feed market roundup and 
ingredient quotations appear on pages 74-76.) 


Northwest 


Volume of feed business in the 
Northwest continues on about the 
same high level again this week. One 
manufacturer said that volume was 
down, but hardly enough to even 
mention. Most all industry spokes- 
men said their firms’ July business 
was considerably ahead of that for 
the same period a year earlier. One 
firm’s business is estimated at 15% 
higher than last year. 

One feed man attributed the steady 
high volume to confidence the farm- 
ers have in present markets. 

Turkey and other poultry feeds 
are accounting for a high proportion 
of the industry business at this point. 
Hog feeds are moving well and there 
is some strength in the dairy feed 
business. One manufacturer reported 
that mink feed is moving very well 
right now. 

Prices are expected to advance 
from $1 on lower protein complete 
feeds to $2 or $2.50 on concentrates 
due to the advance in the soybean 
meal price. 


Southwest 


Formula feed: sales in the South- 
west are slightly off for the week 
and many feed manufacturers ex- 
pressed the view that improvement 
was not in their view of the imme- 
diate future. Marketing of turkeys 
has been stepped up, and it is felt 
that sales of turkey feeds will start 
to fall off as the seasonal peak ap- 
pears to be at hand. 

The excellent pasture conditions in 
most of this area have contributed 
to a slow cattle feed business. The 
recent rainfall has put pastures in 
the best shape in several years and 
range feeds are slow but feedlot ra- 
tions continue to hold a reasonable 
volume. Most of the trade is optim- 
istic about future cattle feed busi- 
ness. 

Hog feed volume is still good and 
should continue as end product prices 
are favorable, and it is felt they will 
remain favorable in the coming 
months. 

Most mixers are operating on a 
five day schedule but backlogs of 
orders are very limited. 


Northeast 


Mixers “pulled in their horns” and 
adjusted their inventories as formula 
feed sales fell off from recent levels. 
The letdown came as no surprise to 
some in the trade who felt that the 
pace of recent weeks couldn’t be 
maintained. 

The downturn varied in different 
areas. In the New England area it 
took place in starting and growing 
feeds and not in laying feeds, which 
surprised the trade, because it had 
been thought it would be the other 


way around. In other areas, poultry 
mashes and turkey feeds were well 
taken. 

Pasture feeds are going “great 
guns” in the western New York area, 
but dairy business continued off in 
the New England section. 

Egg prices were off a little, except 
in the New England area where they 
advanced 3¢ to 49¢ doz. on good sum- 
mer resort trade. 

Broiler prices firmed a bit and 
ranged from a high of 14¢ lb. on 
down to 12¢—levels still below grow- 
er’s break-even points. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers in this region declined to 
an average of 36 hours from 40 hours 
in the previous week. Some mixers, 
however, put in 40 hours, while oth- 
ers were down to 32 hours. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the 
Southeast is reported as being about 
unchanged from the level of the last 
several weeks. It ranges from the 
slow side to very good, depending up- 
on operations. 

Broiler feed manufacturers operat- 
ing time is still above normal due to 
the large number of chicks on feed. 
Prices that the growers are getting 
for broilers dropped 1¢ lb. this week 
with sales being made at 10¢ to 11¢ 
Ib. f.o.b. the farm with good opera- 
tors losing from 3¢ to 4¢ per pound 
on each broiler brought to market. 


Central States 


Call for formula feeds during the 
week showed but little net change 
from the one just preceding . . . there 
was the same lagging tendency that 
became noticeable around July 10, 
with the more or less usual Jul 
leveling-off action making its appear- 
ance at that time. 

This is not to say that it is at all 
quiet . . . mills are holding rather 
tightly to a 40 hour week and the 
feed is moving out just abeut as fast 
as it is made. Prices were stepped up 
slightly, largely as a response to the 
sharp bulge in soybean meal and 
50% protein meal selling on spot at 
$77 per ton. 

While demand for broiler feeds is 
still on the light side and with no 
apparent improvement in immediate 
sight. Turkey feeds are moving well 
along with egg mash, hog and cattle 
feeds. Hog prices seem to be fairly 
well stabilized with an $18.50 top at 
Chicago and the bulk of sales is run- 
ning from $14.50 to $18.25. This 
makes for a good steady outlet for 
hog feeds. 


South Central 


Formula feed sales continued at a 
generally satisfactory level this week. 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 79) 
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Strap Hammer. Heat 
treated, not hardfaced. 


Strap Hammer with 
hardfaced ends. 


Strop Hammer with 
hardfaced ends and edges. 


Serrated Edge Hordfoce 
Hammer with hordfaced ends 


Of 
Serrated Hammer 


with hardfaced ends and edges. 
50% more Tungsten-carbide. 


Single Notched Double 
End Hammer hardened, 
not hordfaced. 


Single Notched 
Double End Hammer 
with hardfacing. 


Notched Hammer 
hardened, not hardfaced. 


Notched Hommer 
with hardfaced ends. 


Capped Hammer has 
corners hordfaced. 


Increase grinding production 
with the PACAL HAMMER 
designed for you 


ae 


Pacal’s various types and styles of hammers are designed to 
give you more hours of quality grinding and save replacement 
costs. Whether plain, hardfaced, notched or serrated, there’s 
always a Pacal Hammer that’s right for your job. 


Your grinding costs will be cut too. Pacal Hammers sharpen 
as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner and last longer than 
ordinary hammers. 


Pacal offers an exclusive cluster design. Every hammer 
grinds with the force of the entire cluster and the single unit 
saves down time in changing corners. 


NEW... Ask for Pacal’s Super Strength, Abrasion Resistant 
BORALLOY-350 steel for severe production appli- 
cations. Call or write the Hammer Division. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street « Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


? 
Clustered Hammers 
3 
SF 
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Delmarva Contractor 
Drops Guarantees of 


Profit to Growers 


SALISBURY, MD.—A disgruntled 
contractor perused a Delmarva 
broiler auction's listing of birds for 
sale, cogitated for a moment while 
he multiplied some figures in his 
head, then declared to his nearest 
companion: 

“Let’s see . . . 588,000 birds ...a 
12¢ market... 
lose $150 per thousand... that’s 
$88,000 just today. We're getting out. 
I don’t see how these other contract- 
ors can keep going.” 

One man’s opinion doesn’t make a 
survey, but the reaction of this one 
broiler contractor is typical of many 
in Delmarva who are hurt badly by 


prices falling back to just a shade 


above the all-time lows of just a few 
weeks ago. He needs something to lift 
his spirits and his profits, because in 
his outlook there is 
broiler prices to improve to any ap- 
preciable extent between now and 
Jan. 1, if then. 

This contractor predicts there will 
be a lot of changes in broiler con- 
tracts before Labor Day. He’s not 
exactly getting out of 
business, but his firm, he says, is go- 


ing to switch to contracts which do 


not include a guarantee pf profit to 
the grower. 

Under his firm’s new arrangement, 
the hatchery, feed mill and broiler 
grower split profits after all items at 
cost are deducted. If there is a loss, 
his mill will absorb 60% of the loss, 
the hatchery 40% and the grower 
will lose his labor. 

He says he expects to lose 50% 
of his customers. 

The contractor relates that one of 
his growers approached him the oth- 
er day and asked him to renew a 
contract which stipulates a guarantee 
of $60 per thousand birds. The con- 


tractor replied, “You'll just have to | 


look for another contractor if you 
insist on the $60 guarantee.” 


David Seibel to Head 
Pillsbury Feed Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—David R. Seibel, 
formerly assistant advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Rath 
Packing Co., Wa- 
terloo, Iewa, has 
been 
and marketing 
manager of the 


Pillsbury Co. 
Born on a farm 


near Spencer, 
Iowa, Mr. Seibel, 
34, attended high 


school in Spencer 
and received a de- 
gree in advertising 
from the University of Iowa. 

He brings to Pillsbury a_back- 
ground of experience in feed, fertil- 
izer, canned meats and institutional 
products. Mr. Seibel replaces Jack 
Hubbard, who resigned from Pills- 
bury to join a sales promotion firm 
in St. Louis. 


David Seibel 


somebody's going to 


no hope for 


the broiler 


named sales | 


feed division of the | 


J. E. Streetman Resigns 


From Purina Position 


ST. LOUIS—J. E. Streetman has 
resigned from his position as vice 
president and director of marketing 
of the Ralston Purina Co., effective 
July 31. 

Mr. Streetman said that “mutual 
respect and loyalty are in no way 
impaired.” He said that his future 
plans would be announced later. 

Mr. Streetman, who was born and 
educated in Georgia, joined Purina 
in 1939. He subsequently served as 
southern regional sales manager and 
then as general sales manager for 
Chows. In 1958 he was named dir- 
ector of marketing, in charge of all 
departments participating in the 
marketing of feed, sanitation prod- 
ucts and farm supplies. 


Peter Hand to Open 
Plant in Charlotte 


CHICAGO—Peter Hand Founda- 
tion, Chicago-based manufacturer of 
| vitamin fortifiers for the feed indust- 
| ry, will produce its complete line of 
premixes in a new branch plant to 
be officially opened Aug. 7 in Char- 
lotte, N. C., it was announced by 
Wiley Akins, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

The Charlotte plant, with equip- 
ment designed to Peter Hand spec- 
ifications “to assure strict adherence 
to the Foundation’s quality control 
program,” is a step in the expansion 
of the company’s manufacturing fac- 
ilities as recently announced by Mr. 
Akins. In 1959 the Foundation’s first 
branch operation was opened in Dal- 
las, and Mr. Akins recently returned 
from a survey of possible sites for 
additional plants in foreign markets. 

“Our new Charlotte plant,” Mr. 
Akins stated, “will enable us to bet- 
| ter serve a 10-state area in the 
| Southeast and eastern seaboard on 
| an overnight basis. A recent survey 
by the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. disclosed that feed product- 
ion in the Southeast is increasing 
percentage-wise faster than any oth- 
er area in the US. 

“With the Charlotte plant in im- 
| mediate production, we estimate that 
| Foundation sales will increase 10 to 
| 15% in the next 12 months.” 

Harry N. White, sales manager, is 
in Charlotte to coordinate opening 
plans with Robert Coleman, south- 
| east district manager, and executives 
of the Foundation’s distributors in 
| the area: Harris-Crane, Inc. of Char- 
lotte; K. S. Crittendon of Georgia, 
Inc., Atlanta, and Joe N. Pless Co. 
of Memphis and Birmingham. 

Invitations have been extended to 
feed manufacturers in the area to 
attend the official opening Aug. 7 at 
which time they will tour the plant 
and participate in a discussion on 
quality control. The discussion will 
be conducted by the Foundation’s 
research directors, Dr. R. A. Ras- 
mussen, animal division and Dr. 
Myron W. Pasvogel, poultry divis- 
ion. Dr. Rasmussen also is director of 
quality control. 


Government Buying 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspond 
WASHINGTON — Top officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
are none too happy over the price 
outlook for turkeys later this year 
in the face of production which now 
seems to exceed reasonable demands. 

However, the turkey industry can 
look with some measure of optimism 
for a “bail-out” through the gener- 
osity of Secretary Freeman, who has 
not been reluctant to stand in the 


breach in behalf of those who over- | 


produce their crops. 

It is a fairly safe assumption that 
later this year in the heavy turkey 
marketing months Mr. Freeman will 
inaugurate a support buying pro- 


of Turkeys Seen 


| gram, probably for school lunches. 
| It is difficult to estimate now what 
| quantity of birds will have to 
| be taken off the market, but some 
observers believe it is certain that 
Secretary Freeman will act with a 
willing hand, whereas in the past his 
predecessor, Mr. Benson, moved most 
cautiously and repeatedly warned the 
turkey industry about over-produc- 
| tion. 
In its current discussion of the om- 
| nibus farm bill, congress—both cham- 
bers in agreement—-has added tur- 
keys to come under the coverage of 
| the marketing order and agreement 
act. However, it is far too late this 
| year to get any such program in op- 
eration. 


FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 1) 


that it adds barley as a commodity 
which may be subject to voluntary 
acreage controls to be eligible for 
price support. Provision is made, how- 
ever, that the secretary of agricul- 
ture can administratively provide for 
production of malting barley outside 
the acreage limitations for other bar- 
ley. 

The wheat bills of the two cham- 
bers vary broadly. The House bill 
would order first a 10% mandatory 
reduction of the wheat acreage allot- 
ment of a farm and permit a volun- 
tary reduction of an additional 30%. 
The wheat farmer would be compen- 
sated for the first 10% cut at the 
rate of 50% or normal yield in cash 
or in kind, and for the second volun- 
tary cut, he would obtain the same 
type of payments on the basis of 60% 
of his normal yield for the years 
1959-60. 

In respect to the foregoing, the 
Senate bill only provides payment on 
the first cut of 10% of acreage at 
the rate of 40% of normal yield and 
at 50% for the voluntary cutback. 

In regard to the 15 acre exemption 
farms, the House bill would permit 
complete inclusion of such farms in 
the required cutback, for which the 
operator would obtain full payments, 
or the producer could comply with 
the mandatory 10% cutback only to 
13.5 acres or the highest of planted 
acreage in the years 1959-61, if less 
than 13.5 acres. 

The broad provision in the House 
bill in regard to the 15 acre wheat 
land is seen as most serious matter 
in the production of an adequate soft 
red wheat crop. 


Compliance Exemptions- 

Rep. Al Quie (R., Minn.) tried un- 
successfully to amend the House bill 
during the floor debate with a pro- 
posal that wheat varieties in short 
supply would be exempted from man- 
datory acreage compliance controls, 
but this proposal, which had wide 
following, was beaten when Rep. Carl 
Albert (D., Okla.) added a provision 
that if the Quie amendment were 
adopted, wheat produced under such 
an exemption would not be eligible 
for export subsidy payments. 

Now it is seen that the Senate 
proposal on this point of issue pre- 
sents a generally more favorable pro- 
vision and may attract House con- 
feree support to prevent the danger 
of a seriously short soft red wheat 
supply. 

Cooperative Provision 

Another objectionable feature from 
the private grain and processing in- 
dustry viewpoint is that concerning 
the provision of the administration 
bill which would amend the Capper- 
Volstead Act to reverse a Federal 
Supreme Court decision which banned 
a federation of cooperatives from 
moving to violate provisions of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

The House Agriculture Committee, 
by a large majority, struck this pro- 
vision from the bill, and it goes to 
conference with the strong statement 
of its committee chairman, Harold 
Cooley, that the House conferees 
would not accept a Senate version 
which would adopt the administration 
proposal with modifications. 

When the Senate was confronted 
with opposition to the bill as proposed 
by USDA, in connection with federa- 
tion of farm cooperatives and au- 
thority to acquire other business op- 
erations, presumably to circumvent 
the federal high court ruling in the 
Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers 
Cooperative case, the Senate wrote in 
some modifying language which 
would have authorized the secretary 
of agriculture to act to prevent a 
federation from moving in violation 
of the anti-trust laws when he found 
that this existed. 

This was not satisfactory even to 
the Senate chamber, and Sen. Estes 
Kefauver proposed an amendment 


which was acepted by the Senate as 
it passed its farm bill version. This 
struck out the most controversial 
section of the co-op proposal. 


The eliminated provision of the 


Senate bill reads as follows: “(c) 
The Capper-Volstead Act is hereby 
amended by adding in the following 
paragraph at the end of section 1 
thereof: Any such association or fed- 
eration of such associations may, in 
addition to rights otherwise con- 
ferred by law, acquire directly or in- 
directly, the whole or any part of 
the assets, stock or other share capi- 
tal of any other such association or 
any corporation engaged in the same 
or related kind of commerce or may 
merge or consolidate with any other 
such association or any such corpora- 
tion subject to the terms and limita- 
tion and procedures set forth in sec- 
tion 2 hereof, and in addition thereto, 
the secretary may require divestiture 
of the assets stock, or any other share 
capital, held in violation of this act, 
if any there be, in such manner and 
within such time as he may pre- 
scribe.” 

That proposal was eliminated from 
the Senate bill as that body approved 
its farm bill version. Some trade 
sources say that even the removal of 
this section does not prevent the 
farm co-ops from broad invasion of 
other fields and act perhaps in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust statures. 

Yet, it appears that the entire con- 
troversial co-op section is headed for 
defeat in view of the adamant stand 
taken by the House. Some sources 
here say that USDA will have to 
back down if it wishes to get any 
farm bill, and that unless the con- 
ferees agree with the House provi- 
sion, which has removed this co-op 
provision, there will be no conference 
agreement and consequently no bill. 


Marketing Orders 


Other controversial items of a 
minor nature have arisen between 
the two bills. The Senate bill pro- 
vided that early lambs were to be 
included in marketing order and 


| agreement controls. Efforts made to 


include that provision on the House 
floor were rejected. 

During the Senate debate, that 
body approved the addition of chick- 
en and turkey hatching eggs as com- 
modities permitted under the mar- 
keting order and agreement act. Sub- 
sequently the Senate discovered that 
it had inadvertently included chicken 
hatchery eggs and both the leaders 


| of the Senate Agriculture Committee 


publicly announced that they had not 
understood that chicken eggs were 
included, and that they would fight 
to remove that language in the con- 
ference on the bill. This provision is 
not included in the House version. 


Poultry Proposal 


Another attempt to bring poultry 
under marketing orders and agree- 
ments was made by Carl Elliott (D., 
Ala.,) but this venture died aborning 
in a floor vote which rejected the 
proposal. 

As the debate opened on the House 
bill, Congressman Elliott issued a 
violent attack on the feed manufac- 
turing industry, charging that the big 
companies were driving the small 
broiler contractors and poultrymen 
out of business by depressing poultry 
prices through their practices. He 
intimated that he later may demand 
a congressional investigation as he 
cited allegations of 10¢ broilers in 
his area of Alabama. 

Except for the possibility of major 
disagreement over the co-op features 
of the Senate and House bills and 
the small 15 acre wheat farm matter, 
the measure as passed, probably will 
be enacted next week. 

It is Pyrrhic victory for Secretary 
Freeman, but it is possible that he 
may advance his economic chief, Wil- 
lard Cochrane, to a broader area of 
advice in the field of political 
strategy since he has provided the 
only item of success for the Secre- 
tary in the farm field. 
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If antibiotics have failed to control pig scours ask your Merck Feed Representative about 
DYNAFAC. See for yourself how DYNAFAC during the critical growth period (25 to 50 |b.), 
can help check scours — at a cost of just 6* per hog...a fraction of the cost of antibiotics. 


DYNAFAC ... the only chemobiotic on the market today—it stays in the 
intestinal tract long enough to effectively combat the microorganisms responsible for scours. 
What's more, no resistant strains of bacteria have been reported to date. 


DYNAFAC at lower levels helps improve growth 


and feed efficiency! In addition to its scours-fighting punch, DYNAFAC can a 
be used at lower levels to promote growth and improve feed efficiency. Your hogs can have 
growth-promotion benefits—from start to finish—at a cost of only 33¢ per hog... one 
third of what you are currently paying for antibiotic supplements! 


To help check scours and improve growth and feed efficiency 
the economical way... add DYNAFAC to your feeds! 


What DyYNAFAC has done for these men 
DYNAFAC Can do for ANY swine grower 


says WILLIAM SCHERF 

“| marketed 1,100 hogs at 5/2 months last 
year. | feed a pig starter with DYNAFAC 
and finish my hogs out on a concentrate 
containing DYNAFAC. | have never had a 


says GEORGE HUFFEY 

“Scours is a big problem, especially 
when pigs are real small and weak... 
means big losses. Using pig starter with 
DYNAFAC on our place, we haven’t been 


healthier bunch of hogs... 


no scours.” 


says RAYMOND BUNKER 

“When scours strikes, you can lose a 
few before it gets straightened up... 
and there go your profits for the litter! 
| am sure glad my feed company started 
putting DYNAFAC in their pig starter... 
| have not had any scours trouble since.” 


bothered with scours.” 
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NBC Conducts Poll | This Observer Tells 


On Its Ad Service 


RICHMOND, VA. — The recently | 
inaugurated advertising service of | 
the National Broiler Council has been | 
rated as “excellent” by 77% of the | 
supermarket advertising managers | 
and meat merchandisers receiving the | 
ad kit. 

According to Dr. R. J. Krueger, di- 
rector of research for the National 
Broiler Council, 17% said that new 
promotion service was “good” and 
6% rated it as “fair.” 

He said that the 94% favorable re- 
sponse indicates the following about 
the new service: 

(1) They really wanted a chicken 
sales promotion service. 

(2) The quality of the material in 
the service was highly acceptable. 

(3) The service contained the type 
of material these retailers felt would 
sell more chocken at a profit. 

Dr. Krueger said that during the 
period of rapid broiler production ex- 
pansion, marketing of this produc- 
tion was left up to the retailer. He 
commented that this was done 
through price cutting and specials 
which proved effective, but costly. 


New Area of Competition 


Because NBC felt that broilers 
should compete on something other 
than a price basis, it conducted a 
survey of 31 supermarket companies 
last fall which confirmed its ideas, 
Dr. Krueger stated. A nationwide 
spot check of newspaper ads featur- 
ing broilers showed that 103 were not 
illustrated, 51 had illustrations of 
uncooked chicken (the least appe- 
tizing form) and 20 illustrations were 
not even recognizable as chicken. 

With these survey figures in mind, 
the NEC set out to prepare advertis- 
ing services pointing up the appetite, 
nutrition, convenience, prestige and 
variety appeals of broilers. 

Included in the ad kit prepared 
were four-color mat proofs, a duotone 
mat, black and white mats, headline 
suggestions, lead line suggestions, 
editrial copy blocks, line and wash 
art, photoprints and recipes. 

Dr. Krueger said that as a a guide 
for developing future NBC services, 
ad men and meat merchandisers were 
also asked which of these things they 
would like to see more of. They rated 
as follows: Copy ideas, 52%; recipes, 
44%; color photos, 38%; black and 
white photos, 37%; headlines, 34%; 
line cuts, 32%; lead lines, 21%; and 
duotones, 19%. 

He commented, “It is significant 
that nine out of 10 respondents 
checked at least one item they would 
like to see more of with the average 
being three items per response. This 
is positive indication that retailers 
want more of this type service.” 


Alfalfa Processors 


Set Summer Fun Day 


OTTAWA, OHIO — The Alfalfa 
Processors Association, Inc., has an- 
nounced plans to hold its annual sum- 
mer fun day at Kildare Country Club 
here Aug. 2. 

Members, associate members and 
guests will attend the annual event, 
according to J. B. Cousino, secretary. 
Events are scheduled to get under- 
way at 10 a.m. and a buffet lunch 
will be served from 12:30 to 1:30 
p.m. Persons attending will have 
their choice of barbecued chicken or 
steak, cooked to order, at the dinner 
which will be served from 6 to 
7:30 p.m. 

Trophies and prizes are to be 
awarded for high and low scores in 
golf. 

Reservations for the fun day may 
be obtained by writing to: J. B. Cou- 
sino, P.O. Box 848, Erie, Mich. 


FEED FIRM GETS LICENSE 

VINELAND, COLO. — Shur-Gro 
Liquid Feed Co. has been issued a 
new state store license, to be opened 
by Billy McCasland. 


Why It Isn’t Easy 
To Cut Broiler Output 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—It’s been 
said over and over these days that 
substantial reductions in broiler pro- 
duction would lift the industry out 
of its price and profit troubles. But 
this course of solution isn’t as easy as 
it may sound. A column which ap- 
peared the other day in the Arkan- 
sas Gazette had these comments on 
the situation: 

“At first glance, it would seem 
that a large corporation—staffed by 
good executives and equipped to pro- 
duce and process broilers with the 
highest efficiency possible under pres- 
ent conditions—would trim its output 
to market demands. Such a schedule 
would not contribute to the accumu- 
lation of surplus stocks. 

“Unfortunately, the decision is not 
simple and the companies find it vir- 
tually impossible to reduce produc- 
tion, even in the face of known sur- 
pluses. 


Hedges Investment 

“One major national company has 
hedged its own investments by re- 
tricting its contracts to growers with 
houses that meet rigid requirements 
for size, shape and equipment. By 
applying this yardstick, the company 
has held down its own production 
but the maneuver did not actually 
trim the total output. Growers who 
were unable to qualify for chicks and 
feed from this particular company 
simply switched to another firm 
where the restrictions did not apply. 

“Officials of the company ex- 
plained that the rules were not es- 
tablished primarily to help reduce 
the number of broilers grown. The 
specifications were set up because 
the houses described in the contract 
are the most efficient known. The 
size, shape, ventilation arrangement 
and other features enable the grow- 
er to bring broilers to market size 
with a minimum amount of feed and 
medication. 

“The improvement is barely meas- 
urable but in a business where profit 
margins are never wide and where 
losses customarily are experienced 
during low-price cycles, even a tiny 
improvement is important. 

“In this business,’ said the head of 
an integrated Arkansas poultry com- 
pany, ‘the man who gets a step be- 
hind the leader has already lost the 
race.’ 

“The slight advantage this com- 
pany may gain by having its broilers 
grown in the best designed house now 
known will help the profit outlook 
but it will not be the determining 
factor in survival. The integration of 
this company is not limited to the 
poultry business, and broilers repre- 
sent only a small part of the total 
volume. Other divisions are making 
money while broilers are taking loss- 
es that will force limited companies 
out of the market. 

“This will be a determining factor 
in the survival or failure of com- 
panies.” 


Construction of New 


Bemis Plant to Begin 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Construction 
of the new 200,000 sq. ft. Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. plant at Houston for the 
manufacture of paper, textile and 
open mesh bags, will begin Aug. 1, 
the company announced. 

Judson Bemis, company president, 
said the one-story facility will cost 
approximately $1.4 million, not in- 
cluding machinery and other con- 
tents. 

The plant is expected to be com- 
pleted by next March and in full 
operation by mid-year, 1962, Mr. Be- 
mis said. 

Louis Chenault, manager of sales 
and manufacturing for Bemis in 
Houston, will serve as manager of 
the new installation. 


Tyson Firm to Start 
Commercial Egg Unit 


SPRINGDALE, ARK. — Tyson's 
poultry industries here has announced 
plans for a new commercial egg oper- 
ation. 

Don Tyson of the firm announced 
the purchase of a building on Emma 
Avenue here and the appointment of 
Ralph Blythe, the firm’s flock super- 
visor, to head the new business. Mr. 
Tyson commented that his firm de- 
cided to enter the new field after 
extensive study, and he indicated that 
the move would help to make the 
company more diversified. Tyson's 
already is said to be the nation’s larg- 
est individually-owned poultry firm. 

Plans for the new plant were drawn 
by Kenneth Brasfield, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture marketing spe- 
cialist. Eggs produced by the firm’s 
pullets will be marketed over a wide 
area as Tyson’s Pride Grade A and 
USDA inspected. 

Mr. Tyson said that at the begin- 
ning the firm will purchase eggs from 
breeds and hatch and sex them. 

“The laying stock will be kept in 
houses for 10 weeks and then put on 
ranges until they reach production 
age. They will then go into laying 
houses,” he said. 


Marketing Plans Told 

The firm will market eggs in Okla- 
homa City, Tulsa, St. Louis and Lub- 
bock, Texas, as well as in Arkansas, 
Missouri and southeastern Kansas. 
Eggs being packed now are produced 
from controlled flocks with some 
150,000 layers. 

To make sure the firm’s eggs are 
in top condition when the consumer 
receives them, the cartons will be 
overwrapped with cellophane, Mr. Ty- 
son said. This will prevent the eggs 
from picking up a bad flavor and will 
aid in their preservation, he com- 
mented. 


Cecil Johnson will manage the com- 
mercial egg warehouse. C. S. Weaver 
will remain in charge of local egg 
distribution at the processing plant 
and will take on other egg sales work. 
Vernon Wolf will have charge of 
transportation of the eggs from 
farms to the warehouse. 


Rules for Voluntary 


Grading, Inspection 
Of Poultry Amended 


WASHINGTON — Amendments to 
the regulations governing the volun- 
tary grading and inspection of poultry 
will go into effect Aug. 28, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

These amendments are essentially 
the same as proposed by USDA June 
2, except for the dropping of one pro- 
»posed ‘change which would have per- 
mitted young turkeys to be designat- 
ed as U.S. Grade A only if they had 
been held unfrozen for at least 12 
hours after slaughter, the announce- 
ment said. 

The amendments to the regulations 
which USDA will put into effect Aug. 
28 will: 

(1) Clarify the authority of the ad- 
ministrator (Agricultural Marketing 
Service) to issue instructions with 
respect to service under the regula- 
tions. 

(2) Permit the grading of dressed 
poultry imported from any country 
where inspection system has been 
approved by the administrator. 

(3) Require plants receiving grad- 
ing or inspection service on a resident 
basis to furnish proper facilities for 
sampling, weighing and examination 
of poultry and poultry products. 

(4) Permit processing plants to 
omit net weights on consumer pack- 
ages under prescribed conditions 
when approved by the administrator. 

(5) Permit deviations in require- 
ments for labeling products for ex- 
port when approved by the adminis- 
trator. 

(6) Change the standards for A 
and B quality poultry to limit dis- 
coloration due to improper freezing 
and storage. 

(7) Limit the consumer grade des- 
ignations to poultry which has been 
examined in an unfrozen state. 

(8) Clarify the procedure for des- 
ignation of wholesale and procure- 
ment grades. 

Copies of the amendments will be 
available from the Poultry Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 


| Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


175 Counties Have 


WASHINGTON—Emergency live- 
stock assistance has been authorized 
for four more drouth-hit counties by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
bringing the total number of coun- 
ties so designated to 175. 

The latest counties where live- 
stock feed assistance will be avail- 
able to offset reduced feed supplies 
as a result of the drouth conditions 
are Campbell and Converse counties 
in Wyoming and Mohave and Yava- 
pai counties in Arizona, according to 
USDA. 

The assistance has been author- 
ized in 147 counties in six drouth- 
stricken states, according to USDA 
figures. The states and number of 
eligible counties in each follow: Ari- 
zona, 2; Idaho, 2; Michigan, 13; Min- 
nesota, 38; Montana, 20; Nevada, 11; 
North Dakota, 53; South Dakota, 20; 
Wisconsin, 11, and Wyoming, 5. 

In Campbell County, Wyoming, re- 
striction on the use of land retired 
from production under the conserva- 
tion reserve program are being re- 
laxed to permit farmers and ranchers 
to graze or cut hay off these lands. 

Under the livestock feed program 
extended to two Arizona counties and 
Converse County, Wyoming, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to 
sell government-owned feed grains at 
current support prices. The law spe- 
cifies that sales may be made to 
persons who do not have adequate 
feed and are unable to obtain enough 
through normal trade channels with- 
out undue hardship. The recipient 
must agree to use the feed only for 
his own eligible livestock. 

In 145 of the counties in six states, 


Drouth Designation 


farmers and ranchers are being per- 
mitted to graze and cut hay off land 
retired from production and put into 
conserving uses under the conserva- 
tion reserve program as follows: 
Minnesota, 38; Montana, 20; North 
Dakota, 53; South Dakota, 20; Wis- 
consin, 10, and Wyoming, 4. 

In 126 of the counties in nine states, 
farmers and ranchers are able to buy 
government-owned feed grains at 
current support prices under the live- 
stock feed program as follows: Ari- 
zona, 2; Idaho, 2; Michigan, 13; Mon- 
tana, 20; Nevada, 11; North Dakota, 
53; South Dakota, 12; Wisconsin, 9, 
and Wyoming, 4. 


Tylosin C leared for 


Drinking Water Use 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration announces that 
it has issued a food additive order 
clearing use of the antibiotic tylosin 
in drinking water as an aid in the 
prevention or treatment of chronic 
respiratory diseases of chickens. 

The action came on a petition filed 
by Elanco Products Co., division of 
Eli Lilly & Co. 

The regulation says that tylosin 
may be added to drinking water as 
the tartrate sale in an amount not 
less than 2 gm. nor more than 5 gm. 
per gallon. The order also specifies 
that the drug may not be adminis- 
tered for more than five days, is not 
to be administered to laying hens and 
that chickens treated with the addi- 
tive are not to be slaughtered for 
food within 24 hours of treatment. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Boss: 

You have been so busy lately shoot- 
ing memos out asking what is hap- 
pening broiler-wise in the Southeast, 
that I have almost had to hire a 


Memo from a Correspondent . . . 


The Broiler Situation | 


By Robert H. Brown 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


| 


traveling secretary to keep up with | . Y 
| regard to recent low broiler prices. 


those memos, and, really, if you want 
to be generous, you can appropriate 
enough funds for me to hire an assis- 
tant to help me find out, and sort the 
answers. 

Yes, I know a lot has been hap- 
“pening in the South in the broiler 
business. First, it was those awful low 
prices producers got and, I might 
add, are still getting. You wanted to 
know something about the “depth” of 
all this, and before I could answer 
that, the railroads up and chopped 
heck out of grain rates from mid- 
western states to the South. Then 
along came a memo wanting to know 
what effect these would have. 

I have been so busy on the tele- 
phone and in the car dashing here 
and there, and once by airplane, try- 
ing to find some of the answers, I 
haven’t had a chance to do much 
pounding the typewriter. 

Now to answer some of your ques- 
tions as to what is happening, and 
what is going to happen—if I knew, 
I wouldn’t be sitting here pounding 
this typewriter; I’d be selling my 
services to Orville Freeman, or at 
least to the poultry people, and 
you would be minus an errand boy 
in the Deep South. 

Been talking with a lot of poultry 
people hither and yon over the South 
the last few weeks at meetings and 
in offices. For brevity’s sake, I de- 


cided the way to clear out my note- | 


book, brief case and brain was to sit 
down and give you a synopsis of some 
of the things I've learned recently 
from people in the trade: 
Q. Do you forsee 15¢ broiler prices 
early next year? 
A. The answer, 


after considering | 


various comments obtained, has to be | 


a no. That’s not my opinion, now mind 
you. It’s the opinion of the people in 


the business. They qualify the ques- | 


tion with the statement that some- 
thing unforeseen will have to happen, 
such as a war. 

Some of the boys in the trade had 


hopes the market would break up- | 


ward this fall, but they’re getting a | 


little pessimistic now. Just the other 
day, the market, as you know, drop- 
ped a full cent when it was reported 
it would go up a cent. Was on a con- 
vention for you about that time and 
it threw a damper on the enthusiasm 
of the people there. Perhaps some of 
the depressed feeling was because of 
this, though by the time this reaches 
print (if you don’t toss it in the 
wastebasket) the market may be up 
somewhat and so will those people. 
But you can’t be too enthusiastic 
when the price is hovering around 
11¢, when they were expecting 13 and 
14¢. 

Q. Are there any real cutbacks in 
production? 

A. Generally speaking, as of this 
writing, not much. Not enough to be 
really noticeable. Everyone seems to 
be waiting for the other fellow to cut 
back. Especially is this true of the 
little fellow. He claims the big opera- 
tor talks cutting back but does little 
of it. 

A small independent grower at- 
tending one of the meetings recently 
was typical of some thinking. “I’m 
just a little fellow. I cut back 10%, 
and what happened? The big operator 
increases 10%. So what have we gain- 
ed; what has the industry gained? I’m 
just a pebble tossed into the ocean; 
you hardly notice the ripple. The way 
to stop overproduction is for everyone 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Bob Brown, | 
Feedstuffs correspondent in the | 
Southeast, has been getting a lot of 
memos from Feedstuffs editors ask- 
ing this and that about poultry in- 
dustry developments, particularly in | 


After a lot of visiting with feed and 
poultry people, Mr. Brown fired a 
memo back. In it he summarizes feed 
and poultry men’s views on some of 
the questions which are being asked 
these days. 


to cut back, not just me. I’m plan- | 
ning to hold my own.” 

Also significant in a way was a 
report on feed production in Georgia 
the past 12 months. It’s higher than 
ever. 

Q. You’re going to hold your own. 
(we said to this independent) You're | 
going to have to reduce costs. How? 

A. “T’ve been thinking about that. 
If broilers bring 13¢, costs have got 
to come down somewhere. I hatch, | 
put out the chicks as much as 100 | 
miles away. Now how much does it 
cost to operate a truck a mile with | 
a driver? I don’t know, but I’m think- 
ing along these lines. I deliver the | 
chicks in a bus, the service man 
makes a trip that far away at least 
once a week. The bulk truck goes. | 
These vehicles aren’t just traveling 
100 miles; it’s 200 miles back and 
forth. The contract grower finds some | 
excuse to call me COLLECT (they 
always do that) once or twice a week. 
He’s got some problem, goodness 
knows what. I estimate at the end of 
the growing period I’ve spent $800 on 
transportation, service and medicine. | 
We sell and get $960 for a batch. That | 
leaves $160. That’s hardly enough to 
justify the expense. Mind you, it’s | 
just transportation, salary for driver, 
truck costs, service calls, deprecia- | 
tion. Sure, it was just one batch and 
the trucks were serving other batch- 
es, too, but sell the next batch and 
you've got about the same thing. Sort 
of a treadmill. Nothing for hatching, 
buying eggs, etc.” 

Q. You obviously have been giving | 
some thought to some future plans? 

A. “Yes. I’ve been thinking of less | 
travel expense. Why should we go | 
100 miles? Seems to me we're going 
to have to put houses closer together 
and concentrate on a given area; in 
other words, reduce those travel | 
costs.” 

Q. Do you see feed costs going | 
down? 
A. “No. Been thinking about a mill 
and making my own. Some figures | 
I've seen look good. Don’t see how | 
they all can be, though. Maybe they’re 
not figuring in everything. Anyway, 

I’m thinking and looking.” 

Q. Are growers increasing weights 
of broilers in order to get a few more | 
cents per bird in view of the de- 
pressed markets? Do you feel they 
can add a fraction of a pound with 
very little feed costs and upkeep? 

A. This question has been slung out 
over three states. The answer varies. 
Supply men calling on growers and 
producers and processors say they, | 
too, have been curious about it. 

Undoubtedly, they say, there has | 
been some effort to do this, especially | 
where processing houses willl accept 
the heavier birds. Growers would def- 
initely like to do it. In Virginia, the 
answer seems to be no, because buy- 
ers don’t want them. In North Caro- 
lina and north Georgia, the answer is 
probably yes. One grower said he has 
been selling them at 3.50 to 3.60 
and getting very few squawks. A sup- 
ply man reported this trend seems to 
exist in north Georgia, more so than 


elsewhere. Maybe, he said, some of it | 


exists in north Alabama, too. 


In South Alabama, one big opera- 
tor pointed out he sells a lot to Flori- | 


da points “and they want them small 
3ut nevertheless we’re trying to get 
them to 3% lb. and we’re making 
some progress.” 

An extension poultryman, while he 
pointed out the department has no 


not sure this is actually happening, 
but we suspect that it is. I can re- 


| data on the subject, said: “We are | 


call the average weights of broilers | 


some 10 years ago as being around 
2% Ib. liveweight. This 
with about a 3.3 Ib. 
Georgia last year. This 


average for 
indicates a 


compares | 


trend toward heavier broilers reach- | 


ing the market, and if 
tionary trend is continued, 
probably see the average market 
weight get 314 pounds or better. 

“As I see it, the determining factor 
is the desire of processors. Ten years 
ago most processors wanted a small 
bird because the housewife prefers a 
small bird. Today that is not so true. 
Processors are accepting heavier 
birds as many housewives demand 
heavier birds from their grocer.” 

Two store buyers were interviewed 
in Atlanta to see if they are getting 
larger broilers. 

“No,” one buyer said. “Last week- 
end I asked for some heavies because 
customers were asking for them. The 
house said they didn’t have them.” 

The second butcher said he hadn’t 
noticed any appreciable change. 

Q. Some people themselves raised 
the question of whether there would 
be formulation changes to try to pro- 


this evolu- | 
we will | 


| Feed Assn. 


duce a cheaper feed for chickens for | 


a cheaper market. 
A. A state feed inspector said that 
if so, his men hadn’t noticed it. 
Another source, close to large and 
small mills, said there is a trace of 
truth existing to the question 
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ASPIRIN FOR THE 
CHICKENS, TOO 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—Poul- 
trymen and feed men involved in the 
poultry business may be taking plen- 
ty of aspirin these days because of 
the headaches resulting from de- 
pressed markets. In the future, per- 
haps they’ll be feeding some of the 
aspirins to their chickens, too. 

A brief note in a Mississippi State 
University report summarizing poul- 
try research projects says: “The feed- 
ing of aspirin (acetylsalicyclic acid) 
at low (07%) and high (.15%) 
levels is not detrimental to the well 
being of the chicken. Since aspirin is 
known to reduce fever, the addition 
of it may be helpful during extreme 
heat periods.” 


costs. You would, too. I hear talk of 
fewer concentrates and changes in 
formulas. One man talked for a while 
of cutting down on gluten, but he 
changed his mind. He probably fig- 
ured the poor broilers on the market 
would be less advantages than the 
savings. Actually, this is the crux. 
What do they save if they cut down 
on feed quality? Ever hear of feed 
conversion?” he asked. 


Q. (This question was asked of a 
couple of poultrymen at the Georgia 
convention at Grand 
Bahama Islands by complete 
strangers, in no way connected with 
the industry; they were businessmen 
visiting in the Bahamas.) If you poul- 
try people are losing so much money 


| why don’t you get out of it? 


“They're looking for ways to cut | 


A. (This answer came from a small 
hatcheryman.) “It’s easier to get in 
than get out. I’ve got three incuba- 
tors going. Equipment costs money. I 

(Turn to MEMO, page 77) 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


Some persons comment that this likely will lead to still more integration 
in turkeys. 
v 

A WELL KNOWN CALIFORNIA nutritionist raises the question of 
whether or not castration of male beef animals will be necessary in the 
future. The nutritionist, John Algeo, raised the question in commenting on 
interactions among age, sex, nutritional factors and the endocrines, and on 
the fact that market demand seems to be running toward lighter and lighter 
cattle. “Perhaps,” he says, “the ideal steer of tomorrow will turn out to be a 
young bull.” 

Mr. Algeo notes that the intact animal usually is a more efficient feeder 
than the castrate but that this animal tends to be downgraded at the pack- 
ing house. However, he adds, age and nutrition may have some interesting 
effects with respect to the carcass quality of these young intact animals. 
Studies are now being conducted on sex effects, and these should be coupled 
with studies on energy-protein ratios and hormones to establish whether or 
not young bulls would produce meat equal in quality to that of steers, Mr. 
Algeo says. 

A DISCUSSION OF FINANCING in the feed industry included com- 
ments on equity financing, where a portion of ownership of the business is 
sold to someone to obtain needed capital. W. D. Nusbaum, treasurer of the 
Ralston Purina Co., noted that one type of equity financing is the so-called 
“dealer enterprise” system developed originally by General Motors for its 
dealers. 

Under this plan, the local dealer puts up what money he has. The auto- 
mobile manufacturer puts up the balance needed. In return, the manufacturer 
controls all of the voting stock and can tell the dealer how he must operate 
his business. The contract calls for a certain percentage of the profits to go 
to each partner, and then a certain percentage of the dealer’s share must be 
paid back to the manufacturer until the debt is entirely repaid. If the dealer 
is successful, he gradually buys out the manufacturer and eventally owns the 
dealership outright. This type of program envisions a gradual payback to 
the lender and thereby differs from the ordinary purchase of stock in another 
company, which does not anticipate a payback, and which is put in for an 
indefinite period. 

At least one or two feed companies, Mr. Nusbaum said, are experimenting 
with this method of financing their dealers or users of their products, and 
it may become more common in the days ahead. 

v 

DEMAND FOR CHICKS for flock replacement appears to have bounced 
back some. With general improvement in egg prices since late last month, 
commercial hatcheries set only 2% fewer eggs at the start of July this year 
than they did a year ago, following a 23% cutback in June. Larger hatches 
than a year earlier are coming off in the west south central, east north 
central, middle Atlantic and Pacific Coast states. 


| 
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USDA Plans Review 
On Allowing Co-op 
Soybean Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—True to its oral 
commitments at a recent meeting 
with soybean growers and processors 
that it would review an earlier deci- 
sion to permit a farmer cooperative 
to participate in the soybean loan 
program, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture this week announced its 
planned review. 

It is learned from USDA that a 
basic material study on any program 
of this kind will take some time in 
preparation. It was said that it would 
be probable that the operations of any 
cooperative would be subject to the 
most careful scrutiny and ultimately 
any loan program by a genuine co- 
operative would be subject to drastic 
guide lines and its operations rigidly 
supervised. 

The report is that this program was 
initiated and ordered by a USDA 
official without consultation with his 
associates. It is no secret that the al- 
leged author of this project is not 
currently held in esteem at front of- 
fice levels of USDA. His sponsorship 
of this project may ultimately be the 
“kiss of death.” 

To assist in making the review of 
this extension of 196l-crop soybean 
price support eligibility to producer- 
owned and producer-controiled co- 
operative soybean marketing associa- 
tions, USDA July 21 invited views in 


writing to be submitted by July 28 


from those interested. 


Pfizer 
New England Lime 


NEW YORK—A contract has been 
signed for the acquisition by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., of the assets and 
business of New England Lime Co., 
subject to the approval of the share- 
holders of the New England firm. 

The announcement was made joint- 
ly by John E. McKeen, chairman and 
president of Pfizer, and C. C. Loomis, 
chairman of New England Lime. 

The New England company main- 
tains its headquarters and operates a 
limestone quarry and plant at Adams, 
Mass. Nelco Metals, Inc., a subsidiary, 
produces high purity metallic calcium 
and magnesium in addition to lime- 
stone products. 

The acquisition by Pfizer will in- 
clude the stock of this subsidiary. 

Mr. McKeen noted that the acquisi- 
tion of New England Lime will broad- 
en Pfizer's product line. Lime and 
limestone have a variety of uses, in- 
cluding agricultural feed supple- 
ments, soil conditions, fillers for floor 
tile, construction material and paper 
fillers and coaters. Lime is also used 
in many industrial chemical proc- 
esses, including some of Pfizer’s man- 
ufacturing operations. 

Mr. McKeen described the acquisi- 
tion as another step in Pfizer’s diver- 
sification. 


PURINA 


(Continued from page 1) 


Co. in 1946 and has been assistant 
director of research since 1949. 

Eldred A. Cayce was elevated to 
executive vice president in charge of 
purchasing. 

R. H. Dean was elected executive 
vice president with general supervis- 
ion of the international division and 
also the Ralston division, which is 
under the management of Geoffrey 
Baker, vice president of the Ralston 
division. Mr. Dean continues as pres- 
ident of the international division. 

A. J. O’Brien was elected vice 
president and secretary of the com- 
pany, with the Chow marketing and 
finance divisions of the company re- 
porting to him. 


THIRD S.E. RAILROAD CUTS GRAIN RATES 
By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA—A third southeastern railroad has announced reductions on 
grain from the Ohio River crossing and Memphis into the Southeast, and 
Southern Railway, first road to announce the reductions, has made the effec- 


tive date five days earlier. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. announced it is joining other lines 
in scheduling lower charges. The announcement was made by J. M. Fields, 


vice president, this week. 


Southern Railway officials said the effective date of its changes in tariffs 
would be Aug. 10 instead of Aug. 15, as originally announced. 


OPPOSITION 


(Continued from page 1) 


Georgia; Memphis Grain & Hay Assn., 
and the Virginia State Poultry Fed- 
eration. 

Rails Move Together 

Meanwhile, the Southern Railway 
System announced from Washington 
that its new rates would become ef- 
fective Aug. 10 instead of Aug. 15 as 
previously announced. Southern was 
the first road to announce the lower 
rates from gateways to the Southeast 
from the midwestern areas. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and 
the Atlantic Coast Line also an- 
nounced they would meet the South- 
ern’s new rate structure (see accom- 
panying story). And still another line 
is expected to announce similar re- 
ductions. 

“Would Hurt Barges” 

American Waterways Operators 
charged that the new rates would 
“drive water carriers out of the 
transportation field.” The association 
indicated protests had been filed. 

In southern Georgia, a movement was 
launched by some corn processors to 
fight the proposed rates. W. A. Mix- 
on, spokesman for the processors, 
urged agricultural and business lead- 
ers to file protests with members of 
Congress and ICC. He said the lower 
rates would enable midwestern grain 
producers to ship corn to northern 
Georgia at least 10¢ bu. cheaper than 
southern Georgia and northern Flori- 
da could ship to Gainesville and other 
points. 

He termed the railroads’ rate re- 
duction is discriminatory and would 
react unfavorably on economic factors 
in the area which is already in a 
tough competitive position. 

“Any such freight rate differential 
must be reflected substantially in the 
prevailing market prices paid south- 
ern Georgia producers, and will there- 
fore have an adverse effect on the 
entire economy of our area,” Mr. 
Mixon said. 

Paul Williams, executive secretary 
of the Virginia State Poultry Feder- 
ation, said, “It has been decided that 
we should ask for this suspension on 
grounds that the proposed rates are 
applicable to an area within a short 
distance of the Virginia line, but do 
not apply to Virginia which for many 
years has been fighting an uphill bat- 
tle because of the high freight rates 
we have been paying on grain as 
compared to those in effect in the 
South. This new rate proposal, if it 
goes into effect without a similar 
lowering of rates to Virginia points, 
would just about put us out of the 
poultry business.” 


Protest from Memphis 

T. A. Newton, president of the 
Memphis Grain & Hay Assn., said his 
group’s resolution points out that al- 
though Southern’s rates proposal 
would tend to increase the flow of 
whole grain through Memphis river 
ports, it also would reduce the vol- 
ume of finished products of proces- 
sors, milling and feed industries. 
“This results from the fact that the 
rates are about 30% of those for 
finished products,” Mr. Newton said. 

“These rates are discriminatory be- 
cause they will hurt the smaller pro- 
cessors in the Southeast points who 
cannot handle the larger quantities, 
and they will place Memphis pro- 
cessors at a disadvantage.” 


The association’s board was report- 
ed to have directed its secretary to 
poll its 20 members to see whether 
they favor asking the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to suspend 
the proposed rates. 

In Chattanooga, Tenn., the Cham- 
ber of Commerce took a look at the 
effect the new rates could have on 
this important grain terminal. 

A meeting of the directors resulted 
in this statement from President E. 
Y. Chapin III: “These proposed rates 
appear to be directed at destroying 
the Tennessee River ports as a fac- 
tor in the grain trade in the South- 
east. These reduced rates would, in 
all probability, mean the end of grain 
merchandising in Chattanooga.” 

The directors decided at the meet- 
ing to obtain more information be- 
fore taking any action. Conflicting 
opinions as to what action the body 
should take were expressed. Joe V. 
McLaughlin said he favored letting 
the railroads, barge lines and any 
other transportation methods fight it 
out “in the free enterprise way.” 

He pointed out that until recently 
ICC was not allowed to approve re- 
duced railroad rm tes that would hurt 
other forms of transportation. An 
amendment, by Congressional action, 
however, gives the ICC power to ap- 
prove lower rates provided they cov- 
er cost to the railroads of handling. 
Gulbert Stein, also a director, voiced 
the opinion that the chamber would 
be “off base” as a business organiza- 
tion in opposing lower rates if the 
railroads want to put them in. 

A motion was adopted referring the 
matter to a committee and to hear 
opinions of any person or company 
that desired a voice in the matter. It 
was pointed out that due to the time 
element involved the organization 
would probably not have sufficient 
time to file protests. 

A decision was made to see how 
many other organizations protest the 
rates before taking action. 

In Touchy Position 

Chattanooga finds itself between 
and betwixt on the rate controversy. 
It is one of the most important ter- 
minals for grain in the South, being 
located on the Tennessee River. Grain 
comes by barge up the river from the 
Midwest and is unloaded at the docks. 
Then it is hauled by truck and rail to 
feed mills throughout Georgia, Ala- 
bama and other southern states. Many 
grain and feed firms have large oper- 
ations in the area. 

The city is also on one of the main 
lines of the Southern Railway which 
has taken the initiative in reducing 
rates. 

How the new rates would affect 
the barge business was cited by the 
president of Chattanooga’s Chamber 
of Commerce: 


“For example, the proposed rates 
from St. Louis to Gainesville, Ga.., 
in 1,800-ton volume is $3.97 ton; in 
900-ton volume, $4.07, and in 450-ton 
lots, $4.17, as compared to the pres- 
ent rate of $10.50 net ton. 

“The proposed rate from Evansville, 
Ind., to Gainesville is $3.08 ton and 
the rail rate from Chattanooga to 
Gainesville, $2.90 ton. The railroad is 
saying in effect that it can haul grain 
this additional 300 miles for 18¢ ton. 
Most of the grain coming out of 
Evansville area into the Southeast 
goes through Chattanooga by barge 
and rail to Gainesville. 

“The barge rate from Evansville 
to Chattanooga is $2.48 ton. The com- 
bined barge-railroad rate from 
Evansville to Gainesville is $5.38 ton 
or a net difference of $2.30 more than 
the proposed rail rate. 

“When you take into account the 
additional handling charges at Chat- 
tanooga this will effectively eliminate 
Chattanooga as a grain terminal.” 

Mr. Chapin also pointed out that 
of‘ the 3.25 million tons of cargo 
moved on the Tennessee River, more 
than 2 million is grain. 

Agrees With Results 

Feed and grain men last week 
foresaw some shifting of mill loca- 
tions if the rates are made permanent 
(Feedstuffs, July 22, page 1). 

Mr. Chapin agreed with these com- 
ments and said: “If these proposed 
rates go through it will also greatly 
restrict the feed business in the Chat- 
tanooga area to a possible 50-mile 
radius. These rates also would neces- 
sitate investment of capital for stor- 
age and handling facilities by feed 
manufacturers in the Gainesville 
area.” 


eee 
Some Consider Rate 
Changes as Boost 
For Memphis Trade 


MEMPHIS—wWhile opposition to 
what some railroads want to do to 
rates on grain shipments from the 
Midwest into the Southeast appears 
to be plentiful, some grain men here 
are saying that the railroad propos- 
als could double Memphis’ grain han- 
dling business. 

The Memphis Press-Scimitar re- 
ported that Cary Humphries, office 
manager for Cargill, Inc., in Mem- 
phis, said the new rate structure pro- 
posed by Southern Railway System 
would make it cheaper to ship grain 
by way of Memphis than by way of 
other cities in many cases. And he 
agreed with other receivers and ship- 
pers that the new rates could greatly 
expand Memphis’ trade. 

If federal approval is granted, 
Southern’s new rates on large ship- 
ments of grain will go into effect 
Aug. 10 (see accompanying story.) 
Two other southeastern lines—Lou- 
isville & Nashville Raliroad and At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad—have an- 
nounced that they, too, will reduce 
rates on grain shipments from the 
Midwest into the Southeast. 

It has been said here that the 
new rates—if they become effective— 
would cut the Memphis-to-Birming- 
ham rail charge in half. Men in the 
trade said Memphis would get busi- 

(Turn to MEMPHIS, page 79) 


German Action Threatens U.S. Poultry Exports 


WASHINGTON—High hopes held 
at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for continued high exports of 
poultry to western Europe were 
dashed this week when it was learned 
that Western Germany had granted a 
7¢ per pound subsidy to German 
farmers producing chickens. This sub- 
sidy all but washes out the price ad- 
vantage of the U.S. exports, and cer- 
tainly, if continued, will threaten not 
only to halt further increases but may 
also reduce the U.S. export total to 
German destinations. 


Not only is the German situation 
sericusly altered, but, according to 
USDA officials, it is now expected 
that the Swiss government will follow 
suit. These two nations have been in 
the lead in the use of U.S. poultry. 

Imports of U.S. poultry have pro- 
vided not only the consumers in that 
country with an acceptable product, 
but the U.S. prices have provided the 
distributive trade in Western Ger- 
many and Switzerland adequate and 
attractive margins, it was reported. 
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S. Jones Dickinson, Executive Vice 
President, Sherwood Feed Mills, inc. 


Woodrow S. Harrison, Vice President, 
The Baltimore Feed and Grain Division of 
Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc. 


“Baciferm® costs less than most antibiotic supplements, 
yet it is second to none’ 


says George Seymour, Director of Research, 
Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc, 


Hundreds of feed manufacturers have found that Baciferm, zinc 
bacitracin antibiotic supplements, does an outstanding job for 
their customers. Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc., of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is one of this growing list of Baciferm Boosters. The 
Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc. and its branch, the Baltimore Feed and 
Grain Division of Baltimore, manufacture over 175 different for- 
mulas of poultry, swine, beef and dairy feeds in addition to 
private label wild bird feeds and dog food. Their Director of 
Research, George Seymour, sums it up this way: 


*"Baciferm is certainly the buy. Baciferm is used extensively in 
our poultry and swine feeds. Baciferm costs less than most anti- 
biotic supplements yet is second to none in stimulating growth 
and reducing mortality." 
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Thoughts Turn to Paring Costs, Financial Support 
At Georgia Eventas Broiler Prices Dip Back Home 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstaffs Special Correspondent 


WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA— 
With broilers selling at an almost 
record low price back home, thoughts 
turned to economy of production and 
finance at the 14th annual convention 
of the Georgia Feed Assn. on this 
tropical island off the coast of 
Florida. 

Speaking on finances, W. D. Nus- 
baum, treasurer, Ralston Purina Co., 
urged members to weigh the cost of 
money in seeking financial support 
(Feedstuffs, July 23, page 1), and Dr. 
George Ingram, Golden Rod Feed 
Co., Cullman, Ala., and secretary of 
the Alabama Feed Assn., noted some 
of the economic values of integration. 

New Rail Rates 

While not officially a subject on 
the program, the new freight rates 
instituted by two major southern 
railroads were discussed extensively 
as members played golf, fished and 
lolled on the beaches. The feeling 
was that if—and there is a strong 
if—the rates do go into effect, some 
remarkable changes are going to take 
place in the feed and poultry busi- 
ness in the South (Feedstuffs, July 
22, page 1). Changes in transporta- 
tion, always a factor in production, 
may bring about some relocations of 
mill production, it was felt. 

Another major topic of conversa- 
tion was the decline of the broiler 
market again after it had started 
climbing. 

Members had left home expecting 
the market to rise another cent, but 
this failed to materialize. 

Dr. Ingram said integration seems 
to place great importance on saving 
a fraction of a cent on the volume of 


business done and this can be a very 
important factor. But he cautioned 
that “in integration you can lose 
money faster than as an independ- 
ent.” 

Tracing the trend toward integra- 
tion, he said it all started when grow- 
ers wanted a steady supply of chicks. 
Growers became dissatisfied with the 
kind of chicks they were getting, and 
so they put in their own hatcheries. 
Next, possibly, they became dissat- 
isfied with the price and quality of 
feed they were getting, so they ex- 
panded to this field and then pro- 
gressed onward through the process- 
ing plants and other divisions. 

The principal reasons, however, ap- 
peared to be dissatisfaction with 
hatcheries and the prices paid for 
feed, he said. Then, too, dressing 
plants had a tendency to dock con- 
tractors for various reasons such as 
color. 

Why It Has Grown 

Looking at integration today, Dr. 
Ingram said, several reasons are ap- 
parent as to why integration has 
grown. 

One of these is the cutting of over- 
head costs by eliminating at least 
three operations from management. 
And labor, equipment and responsi- 
bility of the labor force can be bet- 
ter coordinated. 

“Still another important factor is 
that the integrated company, by com- 
bining forces, knows how many birds 
are coming in and steady production 
can be maintained,” he said. 

“The integrated company can eli- 
minate the shifting of blame in 
errors. The tendency has been in in- 
dependent operations that if some- 
thing goes wrong to blame the feed 
or the birds. Feed gets the major 


portion of the blame. Under integra- 
tion, there is the ease of locating and 
eliminating problems. Loss of color 
becomes a matter of locating the 
trouble within the organization.” 

In these times of low prices, Dr. 
Ingram said, it is vitally necessary 
for the integrated company to realize 
that each phase of its operation must 
be self-supporting rather than letting 
some departments try to carry the 
load of others. 

Comments on Feed 

“If someone can produce feed 
cheaper than you can produce it, buy 
it, rather than try to manufacture it 
yourself. Let the man who can do the 
job best for you do it,” he urged. 

The feeding operation is 70% of the 
cost of production and savings effect- 
ed in this division can amount to 
more than other savings, he noted, 
and there are some methods by which 
savings possibly can be put into 
effect. 

The commercial feed manufacturer 
has to worry about the appearance 
of his product, whereas the integrated 
operator does not even consider it, so 
long as the quality is there, Dr. In- 
gram pointed out. 

The integrator saves on bags, 
which is a further savings and there 
is a savings in bulk handling which 
can be put into effect. One of the 
most common ways to save on bulk 
deliveries is to see that all trucks are 
fully loaded before leaving the mill. 
If one destination does not require a 
full load, then find another location 
for the balance of the load, he ad- 
vised. 

The integrator doesn’t have to fret 
and sweat over standards as much as 
the commercial man, so long as he 


does not violate state regulations, 
since the feed is going to his own 
flocks. Nor does the integrator have 
to fret regarding the level of fortifi- 
cation because of the practice of mov- 
ing the feed out over periods of 48 
hours. If feed is moved as produced, 
the integrator has no rancidity prob- 
lem, Dr. Ingram noted. 


Other Talks 


In addition to the talks about in- 
tegration and financing, the conven- 
tion program included discussions of 
feed control and calcium require- 
ments of broilers and layers: 


REGISTRATIONS—Al!l Georgia 
feed manufacturers will be required 
to register feeds with the state on 
forms which have been devised to 
simplify annual registrations, F. S. 
Carr, feed section, State Department 
of Agriculture said. 

The form, developed after feed 
manufacturers had asked for perma- 
nent registrations, says the brand 
may be renewed for another year by 
showing the registration number and 
complete name of the feed and by 
payment of a fee of $2. 

The department will furnish the 
form which will be checked against 
previous registrations. 

“Permanent registrations would fill 
the files with obsolete registrations,” 
Mr. Carr said. “I feel that the method 
we propose to use will simplify filing 
for manufacturers, and I know it will 
eliminate quite a bit of work in the 
department.” 


CALCTUM REQUIREMENTS FOR 
BROILERS—Dr. Hardy M. Edwards, 
Jr., University of Georgia, noted that 
two recent discoveries have stimu- 
lated research work on the calcium 
requirement of broiler chickens: (1) 
High energy diets capable of increas- 
ingly improved feed conversions may 
be formulated if all dietary consti- 
tuents are maintained at the same 
relative ratio and (2) absorption of 
certain antibiotics from the gastro- 
intestinal tract is improved when the 
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T-H Turkey Pre-Mixes are the easy, economical way to get the most 


out of your turkey feeds. Customized formulation eliminates over- 


fortification or duplication of additives. Simply select a combination of 


pre-mixes in the T-H feeding program that fits your needs. There are 
two T-H Pre-Mixes for turkeys that are designed to meet a variety of 


nutritional requirements. No. 1 is for starter, grower and finisher ra- 


tions . . . No. 2 is for turkey breeder rations. This complete pre-mix 


inventory gives you balanced nutrition for every growing stage... . 


while eliminating piecemeal ordering and waste. 


Thompson-Hayward maintains a staff of feed specialists to assist you 


with your feed problems. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


P. 0. Box 768 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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To better satisfy the needs of our 
customers. the Thompson Hayward Feed 
Chemical Division maintains a skilled 
and highly.qualitied staff of feed nutri 
tionists. Constantly in touch with the 
humerous research programs being con 
ducted by colleges and universities 
across the nation, this nutritional staff 
Stands ready to supply any necessary 
information or consultation concerning 
state feed laws, disease control, specialized feed formulation. 
't is the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture 
better feeds through more effective use of feed additives. You 
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calcium level of the diet is lowered. 

He said two discoveries have tend- 
ed to emphasize that there probably 
is no such thing as a definite amount 
of calcium required in rations. It is 
doubted that one specified amount 
can be used under all conditions. 
They also have emphasized that all 
requirements are determined from 
experimental results in which one or 
more criteria are used to establish 
the requirement. The criteria used 
may have a pronounced effect on the 
requirement established since the 
quantity of calcium required for max- 
imum growth, maximum bone ash 
and maximum antibiotic absorption 
will probably not be the same, he 
said. 

Georgia Work Reviewed 

For three years, work has been 
going on at the University of Geor- 
gia studying the effect of protein, 
energy and fat content of the diet on 
calcium requirements and calcium 
utilization by the young broiler 
chicken. 

Rations used were corn-soybean oil 
meal-fat type rations, with fish meal 
and fish solubles added to supply un- 
identified factors and with adequate 
levels of vitamins and minerals, ex- 
cept calcium, which was varied. 

Growth data obtained in a 26-day 
trial indicate there is not a definite 
growth response from the increasing 
levels of calcium in all of the diets 
fed, but there is usually a small in- 


crease in growth rate with increasing | 


calcium levels, Dr. Edwards reported 


It is necessary for feed manufac- | 
turers to establish a level of calcium | 
in broiler starter rations below which | 


they will not formulate, he advised 
In general, there would not seem to 
be any problem in arriving at this 


level, since calcium is a very inexpen- | 


sive nutrient, and the amount added | 


to the ration up to the amount re- 


quired for maximum bone ash is util- | 


ized by the chick and deposited in the 
carcass that is sold. Also, there does 
not appear to be any particular diffi- 
culty from high levels of calcium in 
broiler diets when phosphorus levels 
are adequate. A small degree of fat 
utilization may be apparent when 


large quantities of excess calcium are | 


present, however. 


Data discussed by Dr. Edwards in- | 


dicate that in order to obtain maxi- 
mum growth in very young chicks 
with most rations that are used to- 


day the quantity of calcium needed | 


is greater than the National Research 
Council recommendation, while for 
the potentiation of antibiotics, the 
lower levels of calcium shown may 
be used for short periods of time. 
“However, it should be understood 
that the most rapid growth will not 
be obtained with these rations which 
contain low levels of calcium,” he 
said. 

CALCIUM REQUIREMENT AND 
FEEDING PRACTICES FOR LAY- 
ING HENS—A number of factors in- 
fluence the calcium requirement of 
the layer. Dr. Edwards related that 
NRC places the hen’s requirement at 


2.25% of the ration. Recently, though, | 
Prof. C. F. Petersen, Idaho Agricul- | 


tural Experiment Station, found that 
the amount necessary for good shell 
quality is considerably above this 
level. 

By using a strain which had rather 
poor shell quality, he was able to in- 


Soft Phos; ite 
LONFOSCO 
Clay 
Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fla. 
Distributed by: Warren-Douglas 
Chemical Co. 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


crease the shell quality by adding 
calcium to the diet up to levels of 
45% when housed in high environ- 
mental temperature and up to 3.75% 
when the birds were housed in tem- 
perature of 50-60°. He also later 
found that with a strain with good 
shell quality he got response by rais- 
ing the calcium level of the diet from 
2.25 to 3.75%. 

Most rations today contain between 
900 and 1,000 calories of productive 
energy per pound and therefore they 
should contain from 3.34 to 3.75% 
calcium. Dr. Edwards said diets of 
lower calcium content could be used 
with lower producing hens. However, 
under most conditions it is necessary 
to formulate for the higher producers. 

“When it is considered that most 
of the broiler strains are not par- 
ticularly noted for their egg shell 
quality, and Prof. Petersen has shown 
that adding larger amounts of cal- 
cium to the diets of hens that lay 


eggs with poor egg shell, will raise | 
this egg shell quality, it is probably | 


desirable to disregard the low level 
of calcium calculated for the heavy 
hen’s ration and feed them the same 
level of calcium as the Leghorns,” 
Dr. Edwards said. 

“Regarding the practice of using 
high calcium in rations vs. the use of 
oyster shell free choice for hens— 
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CAMPUS, COMMERCIAL CAREERS COMPARED 


WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA—There is a difference between the 
academic life of a researcher on the staff of a university and that of one in 


commercial life. 


Fact is, there are two differences. And both were related at the annual 


Georgia Feed Assn. convention here. 


Dr. George Ingram, now with the Golden Rod Feed Co., Cullman, Ala., 
and formerly with Auburn University, gave one difference. At the university, 
he said, one went to work about 8:30 a.m. and quit at 4°30 or 5 p.m. In indus- 
try, you go to work about 7:30 and work until 5 p.m., then go home for dinner, 
after which you return to the office to do the things you didn’t get done during 


the day. 


The other difference was related by Dr. Hardy Edwards, University of 
Georgia, who was formerly employed by a commercial company. 

“The difference I’ve noticed in leaving commercial work for the univer- 
sity is about a one third smaller pay check.” 


when the large amount of calcium | 
carrier is used in the diet that is | 
necessary to obtain the very high 
levels of calcium we are speaking of 
here, feed efficiency will be reduced | 
unless there is an increase in the en- | 
ergy content of the ingredients used, 
since there would be a diluation of 
the ration. 

“Fortunately, during the past year 
and a half when this practice of put- | 
ting calcium into the diet in large 
quantities has been implemented by a 
large number of feed manufacturers, 
the price of oats and meal feeds has | 


been high enough that the feed manu- 
facturer was quite happy to put corn 
in place of them. If and when price 
shifts occur to where oats and meal 
feeds should become favorably priced, 
the manufacturer will have to be par- 
ticularly careful about putting these 
ingredients in laying diets in which 
he has 3.25 to 4% calcium, since the 
use of any large amount of these in- 
gredients will cause him to produce a 
ration of very low calorie content and 


| cause a drop in feed efficiency when 


this ration is fed to layers. 
“One of the big problems that the 


“sw 
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ANIMAL RESEARCH 
FACILITY FOR FDA 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration plans to start 
building late this fall a new animal 
research facility on a 195-acre tract 
of land near the Agricultural Re- 
search Center at Beltsville, Md. 

The site is being made available 
through the cooperation of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and has 
been approved by the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission for the con- 
struction of facilities to house experi- 
mental animals and for other labora- 
tory buildings. 


feed manufacturer has always faced 
with regard to the practice of having 
oyster shell free-choice is that in 
many cases, the producer failed to 
have oyster shell available at all 
times for the hens. 

“Another problem is the natural in- 
clination of the pullet and hen as she 
goes into production to gradually in- 
crease her intake of oyster shel! at a 
slow pace, causing poor egg shell 
quality during early laying stages and 
even while the hen is peaking. 

“It is my personal opinion that 
with the industry that we have to- 
day, it is advisable both from a nutri- 
tional point of view and from a man- 
agement practice point of view to in- 
clude in the hen’s ration a quantity 
of calcium sufficient to maintain egg 
shell quality.” 


Roger Hampton Heads 


Georgia Association 


WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA— 
Roger Hampton, Ralston Purina Co., 
Gainesville, was elevated to the presi- 
dency of the Georgia Feed Assn. at 
its annual convention in the Bahama 
Islands. 

Ray Benner of John W. Eshelman 
& Sons, Chamblee, was elected vice 
president. 

Five new directors were selected. 
They are: Lawrence Freeman, 
Gainesville; Hall Hatcher, Forsyth; 
John David Luke, Nashviile; Herbert 
Birdsey, Macon, and Jim Boyd, Car- 
tersville. 

The 1962 convention site will be 
determined later but a proposal was 
put before the convention to take a 
six-day cruise in the Caribbean Sea. 


EXTRA RICH 


FEEDS 
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Wisconsin Nutrition 


School Is Aug. 8-9 


MADISON, WIS. — Animal and 
poultry nutrition and other topics 
will command discussion here Aug. 
8-9 when the 12th annual Nutrition 
School for Feed Men convenes on the 
University of Wisconsin campus. 

Sponsored jointly by the University 
of Wisconsin and the Central Retail 
Feed Assn., Inc., Milwaukee, the two- 
day event will feature more than a 
dozen experts from universities and 
industry. 

The Tuesday morning program will 
open with registration and a motion 
picture entitled “Summer Feeding of 
Dairy Cattle & Grading Feeder Cat- 
tle.” Morning speakers and _ topics 
will include W. T. Diamond, secre- 
tary-treasurer, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Chicago, “The Cur- 
rent Picture”; Dr. W. H. Ebling, de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
University of Wisconsin, “Crops, Feed 


and Livestock”; C. D. Caparoon, Wis- 
consin and U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, “The Poultry Industry in 
Wisconsin”; and “Disease-Free (SPF) 
Swine Program” will be discussed by 
F. J. Giesler and Dr. C. W. Burch, 
both from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

“Recent Research on Mineral Nu- 
trition, Special Reference to Eggshell 
Quality” will be discussed Tuesday 
afternoon by Dr. C. F. Petersen from 
the University of Idaho. 

Other afternoon speakers, all from 
Wisconsin, and their topics include 
Dr. R. H. Grummer, “Confinement 
Raising of Swine”; Dr. N. L. First, 
“Forage Gestation Rations for 
Swine”; and Dr. R. P. Hanson and 
M. L. Frey, “Current Poultry Dis- 
ease Research.” 

A discussion group on poultry and 
swine, led by W. B. Griem, Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture, will 
climax the Tuesday afternoon session. 
A dinner and musical program are 
planned for Tuesday evening. 

Feed men will hear from five speak- 


ers Wednesday morning. Dr. B. R. 
Baumgardt, University of Wisconsin, 
will speak on “Current Wisconsin Re- 
search in Dairy Nutrition”; Dr. C. F. 
Huffman, Michigan State University, 
will discuss “High-Level Feeding for 
Dairy Cattle”; “Pellet-Feeding Sheep 
—Possibilities Unlimited” is the topic 
to be discussed by Dr. A. L. Pope, 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. R. 
P. Niedermeier and G. W. Werner, 
both from Wisconsin, will speak on 
the “Effects of Moisture on Preserva- 
tion and Feed Characteristics of Si- 
lage.” Climaxing the morning session 
will be Dr. J. W. Crowley of Wiscon- 
sin who will talk about “Feed Prepa- 
ration for the Dairy Cow.” 

Following a noon luncheon, Dr. A. 
L. Neumann, University of Illinois, 
will discuss “Vitamin A Deficiency 
in Beef Cattle.” A discussion group 
on dairy and beef cattle and sheep 
led by E. H. Spitzer, Murphy Prod- 
ucts Co., Burlington, Wis., will climax 
the two-day event. 
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You rule the weather when you operate an ARID- 
AIRE Grain Dryer. No matter what the moisture 
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production up. 

Almost every hen is host to disease germs. Under 
practical conditions—during stress—hens may lack the 
vitality to fight off infection. That's where Arsanilic 
Acid comes in...and the tougher the battle, the 
harder Arsanilic Acid fights. It opposes harmful bac- 
teria in the intestinal tract—helps protect against 
active disease—helps prevent laying slumps. 


When good feeds, top management and first-rate 
housing combine to keep hens healthy, laying per- 
centages are almost sure to be satisfactory. But these 
three basic factors of good poultry raising cost money 
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Merck Plans Amprol 


Plant Expansion 


RAHWAY, N.J. — Merck & Co., 
Inc. announced plans for another 
major expansion of the Elkton, Va., 
plant which produces Amprol, the 
firm’s new coccidiostat. 

Production facilities will be in- 
creased 40% at a cost of $2 million, 
with completion set for February, 
1962, according to James E. McCabe, 
marketing director for agricultural 
production of the Merck Chemical 
Division. 

The new expansion follows a 50% 
increase in facilities initiated early 
this year and scheduled for comple- 
tion this month. 

“Output of Amprol will be more 
than doubled by these expansions,” 
Mr. McCabe said. “The sales rate 
has been in excess of production capa- 
city for some months, and only a sub- 
stantial inventory, built up before in- 
troducing the product in October, has 
enabled Merck to maintain steady 


supply to customers who were pur- 
chasing Amprol when allocation be- 
came necessary in March. 

“Amprol is in widespread use in 
broiler areas throughout the U.S. It 
has also been cleared for use in tur- 
keys and will be offered to turkey 
growers by early 1962, when addition- 
al supplies become available,” Mr. 
McCabe pointed out. He said it is 
hoped that Amprol can be recom- 
mended for replacement flock rations 
in the near future. 


Additional Exhibitors 


KANSAS CITY—Additional firms 
have reserved consulting booth and 
exhibit space at the 1961 Feed Pro- 
duction School, to be held Sept. 11-13 
in Kansas City. Production School 
officials announced that Universal 
Milling & Machinery, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Canada, will exhibit its impeller im- 
pact mill, and Leach Mfg. Co., Gads- 
den, Ala., manufacturer of Lemanco 
bulk bins, will be represented in the 
exhibit area. 


| And the Feud 
Goes On... 


By Special Correspondent 
ATLANTA—No end seems in sight 


for the Georgia-Florida feud over 
poultry mspections and wing-tagging. 


Georgia is proceeding to inaugurate 
| inspection of citrus fruit shipped in 
| 


from Florida. This follows Florida's 
rejection of three-point 
condition. Gov. Ernest Vandiver said 
Georgia would call off its inspection 
levy on Florida citrus if Florida 


would: Remove its poultry inspection 
fee from “first handlers” in Florida 
as well as upon out-of-state proces- 
sors and shippers; 
tag provision, and accept federal in- 
spection of Georgia birds on a 24-bird 
container basis. 
Wires Exchanged 

“I respectfully submit that those 
actions would then make it possible 
for me to lift the Georgia 10¢-per- 


Low Cost—Big Returns. Arsanilic Acid is the low-cost 
production builder that helps hens fill more egg bas- 
kets any time of year. It costs only a couple of pennies 
per hen per year—costs so little your customers can't 
afford to be without it. In a 12-month feeding trial in 
Michigan, a good ration plus Arsanilic Acid produced 
15.7% more eggs. Yet, an increase of only two eggs a 
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day per 1,000 hens paid for the Arsanilic Acid. 

Useful In All Types Of Feeds. Every year, more egg 
producers are asking for low-cost Arsanilic Acid in all 
their poultry feeds. Not because they're trying to re- 
place good feeds, good management and good facili- 


ties with medication, but because they know that, 
under practical conditions, Arsanilic Acid-fed hens 


stay healthier and lay better. 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid 
is available in pure form or in premix form (one pound 
of premix is enough for one ton of complete feed). It's 
manufactured by Abbott and sold under the trade 
® Ask your Abbott man for details, 
Abbott Laboratories, 

Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 


Chemical Marketing 


101585 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
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ORANGE JUICE OUT 


ATLANTA — The Georgia States 
Rights Council responded to Florida’s 
insistence on collecting an inspection 
fee on poultry from Georgia by or- 
dering orange juice dropped from its 


banquet menu. 


| container inspection fee on Florida 


citrus products and bring a prompt 
and permanent truce in this unfor- 
tunate economic war,” Gov. Vandiver 
said in a telegram to Florida’s gover- 
nor, Farris Bryant. He also chal- 
lenged Gov. Bryant to see that Flori- 
da-processed poultry is also federally 


| inspected. Then Gov. Bryant prompt- 
remove the wing- | 


ly wired an answer saying that Flori- 
da has requested the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide fed- 
eral inspection for Florida. 

Georgia has suggested that broilers 
be marked as to grade on containers 
instead of wing-tagged, but Doyle 
Conner, Florida’s commissioner of ag- 


| riculture, is sticking to his guns, say- 


ing, “There will be no loose, uniden- 
tified Georgia chickens sold in 
Florida.” 

He also warned Georgia, which 
sells about half the poultry sold in 
Florida, is about to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg, meaning 
that Florida may go elsewhere to 
buy her broilers. 


No Special Session 

Gov. Bryant also scotched any be- 
lief anyone had that he might call a 
special session of the legislature to 
repeal the law requiring inspections 
and wing-tagging. 

“We have offered every concession 
we lawfully and properly can make 
and have tried to exhibit a willing- 
ness to go the extra mile toward 
meeting the demands of your com- 
missioner of agriculture and poultry 
processors,” he said to Gov. Vandiver. 


To Visit Europe 


VANCOUVER, CANADA—Prof. J. 
Biely, chairman of the poultry science 
department at the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, is leaving to attend the 
Fifth International Congress of Bio- 
chemistry in Russia. He also will visit 
experiment stations in Russia, plus 
other points of interest in Europe. 


NEW GRAIN FIRM 

SANTE FE, N.M.—A charter of 
incorporation has been granted here 
to the Ivy Nelson Grain Co., Inc., 
Clayton, N.M. The incorporators— 
Ivy Nelson, Paul Allison and M. A. 
Nelson—stated that purposes of the 
corporation are the buying, selling, 
and storing of grains, seeds and 
beans. 
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Hatcheries Become Fewer But Larger 


WASHINGTON — The number of | 


hatcheries in the U.S. has declined 
more than 50% in the last 20 years, 
but the average hatchery size has in- 
creased sharply so that there still is 
more capacity than needed, according 
to a research report issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
These trends have affected both 
hatcheries that produce chicks to be 
raised as laying hens and those that 
produce broiler chicks, the study 
showed. Moreover, a few breeders 


now produce a large share of the eggs | 


from which high-quality breeding 
chicks are grown. These producers of 
eggs from which high-bred chicks are 
grown operate highly scientific breed- 
ing establishments with large invest- 
ments, USDA said. 

The number of hatcheries declined 
from 11,638 in the 1937-38 season to 
5,169 in the 1958-59 season, while the 


| 
| 
| 


capacity per hatchery rose from 34,- | 
| Washington 25, D.C. 


148 to 113,533 eggs. 


Excess hatching capacity is largely 
in the smaller hatcheries, the re- 
searchers found. The larger establish- 
ments usually produce broiler chicks 
and are able to make fuller use of 
their facilities, on a more nearly 
year-round basis, than the smaller 
ones can. 

The report covers the first detailed 
study of the industry’s development 
and problems in 20 years, USDA in- 
dicated. Industry leaders had request- 
ed USDA to make a complete study 
in view of the revolutionary changes 
that have occurred during develop- 
ment of the broiler industry and the 
large increase of breeding franchises. 

A copy of the report, “The Hatch- 
ery Industry — Structure, Economic 
Changes, Problems,” Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 483, may be ob- 
tained from the office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


Emergency Road 
In Use at Dam 


By Special Correspondent 


DECATUR, ALA. 
two “grain haul roads” 
Wheeler Dam on the Tennessee River 
where a collapsed lock has tied up 


The first of | 
around | § 


barge shipments, was expected to be | 


in operation this week. 


Robert Nichols, chief of the engi- | 


neering branch of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority's division of navigation, 
said the second road will be opened 
later. 

The roads are being constructed 
around the lock to enable barges 
headed up the river from the Midwest 
to unload near the damaged lock. 
They will unload and trucks will 
carry grain and other feed ingredi- 
ents to a point above the dam for 
reloading. 

Mr. Nichols also said the marine 
leg TVA has rented from Cargill, 


Someone’s not using Ray Ewing... 


Poultry panicky? Temperature extremes, 
crowding, vaccinations and diseases will 
cause lots of Chicken Littles to think the 
sky is falling. This emotional stress can 
be eased by Serpasil®, the revolutionary 


new feed additive. 


Serpasil is the tranquieter that helps to 
pacify poultry, improve feed efficiency, 
promote egg production, minimize mor- 
tality and cannibalism. See your Ray 
Ewing representative — before the birds 


get into a foul mood. 


you can always rely on Ray Ewing 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 
Authorized Distributor of SERPASIL® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA + FORT WORTH, TEXAS « AMES, IOWA * LANCASTER, PENN. 


SYMPOSIUM GUESTS—G uests at 
the Smith Lifeline Fish Products 
Symposium held at the firm’s Port 
Monmouth, N.J., plant included the 
persons shown above. They are, 
clockwise: Dr. H. M. Scott, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Dr. Walter Glista, 
Wirthmore Feeds; Dr. Rollin Thayer, 
Oklahoma State University; Dr. J. 
Wesley Nelson, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
Joe Williams, Asheville, N.C., and 
Dr. Paul Griminger, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 


Inc., Minneapolis, will be in operation 
about Aug. 1. This leg will make it 
possible for cargoes to be lifted from 
barges below the dam to barges 
above it. 

Another marine leg is to be ready 
for operation in September. 


Louisville Feed Club 


Elects Julian Evans 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Julian Evans, 
Louisville, Ralston Purina Co., was 
elected president of the Louisville 
Feed Club at its recent annual golf 
outing here. 

Other officers elected at the outing, 
all from Louisville, included W. J. 
O’Connell, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
vice president; Larry Miller, Cargill, 
Inc., secretary; and Wilbur Gordon, 
Early & Daniel Co., treasurer. 


5 MILLS JOIN SWISHER 

DANVILLE, ILL.—The Swisher 
feed division of the William Davies 
Co., Inc., Danville, has announced the 
franchise affiliation of five independ- 
ent feed mills with its organization. 
The new Swisher Feed Service Mills 
are Wendell’s Feed Service, DeWitt, 
Ill.; Bluff City Mill, Mt. Carmel, IIL; 
Federal of North Iowa Grain Co., 
Greenup, Ill.; Wilkes Mill & Feed 
Co., Washington, Ga. and Marion 
Hatchery & Feed Mill, Amory, Miss. 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
IS DEMANDING 
MORE 
AND MORE 


Stroin Cross 


WHITE ROCKS 


All over the country broiler operators are 
joining the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 

extra margins of profit all along the 
rite or telephone any Cobb represente- 
for documented 


creatin 
line. 
tive or distribution center 
evidence. 
Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
and Overseas 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 
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REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


The Hammermill with heavy-duty gear rack 
screen change mechanism for oe action. 


Super Ajacs-O-Matic 
Screen Change Mechanism 


5 SIZES: 
50 TO 175 


@ Simple, mechanical, positive remote screen change au 

® Heavy, overlapping screen closure plate prevents leakage > 

@ Flexibility in location of control rods by use of universal joints ~ 

@ Insertion of any other size screen instantly, without tools Pi 

 -. @ Available with attached or separate motor driven fan : 
+ Two Separate Fan Arrangements Used With . 
+ the Jacobson Super-Ajacs-O-Matic Hammernmill 

ROTATION FAN DISCHARGE END FAN DISCHARGE a 


Write for Information and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


~ 
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Paul Sanford, Kan- 
sas State University poultry science 
department, holds a broiler from a 


BROILER—Dr. 


current K-State experimental test. 
Because of hot weather the current 
group is not expected to reach 4 Ib. 
in eight weeks. Dr. Sanford is in 
charge of nutrition experiments in 
the poultry science department. 


K-State Broiler Is 
4 Lb. in 8 Weeks 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas 
State University here recently pro- 
duced its first 4 Ib. broiler in an eight 
week period. 

According to Dr. Paul E. Sanford, 
poultry nutritionist who had charge 
of the experimental work, the event 
pointed up the advances made in 
broiler production in 35 years. He 
commented that K-State produced a 
bird weighing only 0.80 lb. at eight 
weeks on its 1927 ration. 

He said that a 1942 formula used 
at K-State produced a bird weighing 
1.70 lb. at eight weeks while a 1952 
formula produced a bird weighing 
2.52 Ib. at eight weeks. 

Dr. Sanford said that the new 
K-State “champ” was a chick from a 
cross-bred meat strain and that it 


TABLE 1. 1960-1961 Kansas State University 21% Protein Chick Broiler Ration, 


ents Used 


Corn, ground, yellow 
Sorghum grain, ground 


Alfalfa meal, dehydrated, 17% protein 


Soybean oi! meal, solvent extracted, 44% protein F 


Fish meal, 60% protein 

Solufern-500 (R) (Fermentation residue) 
Calcium carbonate (Limestone)* ... 
Dicalcium rock phosphate* 

Salt (Sodium chloride) * 


Total 
Added per Ib. 


CCC-244 with Zinc (R) (Trace mineral mix)* 


Vitamin A (10,000 USP units/gram)** . 
Vitamin D, (15,000 ICU/grami** 


Merck 58-A [(R) (8-Complex vitamin. mix) ** 


D-L Methionine (Feeding grade) ** 
Proferm-i2 (Vitamin B,. mix) ** 
Choline Chioride—25% mix** ... 
Amprol (R) (Coccidiostat)** 


Baciferm-i0 (R) (Zinc Bacitracin antibiotic) ** 


(R) Registered trade-mark. 
* Mineral premix. 
** Vitamin and additives premix. 


Department of Poultry Science 


Per 100 Lbs. 
Ibs 


was fed the K-State’s 1960-1961 21% 
protein basal ration. The experimen- 
tal lot containing the “champ” also 
received a coccidiostat and an anti- 
biotic, zinc bacitracin, at the rate of 
20 grams to the ton, he added. 


Credit Shared 


Dr. Sanford says that while nutri- 
tionists would like to take full credit 
for the phenomenal developments in 
broiler growing, credit must be 
shared with geneticists who have im- 
proved methods for selecting and 
breeding birds for faster rate of 
growth. 

“And not only has there been im- 
provement in rate of growth in the 
past 35 years, but there has been a 
marked improvement in feeding effi- 
ciency as well,” the nutritionist com- 
mented. Dr. Sanford says that at one 
time it took as much as 5.5 Ib. of 
feed to produce 1 Ib. of broiler. 

“Today, under conditions of our 
experiment, this can be done with as 
little as 1.8 lb. of feed,” Dr. Sanford 
says. “This emphasizes the progress 
poultrymen are making in producing 
more meat in less time at a lower 
cost.” 


Dr. T. A. Hieronymus to 
Forecast Bean Prices 


HUDSON, IOWA—Dr. T. A. Hiero- 
nymus, University of Illinois associate 
professor of agricultural marketing, 
will again make the soybean price 
forecast for the coming year at the 
American Soybean Assn. convention 
in Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 28-29, as 
he has for the past two conventions. 
His subject this year will be: “What 
Will We Get for 1961-Crop Soy- 
beans?” 

The 41st annual convention of the 
American Soybean Assn. will be held 
at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapo- 
lis. The annual convention banquet 
will be held the evening of Aug. 28. 

Firms serving the soybean industry 
will have exhibits. 


Southeastern Feed 


Production School 
Set Sept. 24-26 


DECATUR, GA.—The second an- 
nual Southeastern Feed Production 
School will be held at the Continuing 
Education Center at the University 
of Georgia Sept. 24-26. 


Announcement regarding the school 
came from the Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn. which sponsors the event 
in cooperation with the Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc., Kansas City. The 
association indicated that the event 
will feature a group of the nation’s 
top technical men discussing prob- 
lems faced in the daily operation of 
feed mills. 

Registration forms for the school 
may be obtained from the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 East 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

General information sessions will 
cover such subjects as personnel re- 
lations, trends in the feed industry, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and organizing and planning daily 
production, Southeastern officials 
stated. A series of workshop sessions 
is planned to cover micro-mixing, 
quality control and hammermill op- 
eration. 

Although the school is designed pri- 
marily for feed mill managers and 
foremen in the poultry industry, 
Southeastern officials stated, it will 
be open to any feed manufacturer. _ 

“Not only do we feel the informa- 
tion presented on the formal program 
is vital for good feed mill operators,” 
stated Fred Conklin, Decatur, Ala., 
chairman of the school planning com- 
mittee, “but we also feel the discus- 
sions these students have with the 
other people who face similar prob- 
lems every day are a valuable part of 
the school.” 


portraits of happy animals.... 


they love : the sweeter taste of 


SWEET-DRIED WHOLE WHEY 


and unidentified factors. 


y The most economical source of high quality milk 
solids for such critical formulas as 


@ BABY PIG FEEDS 

@ SOW RATIONS 

@ CALF MILK REPLACERS 
@ DOG FOODS 

@ POULTRY RATIONS 


DRIED MILK COMPANY 


‘DUNDEE e 


ILLINOIS 


. . they thrive on its growth and health promoting milk 
nutrients — the easily digested milk sugar (lactose) high 
quality milk protein, minerals, water soluble vitamins 


AVAILABLE 


in 3 convenient grinds 
CUSTOM (40M) —for use in 
milk replacers 
GRANULAR — for bulk handling 
and special needs 
REGULAR — for general use 


AVAILABLE — the year around 
— Midwest's storage facilities assure customers of an 
adequate supply of sweet, freshly ground dried whole 
whey during all seasons of the year. 


} 
| 
35.00 
25.00 | 
4.00 
1.00 
1.00 
grams 
10 
y | 
( 
\ 
: 
| 
| > | 
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= ...-Diggest booster of 


4 O O S T © — because it gives feed manufacturers the best sales 
story they have ever had to tell cattle feeders. Re- 


ports to the American Society of Animal Produc- 

feed mill profits tion indicate that diethylstilbestrol is worth $7.00 
per head to feeders (see Bulletin below). In six 

years’ time, it has gained such acceptance 

% of all beef cattle marketed now receiy 


BOOSTS —high-grain rations and -roughage rations 
alike. DiethylstilbestroLagmot a substitute for feed. 
Cattlemen must conséfite to feed a balanced ration 


feed p erformance for good resultg@@But the addition of Dawe’s 
Diethylstilbeg#r6l Premix does boost the ability of 


to produce gains. 


—according to the average of diethylstilbestrol. 


BOOSTS 


 . tests that have now continued for more than six 4 
gains 14% n 4 0% less feed with thousands of cattle and many different 
rations. Dawe’s Diethylstilbestrol Premix is manu- 


factured and sold under license granted by Iowa 
State University Research Foundation; Inc., under 
its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


LE May 31, 1961—Latest diethylstilbestro] test results released 


UL today at lowa Cattle Feeders Day show 9.1% improvement in feed conver- 
sion. Yearling steers, fed a supplement containing diethylstilbestrol in dry lot for 139 
days, returned approximately $9 more profit per animal than those not receiving it. 


@ em 
Dawe DAWES LABORATOR INC. 
14200 SOUTH LOND § A 


whether it's 
ING or GRINDING 


Roller Mills and Hammermills 
are the choice of those who want the FINEST 


W-W Hammermills with exclusive star 
cylinder handles all grinding assign- 
ments more efficiently with less power. 
Special heat-treated hammers, hard- 
surfaced with Tungston carbide — 
always maintain cutting edge. Quality 
construction for long, trouble-free serv- 
cie. All sizes up to 150 h.p. Prices 
$154 to $2,183.98.* 

* All prices f. 0. b. Wichita 
Send for complete literature and prices. Attractive time-payment plan available. 


2957 N. MARKET 
DEPT 311 


W-W Roller Mills are built to last a life- 
time ... have every feature demanded 
by big mill operators. Accurate single- 
control-wheel adjustments to perfectly 
process more capacity of feed per 
horsepower than any other. Adaptable 
to any power including PTO. Sizes 6” 


to 36”... prices $189.50 to $1,787° 


WICHITA 19, KANSAS 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 


BEET PULP 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND M4 OTHER FEEDS 
oe 
RIGHT BALANCE ~ 
FOR PROPER LIVESTOCK, POULTRY RIGHT PRICE 
AND SWINE NUTRITION FOR MORE PRoFiTS 
FOR THE FEED MILL 


LAMKIN'S 


FEED FORTIFIER 


Trust Lamkin’s to make a better vitamin and 
mineral concentrate. We've been manufactur- 
ing minerals since 1932. Our VI-MIN feed 
fortifier is the result of extensive research 
and testing, which we offer to the maker of 
formula feeds without qualification. For a 
complete livestock, poultry or swine ration, 
one that will contain a perfect balance of all 
the needed vitamins, minerals and growth 
factors, mix one pound of VI-MIN with 
every 100 pounds of feed. Adding VI-MIN 
adds little to your cost. 


NOW! CONTAINS 
VEGETABLE OIL 
FOR ADDED ENERGY 
MAIL COUPON NOW 

LAMKIN BROTHERS 
BOX 494 * BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


I am interested in VI-MIN Feed Fortifier. 
Please send complete information and prices. 


FOR INFORMATION 


Your Guarantee 
of Dependable, 
Low-Cost Nutrition 


Name 
LAM Kl N Company 
BROTHERS 
Town State. 


Box 494 » Brownwood, Texas 


| Elwood Witmer, Hespenheide & Thompson Co. employee, spouts feed into 


van-type truck in first picture. In second photo he is shown on farm dumping 
bagged feeds into truck attachment for blowing into farmer's bins. This is 
step in company’s bag-to-bulk service. 


factures two lines of feed—one of 
premium quality and another line 
that’s good but of slightly less qual- 
ity and lower priced—sort of like the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. “good, better 
and best” system. 


Here Are Some 
Service and 


Operational And the York firm discounts 
prompt payments with savings 
stamps. 


Ideas that 
Work for 
Feed Company 


In Pennsylvania 


By Francis English 
Special Writer 


Here Are the Details 

Now for some details: 

| While specialization appears to be 
| increasing on America’s farms, the 
diversified farm operation still is here 
and Hespenheide & Thompson is a 
feed manufacturer that recognizes 
this coexistence. The firm has adopt- 
ed a practice which it believes is an 
efficient solution to the need for vari- 
ous feeds on a general farm. This is 
its bag-to-bulk program. 

Through this plan, Premier Feeds 
are shipped in special bags, unloaded 
into Sprout-Waldron pneumatic blow- 
ers on the trucks and blown into 
farmers’ storage bins. 

“In much of the area we serve,” 
says W. Dale Anderson, vice presi- 
dent of Hespenheide & Thompson, 
“diversified farming is the rule rather 
than the exception. Our idea in de- 
veloping our bag-to-bulk program has 
been to render a service needed by 
our feed users.” 

Areas served by the company in- 
clude Central and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia and Virginia. 

Mr. Anderson points to the agricul- 
turally rich Lancaster County in 
Pennsylvania as a prime example of 
where such a program is particularly 
necessary. 

“Many of the Lancaster County 


There are some service and opera- 
tional characteristics of the Hespen- 
heide & Thompson Co. of York, Pa., 
that may not be unique but they do 
represent ideas that other feed manu- 
facturers might like to know more 
about. 

For instance, this manufacturer 
hauls feed to some dealers in a semi- 
trailer truck, detaches the trailer 
from the truck tractor and permits 
the dealer to use the loaded trailer 
as a “warehouse” until it is empty 
and picked up on a later delivery 
trip. 

Hespenheide & Thompson stores its 
bulk ingredients in two long rows of 
huge A. O. Smith Harvestores. 

To satisfy the needs of diversified 
farmers who feed dairy cows, poultry 
and hogs—maybe beef cattle to boot 
—on a single farm, the 40-year-old 


York firm bags its feeds according to | farms are diversified,” he says. “A 
the different species of animals to be | single farm may need dairy, poultry 
fed, loads these several feeds on a | and hog feeds. Or it may require beef, 
special bag-to-bulk truck then un- | layer and duck feeds. It might even 


need turkey and horse feeds as well. 
“So, it is easy to see that under 
such circumstances it would be neith- 


loads them on the farm into separate 
bins. 
Hespenheide & Thompson manu- 


NR Me & Thompson Co. of York, Pa., uses both trucks and railroad 
cars to distribute its feeds. First photo shows one of four van-type trucks 
used by the firm. It is standing beside two long rows of Harvestore units in 
which bulk ingredients are stored. Second picture shows spouting used to 
load rail cars. 
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er practical nor feasible to ship all 

feeds to such a farm in a regular bulk 

truck. Rather,” Mr. Anderson con- 

tinues, “‘we found it necessary to de- 

velop our bag to bulk program.” 
Heavy Bags Used 

The feeds used in this program are 
bagged in special bags—made of ex- 
tra heavy burlap for repeated use. 
For the most part, these bags are not 
run through the sewing machines, but 
are loaded directly on the special 
trucks. 

When the trucks reach the farms, 
each particular feed is dumped into 
the blowing unit and blown into the 
particular storage bin. 

The time required to unload a 
truck in the bag-to-bulk program is 
no more than that needed to unload 


a completely bulk shipment, Mr. An- 
derson notes. However, two men are 
required with the former method, 


while one is necessary with the latter 
Gives Savings Stamps 

The York-based company also fol- 
lows another practice which it con- 
siders a good service for its custom- 
ers. It gives S&H Green Stamps. 

“We give these stamps on a 15-day 
payment program,” reports Mr. An- 
derson. “We have exclusive use of 
this particular stamp in our territory. 
We like this program; it seems fair 
to all of our customers and eliminates 
many headaches involved in varying 
and delayed discounts. 

“Our customers also like to receive 
these particular stamps, since in east- 
tern U.S., there are so many S&H 
redemption centers. Our customers 
get a lot of valuable mileage from 
these stamps.” 

Trucks Important 

Trucks play an important role in 
the seven-state area of operations of 
Hespenheide & Thompson. Trucks 
are used almost exclusively in the de- 
livery of feeds in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 
These feeds go in bulk directly from 
the York plant. The company uses 
nine trailers, four van-type trucks 
and three special trucks for Morea 
liquid supplements. 

For the most part, 
of Premier Feeds in Virginia and 
West Virginia is through dealers. 
Most of the feed is sent to dealers 
by train. 

However, if a feed car is delayed 
or involved in a breakdown, Hespen- 
heide & Thompson rushes truck serv- 
ice to the dealers and farmers in- 
volved. “This is another service we 
emphasize,” reports Mr. Anderson. 


the utilization 


Trailers Exchanged 

The trailers also are used on an 
exchange basis with some dealers. 
When a trailer of feed is delivered, it 
is detached from the truck and the 
dealer uses it for warehousing. This 
eliminates considerable loading and 
unloading time and labor. When the 
next trailer shipment is made, the 
driver leaves the full trailer and picks 
up the empty one. 

Trucks also are used to haul in- 
gredients. After making a delivery, 
the trucks pick up ingredients in bulk 
when returning to the York plant. 
This greatly increases business effi- 
ciency, and bolsters controls of the 
ingredients inventory. 

Hespenheide & Thompson handles 
all of its ingredients in bulk, using 
two long rows of huge A. O. Smith 
Harvestores for storage. 

Second Line of Feed 

The company has seen the need to 
have a second line of feed in its opera- 
tions. Sold under the brand name of 
York Feeds, the latter is considered 
a good feed, but its quality isn’t as 
high as the Premier Feeds. 

The company sees demand increas- 
ing for the second line feeds, used 
primarily for economy purposes. 
However, Hespenheide & Thompson 
does not have a heavy demand from 
dairy farmers for the second line 
feed. 

“The better you make dairy feeds, 
the more our dairy farmers like 
them,” says Mr. Anderson. “Our 


dairymen want the best feeds we can 
give them.” 

The biggest moving feed in the 
York line is layer feed. 

Ingredient Chemist 

For both the Premier and York 
lines, Hespenheide & Thompson feed 
specialists develop their own formu- 
las. However, the firm has an inde- 
pendent chemist 


feeds. 

Samples of various feeds are pulled 
daily at the York plant and shipped 
to the chemist, some 30 miles away 
in Harrisburg. Reports are checked 
carefully for effective quality control. 

“We like this system,” states Mr 
Anderson. “There are no influences 
on the chemist since he is not an em- 
ployee and is not right in our own mill. 
This gives us the good check on 
quality that we believe is fair to our 
customers.” 


Nutrena Feed School 


ELK RIVER, MINN.—A _ week- 
long review of poultry and dairy cat- 
tle feeding and handling techniques 
was held at the Cargill-Nutrena re- 
search farm here for 19 Nutrena 
dealer representatives. 

Highlights of the session—latest in 


training meets—included inspection 
tours of the “high density layer sys- 
tem” house prototype, poultry and 
turkey systems and nutrition study 
units, and various livestock and swine 
facilities. 


central research laboratory and ad- 
ministrative office near Wayzata 
and Nutrena_ general 
computation quarters in Minneapolis. 
Members of the group included 
Jack L. Oberg, Anoka (Neb.) Grain 
Co.; William G. Weiland, Love & 
Weiland, Madison, Neb.; Alfred H. 
Blumanhourst, K & T Farm Supply, 
Grant, Neb.; Henry A. Goll, Farm 
Feeds, Inc., Falls City, Neb.; Ray- 
mond T. LaFrenz, Osakis (Minn.) 
Hatchery; Bernard J. McLaughlin, 
Cargill, Inc., Marshall, Minn.; Allen 
L. Holling, Cargill, Inc., Hardwick, 
Minn.; Bernard R. Kornmann, 
Princeton (Minn.) Mill & Elevator; 
Clayton Reinicke, Arlington (S.D.) 
Mobile Milling; Joe H. Neshiem, Car- 
gill, Inc., 
Justice, Justice Feed Service, Botna, 
Iowa; Gerald Haas, Cargill, Inc., 
Hartland, Minn.; Robert Neham, 
Thiel’s Mill, Slinger, Wis.; 
Beisbier, Clyman Elevator Co., Camp- 
bellsport, Wis.; Lloyd Kingery, Tripoli 
(Iowa) Grain & Feed; George Hack- 
ett, Holmes & Barnes, Ltd., 
Rouge, La.; R. C. Mills, R. C. Mills 
Co., Klondike, Texas; James Horn, 
Greenville, Texas, and Verlon Love, 
Bridgeport (Texas) Feed Mill. 


Animal Care Panel Is 
Sept. 27-29 in Boston 


BOSTON, MASS. — Plans for the 


ing Sept. 


research center, Harvard Medical 
School, 
the event. 

The professional program will in- 
clude a selection of papers on animal 
eare; an informative panel discussion 
on planning, cost of construction and 
the suitability of comparative mate- 


mals. 


special assistant to the President of 
the U.S. for science and technology; 
a Nobel prize winner; the Massachu- 
setts commissioner of public health; 


settts Medical Society. The Griffin 
award will be presented. 

A social program and special at- 
tractions for the ladies are also 
| planned. 


who is general chairman of | 


Other plans call for talks by the 


and the president of the Massachu- | 


in Harrisburg to | 
handle continuing evaluations of the | 


a series of regularly scheduled dealer | 


The dealers also toured Cargill’s | 


offices and | 


Madison, S.D.; Keith A. | 


Linus J. | 


Baton | 


12th annual Animal Care Panel meet- | 
27-29 at the Statler Hilton | 
Hotel in Boston have been announced | 
by Dr. B. F. Trum, director, animal | 


rials for animal quarters; and closed- | 
circuit TV with live demonstrations | 
of proper handling of research ani- | 
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THE ECONOMICAL DRY BLACKSTRAP 


MOLASSES | WS 


K Processing Company 


* PH AM 3-3096 


,lowa © 


LANDERS DIMPLE-FACED ROLLER * 


EACH OF THE ABOVE ROLLERS PRODUCED « 
3000 TONS OF THE SAME FORMULA PELLETS 


. .. the conclusion is simple. The corrugated rollers on the right 
have started to wear on the outside edges which means that the 
die has stopped pelleting through the outside holes. The Landers 
Dimple-Faced rollers on the left are still able to deliver many 
more tons of pellets. Shouldn’t you make this comparison in 


your own mill? 


207 EAST BROADWAY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


CORRUGATED ROLLER 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office #2875709 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


LANDERS © 207 £. BROADWAY © FORT WORTH, TEXAS ! 
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Chemical solubility and biological feeding tests conducted by independent research laboratories have 
proved that “‘all defluorinated phosphates are not alike.” 


But are all dicalcium phosphates alike? 


A comprehensive chemical and physical analytical study of Smith-Douglass DIKAL and two com- 
titive products was recently concluded by Cox and Gillespie, Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
ichmond, Va. Their report, covering analyses and comments, follows: 


Comments by Cox and Gillespie 


1) DIKAL as compared to Sample A: 
a) The relatively high magnesia content of Sample A (3.56%) resulting in high magnesium 
phosphate and magnesium carbonate is not thought to be due to impurities in limestone, but to 
other magnesia which has been added to raise the phosphorus solubility. Unreacted calcium 
carbonate and magnesium carbonate are high. 
b) DIKAL has a higher dicalcium phosphate content. 
c) DIKAL has a lower apatitic phosphate content. Apatitic phosphates are highly insoluble. 
d) DIKAL has a higher total phosphorus (phosphate) content. 
e) The phosphate in DIKAL is more soluble. 
f) The titration curve shows DIKAL to be buffered—therefore will retain its solubility. 
g) DIKAL is “‘not loaded” with magnesia —its solubility is due to chemical processing. It contains 
very limited amounts of unreacted limestone or magnesia. 
h) DIKAL is more uniform in granulation and it has a granule hardness more resistant to abrasion. 


2) DIKAL as compared to Sample B: 


a) Sample B has a high aluminum phosphate (6.44%) and an iron phosphate above that of DIKAL. he 
The unreacted limestone (calcium carbonate) is much higher (10%). The total calcium phosphates oT 
(mono and di-) are much lower than DIKAL—62°%, in comparison with 71°. The apatitic content 
is higher. is 
b) Irrespective of the unfavorable chemical comparison between sample B and DIKAL—the i 


physical comparison is more so. In every respect, Sample B is inferior . . . including an off color 
and odor. The acid insoluble shows much carbon. 

c) The physical advantages of DIKAL are most apparent —odor, free flowing, hardness of granule, : 
uniformity of particle. ee 
d) DIKAL has a higher di-calcium phosphate content, is more soluble, has lower apatitic phos- : 
phate, and a higher total phosphorus and calcium. 

e) DIKAL is lower ‘n the impurity iron phosphate, and much lower in aluminum phosphate. 
f) DIKAL is substantially lower in unreacted “limestone.” 

g) DIKAL has less ‘“‘free carbon’ —shown by color and acid insoluble. 


In conclusion, DIKAL is significantly more soluble than competitive products tested. Conversely, 
DIKAL has one-third to one-half less insoluble phosphate. 


Samples represent commercially available products and are designated in the same manner as in the recently published Ee 
“Phosphorus Availabilities as determined by Assays conducted by the Lime Crest Research Laboratory, Newton, New z 
Jersey"’ (copies available upon request). 
Competitive dicalcium | Competitive dicalcium mee 
phosphate A (produced| phosphate B (produced : 
from ‘‘electric furnace’’| from ‘‘wet process’’ | Smith-Douglass 
phosphoric acid) phosphoric acid) DIKAL 
Dicalcium Phosphate, CaHPO, 63.57% 
Monocalcium Phosphate Ca(H2PO,.)2 9.68 ane 7.33 
Calcium Carbonate CaCO, 5.73 
Magnesium Phosphate Mg(H.PO,)2 13.46 ................. 3.98 
Disodium Phosphate NaH,PO, 1.64 
Calcium Sulfate CaSO, 2H,0 \ 7.07 
Unreacted Silica and Carbon 1.21 
Moisture and Water of Crystallization**: 4.46 ................. 1.53 
100.00 100.00 100.00 . 
*Apatite content is arbitrary and approximate. 7 
**Water of crystallization is by difference. i 


Let us figure the cost of DIKAL delivered to your plant. 


K A L 'is Ae PRoOoDBU Cc Tt F 


COMPANY, INC. e NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


3 

INTEGRITY SMITH -DOUGLASS 
QUALITY 
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Plans Set for 
Arkansas Event 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Sept. 
28 and 29 have been set as dates 
for the 11th annual Arkansas For- 
mula feed Conference to be held at 
the University of Arkansas’ Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, it has been 
announced by Dr. E. M. Cralley, sta- 
tion director. 

According to Dr. E. L. Stephenson, 
animal nutritionist in charge of the 
program, registration will be held 


Thursday morning, Sept. 28, in the | 


Animal Science Building on the 


university campus. The program will 
begin at 10 a.m. and continue through 
Friday. 

A unique feature of this year’s pro- 
gram is a panel discussion on the 
most economical rations for beef and 
dairy cattle, broilers and swine. It 
will be held on Friday afternoon. 

Also included on the program will 
be discussions on additions of animal 
and fish materials to rations, amino 
acid balance, and energy-amino acid 
relationships. 

Talks will be made by researchers 


from the Arkansas Agricultural Ex- | 


periment Station and by personnel 
of the feed industry. 

The conference is open to anyone 
interested in feed formulation. 


Forage Analyzed 


By Massachusetts 


AMHERST, MASS. — More than 
850 samples of hay, corn and grass 
silage were analyzed for feeding 
quality in 1960 through the Massa- 
chusetts Forage Evaluation Program 
that was begun in 1959. 

Dr. Stanley N. Gaunt, extension 
professor of dairy and animal science 


at the University of Massachusetts, 
disclosed that the program received | 
a greater participation throughout 
the state in 1960 than in the previous | 
year. 
“The advantages of earlier cutting | 
advocated by the program showed | 


improvement over 1959,” said Dr. 
Gaunt. “It was interesting to note 
than in 1959 almost half of the hay 
was cut after June 28, whereas in 
1960 only 28% was cut after that 
date. This early cutting was perhaps 
the realization of a need to cut earli- 
er and the better hay weather dur- 
ing 1960.” 


Get it in the Midwest from 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-888) Des Moines 11, lowe 


exact needs. 


Big capacity, 
low cost 
working bins 


Big capacity Butler Stor-O-Matic tanks 

make it easy to segregate, grade, store and 

handle large volumes of grain in a mini- i 
mum of space... with a minimum of labor | 
and handling equipment. 

Complete with hopper bottoms and op- 
tional discharge augers, they make ideal 
working bins. And, when equipped with 
Butler aeration systems, Stor-O-Matics are 
ideal grain storage tanks. 

Butler all-steel, weather and vermin- 
tight construction keeps grain clean, dry 
and bright. Maintenance and insurance 
rates are low. And, Butler mass-production 
economies bring you these tanks at a low 
cost-per-bushel. 

Individual tanks are available in capac- 
) ities from 5,845 to 9,242 bushels. Or, 
complete Stor-O-Matic centers offering 
everything you need for a complete grain 
handling service can be tailored to fit your 


For complete details on Butler Stor-O-Matic 
| tanks, contact your feed manufacturer i 
| or write directly to us. 


| 


| 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26,Mo, + 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California . 


902 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Mi p 


HH! 


| 


| 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


i. 14, Mi 


1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


MFRS. OF EQUIPMENT FOR FARMING, TRANSPORTATION, BULK STORAGE, OUTDOOR ADVERTISING + METAL BUILDINGS + PLASTIC PANELS * CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 


Factories at Kansas City, Missouri * Minneapolis, Mi 


ta * Galesburg, Illinois * Richmond, California * Birmingham, Alabama + Houston, Texas * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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MADE ROCHESTER, N.Y., BY 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES Division oF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated 
hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservatives. 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 


Net Tare Control No. 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 


t—— PGB-250 This is the trademark of DPi's dry vitamin A 
for fortifying feeds, pre-mixes, concentrates, and other 
products fed to poultry and livestock. The material con- 
sists of golden orange spherical particles in a size range 
between 30 and 120 mesh. i 


This 


is what 


DPi has been a primary producer of vitamin A for a long 
time, was first to synthesize it commercially in this coun- 
try, produces vitamin A in a modern plant using methods 
and processes developed in DPi laboratories. 


means 


Palmitate This is an inherently more stable form of vita- 
min A. It resists the effects of heat, moisture, and long 
storage. Testing vitamin A palmitate and the other com- 
mercial ester, vitamin A acetate, in stored feeds and pre- 
mixes, we typically find 25% or better stability for the 
palmitate than for the acetate. aS 


Gelatin is the most effective substance we have found for 
vitamin A against air.and minerals. Its digesti- 
bility makes the vitamin quickly available to the bird aid 
or animal. ‘at 


sane The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 250,000 | 
units per gram. You can also get potencies of 30,000, ; 
20,000, or 10,000 units per gram. The diluent used in these 
dilutions is solvent-extracted soybean feed of particle 
size range especially chosen to blend with PGB-250. 


You can get PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A in 25-pound and 100-pound drums directly 
from us or from distributors throughout the country. For further information or a 
quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago + Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. ; 


= 
PGB-250 
ORY VITAMIN A 
PGB-250 
it all 48 
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First Results in Mississippi State 
Study of Layer Floor Space Reported 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—Reduc- 
tion of floor space per layer from 3 
to 2.25 sq. ft. did not affect egg pro- 
duction in a study at Mississippi 
State University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station here, according to Dr. 
Charles H. Thomas. 

The study is being continued for 


more positive results, according to 
Dr. Thomas. 

He noted that for many years, com- 
mercial egg producers allowed their 
layers 3 sq. ft. of floor space per bird. 
But, he said, recently many producers 
have reduced the space per bird to 
2.6 sq. ft. or less. 

It was for this reason that the 


TABLE 1. Production and Income as Affected by Floor Space 


Number of birds housed 

Egg production per bird housed 
Pounds of feed per dozen eggs . 
Mortality 


—Number of square feet per bird housed— 


1.50 2.25 3.00 
264 176 264 
. 165 176 175 
5.99 5.96 5.70 
8.7% 6.2% 7.6% 
$0.88 $1.05 $1.17 
++» $0.58 $0.46 $0.38 


NOR-VELL 


GYRATORY 


SCREEN 


The newest idea in coarse cleaning. One to four sieves for 
efficient screening or crumbling. High capacity, dependable, 
economical. A perfectly balanced machine, self-contained 
in one simple unit. Sturdy construction gives long, trouble- 


free service. 


Write for information, 
specifications and 
prices on all Nor-Vell 
products. We will 
custom build to suit 
your requirements. 


FORT SCOTT. KANSAS 


TABLE 2. Average Egg Production of Two Strains and Reciprocal Crosses 
Between These Strains Using Varying Numbers of Square Feet of Floor 


Space Per Bird 
Number of square feet per bird 
.50 2.25 3.00 Average 
144 154 158 15i 
156 175 168 166 
178 190 178 18! 


study was undertaken. Dr. Thomas’ 
comments on the results follow: 
Figures Told 

Reducing the floor space per bird 
from 3 to 2.25 sq. ft. did not affect 
egg production; however, the reduc- 
tion to 1.50 sq. ft. per bird resulted 
in a lower average egg production 
(Table 1). Pounds of feed required 
to produce a dozen eggs increased as 
the floor space per bird decreased. 
Labor income per bird housed also 
decreased as space per bird de- 
creased. However, labor income per 
square foot of floor space increased 
as floor space per bird decreased. 

The average egg production of the 
two strains and reciprocal crosses be- 
tween the strains are given in Table 2. 
The egg production of the two pure 
strains was lower than the crosses 
under all three conditions, and the 
production for both strains and the 
crosses was as low or lower when 
the birds were allowed 1.5 sq. ft. of 
floor space than when they had 2.25 
or 3 sq. ft. per bird. 

Results of one trial indicate that 
the labor income per bird is higher 
when the birds are allowed 3 sq. ft. 
of floor space per bird, and that 
strains that perform best when given 
3 sq. ft. also tend to perform best 
when allowed 2.25 or 1.50. If housing 
and equipment costs are taken into 
consideration the greatest returns 
from a fixed number of birds can be 
expected if the birds are allowed 3 
sq. ft. of floor space. However, if the 
amount of floor space is held constant 
and the floor space per bird is de- 
creased, the greatest returns can be 
expected when the birds are allowed 
1.50 sq. ft. per bird. 

Procedures Told 

Dr. Thomas’ comments on proce- 
dures follow: 

Layers were housed in four houses. 
Each house was divided into two 
pens, each pen having 200 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Sixty-six birds were 
housed in one pen in each house, for 
a total of 264 birds with approximate- 
ly 3 sq. ft. per bird. One hundred 
seventy-six birds were housed in two 
of the remaining pens (88 birds per 
pen) with approximately 2.25 sq. ft. 
per bird, and 264 birds were housed 
in the other two pens (132 birds per 
pen) with approximately 1.50 sq. ft. 
per bird. 

An equal number (176) of two 
strains and reciprocal crosses be- 
tween these strains were housed un- 
der each of the three conditions. The 
number of nests and inches of feeder 


FREE BROCHURE 
on Columbia Quarry’s orig- 
inal Dust-Free, Eosy-Mixin 

ucts. Sdnd now for complete 
Information... Write: 
COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 
1007 Washington Avenue 


and roost space were the same on a 
per bird basis in each pen. 

When the birds were housed at 
five months of age, red plastic peep- 
ers were placed on all birds with a 
cotter pin. Egg production records 
were obtained from 5% months of 
age to 17 months of age. 

To determine the costs and income 
the following prices were used: Cost 
per bird housed, $1.50; laying mash, 
$70 ton; eggs, 36¢ doz.; sale of hens, 
35¢ each. 


CANADIAN AG DIRECTOR 

TORONTO — W. A. Goodfellow, 
minister of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. D. N. 
Huntley, head field husbandry depart- 
ment, Ontario Agricultural College, 
as director of the newly-created Agri- 
cultural Research Institute of On- 
tario. 


Poultry Mash Leads 
Kentucky Feed Sales 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Poultry mash, 
at 160,275 tons, comprised more than 
one third of Kentucky’s 437,058 tons 
of mixed feeds sold during 1960, re- 
ports the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

Sale of dairy feed was 94,525 tons, 
and pig and hog feed followed with 
88,563 tons. Cattle feed sales to- 
taled 19,776 tons and calf feed sales 
totaled 5,198 tons. Turkey mash sales 
totaled 9,790 tons. 

Straight feed material sales 
amounted to 143,594 tons for the 
year. 

The accompanying table lists the 
sales volume of all mixed feeds and 
straight materials during 1960. 


TABLE 1. Commercial Feed Tonnage 
Sold in Arizona During 1960 


Mixed Feed 


Calf feed 
Cattle feed 
Dairy feed 
Dog and cat feed 
Horse and mule feed ... 
Mineral feed 
Pig and h 

Poultry 
Rabbit feed 
Scratch feed 
Sheep feed 
Stock feed 
Miscellaneous mixed feed 


Total mixed feed 


Straight Materials 


Alfalfa products 
Animal products 
Barley products 
Brewers products 


n products ‘ 
Cottonseed products ... 
Distillers products 
Linseed and flax products 
Molasses 


Oat products 
Soybean products ... 
Wheat products 
Miscellaneous products . 


Total straight materia! 
Grand total 


mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MOOERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


MOOERS MFG. CO. 


Windom, Mina. Phone TE 1-2644 


| | 
Labor income per bird housed ............... | 
Labor income per square foot of floor space.... - —— 
i 
| 
¥ 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| | 
— 
' » 
Tons 
19,776 
4. 94,525 
12,047 
12,100 : 
6,637 
| 88,563 
160,275 
1,610 
10,069 
1,801 
1,514 
9,790 
13,153 
240 
MBIA BUY . . . the most versatile 
St. Louis 1, 
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CPM Dual-Speed Pellet Mill is like having two milis 
in one. Great versatility and great strength are com- 
bined to give you the best die speed for all your pellet- 
ing jobs—no matter how tough. 100 or 125 HP, 1800 
RPM motor; wide range of die speed combinations 
available. An exceptional value on the basis of stamina 
alone. Call your man from CPM, today. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Saies and Service in Principal Cities 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


Wilson’s strict control over ingredients and processing 
gives you the same purity and high nutritional values 
every time. Put quality in your brand with Wilson’s 
RED W products. 


VITAGEN FEEDING FAT 
Makes the dependable rations needed for healthier dogs, better farm animals, and poultry 
typical of fresh cracklings; free of off- 


Maver & Oder..........+00. odors, such as rancidity and sourness 
nutritional components 99%+ 
bakes white to yellow 
. over 40 hours 


about 50 


MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 


Nature’s own formula for high energy 
feeds. This potent ingredient retains its 
effectiveness generation after generation. 
Dogs, domestic animals, and poultry are 
natural meat eaters. They must have the 
abundant unisolated growth factors pres- 
ent in RED W BRAND animal proteins. 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
Chicago + Cedar Rapids + Kansas City + Oklahoma City 
Omaha + Los Angeles + Denver « Albert Lea « Memphis 


DRIVE-THROUGH DUMPING AREA—This drive-through dumping area 


with two dump sections was installed recently at the White Elevator Co., 
Pulaski, Wis., to give farmers better custom mill service. Owner Mahlon Pro- 


kopovitz says that improving his custom mill facilities brought a 24% increase 


in business in 1960 over 1959. 


Feed Man Promotes Feed 
On Basis of What It Will Accomplish 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A Wisconsin feed man promotes his 
feed on the basis of what it will ac- 
complish, production-wise, for dairy, 
hog and poultry farmers. 

“I know that my registered Two 
Brothers feed must stand the long- 
run test of quality in competition 
with other feeds,” says Mahlon Pro- 
kopovitz, owner of the White Eleva- 
tor Co. at Pulaski, Wis., “so why 
shouldn’t I push that angle?” 

“Each time we sell our feed we tell 
the customer to watch the feed’s pro- 
ductive capacity very carefully and 
compare it with other feeds he has 
used. We tell him we think it is the 
best feed he can use and we want 
him to test this himself.” 

Mr. Prokopovitz says that most of 
his customers do that. That they like 
the results is shown from the fact 
that they keep coming back for more. 
And many of them tell their neigh- 
bors how much they like Two Broth- 
ers feed. 

“We don’t have a big advertising 
campaign,” says this custom mill op- 
erator who makes his own brand of 
feed. “We use a little newspaper ad- 
vertising and some direct mail. Our 
feed really must advertise itself on 
the basis of what it can do. And we're 
making progress.” 

Quality Selling 

This custom mill owner points out 
that if he sold his feed on a competi- 
tive price basis there might be some 
customers who would think it wasn’t 
top quality feed because of the lower 
price. “But we've got quality,” says 
Mr. Prokopovitz, “so why not sell 
this idea and get paid a fair price 
for it?” 

This mill owner buys a premix and 
builds feeds from there on up. He 
operates his feed and coal business 


MOL 
MOLASSES 
ALF RANIOW 

25 
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with three full-time men and one 
part-time employee. 

“I carry one more mill man than I 
would if I had just a custom mix 
business,” says Mr. Prokopovitz. “I 
use the third man to make our own 
brand of feed when the mill has no 
custom work. I can also use this third 
man to help out when the custom mix 
rush is heavy. In this way I can get 
my feeds manufactured and also give 
customers better and quicker custom 
mill service.” 

Mr. Prokopovitz sells mostly dairy 
feed, with hog and poultry feeds ac- 
counting for considerably less volume. 
He points out that most dairy men 
in this area come in once every week 
or two weeks with grain to be ground 
and have a dairy ration made up. 
These men are excellent grind and 


DOING BUSINESS—Mahlon Proko- 
povitz, left, owner of the White Ele- 
vator Co. at Pulaski, Wis., is pictured 
here transacting business with a cus- 
tomer. 


can easily see them,” says Mahion Prokopovitz, owner of the White Elevator 
Co., Pulaski, Wis., in referring to his firm’s new price board shown here. 
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Terramycin helped the feed on the right 


increase rate gain 12.12% 
8.05% less feed per pound gain 


when you really want results...use 


POTENT TERRAMYCIN 


— 4 | 


DUMPING CORN—A farmer unloads corn into a new dump area at the 
White Elevator Co. at Pulaski, Wis. Hay chopper at left is used to chop baled 
hay before it is moved by gravity to the firm’s new Jacobson hammermill. 


them | 


of | 


mix customers. And 95% 
take their feed in bags. 
Mr. Prokopovitz believes that the 
efficient small custom mill owner in | 
a dairy region is in a good competi- | 
tive spot. The dairy man doesn’t use 
as much concentrate as the hog or 
poultry farmer, but he does have vol- 
ume grinding and mixing. The dairy 
man wants a good custom mill nearby | 


on which he can depend to process his 


| feed, and which will also offer a pick- 


up service. 
Mill Remodeled 
To give better custom mill service, 
Mr. Prokopovitz began remodeling his 
mill several years ago. He added a 
new Jacobson 75 h.p. hammermill 
with 40 h.p. on the blower and he also 


RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 


AT LOW COST! 
Ves 


POTENCY RESULTS! 


Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity yo your own feeds for just a few cents abag with 


VITAL-MIN  LAS-O-MIN MIN-O-LAS REQUIRES er 
FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! | calves. Fortified with Aureomyels 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Mixes are formulated to provide 
These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
Growth and continued high production under stress 


Vitamin-Mineral Pre- 


nutritional elements lacking in the arains. 


conditions. 


“SIERSEE Co. 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 


You'll increase feed 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vita- 
min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 


FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 
JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 


sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 


car-supp< 


IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 
You get the rt jpowtes calf food 
factors in CAF-SUP 

CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 

e Vitamin A @ Vitamin D @ Aureomycin 


CAF-SUPP 


A dependable body buildi: food, 
simple and economical to feed . 
— a@ definite return on invest 


men 
RESULTS GUARANTEED! 


Peckaged in 25 ond 50-pound begs 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF-.SUPP! 


PRE-CAF-SUPPS 
with SWEET Milk Solids 
THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 


to help prevent scours and other minor 
digestive disturbances, 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Packaged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 

SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 
Jobber and Distributor Franchises Aveileble 


Established 1920 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


installed a new Jacobson one ton 
mixer. 

Other equipment includes an older 
type mixer, a Roskamp huller and 
Eagle hay chopper and a Grist-O- 
Matic charge system. The firm 
charges 10¢ a bale for chopping hay, 
plus grinding. Formerly, Mr. Pro- 
kopovitz charged 8¢ per bag for 
grinding. Now, with the metered pow- 
er charges, coarse grinding is lower 
and fine grinding is higher. The farm- 
er is able to see that the power 
charge for his grinding is based on 
the electricity used. 

24% Business Increase 

Improving his custom mill facilities 
brought Mr. Prokopovitz a 24% in- 
crease in business in 1960 over 1959, 
and during the first four months of 
1961 a 40% increase in sales and 
service volume over 1960 has been 
registered. 

“Our grind and mix charges today 
enable me to pay $200 a month on 
the new equipment, pay the cost of 
one man’s salary and also other mill 
expenses,” says Mr. Prokopovitz. 
“Our grind and mix volume amounted 
to about $12,000 last year. This year 
it will be higher, based on current 
volume.” 

50% Cash Sales 

Mr. Prokopovitz reports that with 
his new facilities farmers get better 
and quicker service, and they tell 
him so. He also states that 50% or 
more of his sales are cash. He at- 
tributes this high percentage to the 
fact that he allows a 2% cash dis- 
count when paid for at time of pur- 
chase. Many other customers pay 
within 30 days, but they are not given 
the 2%. 

“We have pushed the cash discount 
idea for many years,” says Mr. Pro- 
kopovitz. “Many of our farmers have 
become used to paying for feed on a 
cash basis and saving money. It gives 
us quicker turnover on our stock and 
service charges, too.” 

This mill owner does quite a bit of 
pickup and delivery. He has a $3 min- 
imum pickup charge up to two tons. 
After that the rate is $1 per ton. 
Special grain pickup trips carry a 
rate of 5¢ per cwt. The return trip 
rate is 2%¢ per cwt. A sign with 
these rates is posted in the firm’s 
farm store. 

Price Display Board 

Mr. Prokopovitz is proud of a new 
modern type price board with plastic 
letters, which he bought more than a 
year ago. Farmers are interested in 


| prices and that is why he thinks it is 


BLATCHFORD 
CALF MEAL CO. 
WAUKEGAN, iLL. 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


IBBERSON COMPANY 


ENGINEERS & NTRACTORS Since 1881 


Minneapolis, Minneso 


SACKING DAIRY FEED—Sacking 
dairy feed from a Jacobson mixer in 
this photo is an employee of the 
White Elevator Co. at Pulaski, Wis. 
Owner Mahlon Prokopovitz reports 
that most of the firm’s dairy feed is 
sacked; a flat bed truck is used for 
bulk deliveries. 


a good idea to have an attractive 
price board that farmers can easily 
read. 

“As I said, we don’t sell price, we 
sell quality, but whatever prices we 
do have, we want farmers to be able 
to read them quickly,” he states. 

Mr. Prokopovitz gets many extra 
sales from his small, but well-stocked 
and lighted farm supply store. He has 
neat shelving around the room. This 
enables him to show packaged mer- 
chandise to advantage, 

“We make many extra sales from 
displayed items,” says Mr. Prokopo- 
vitz. “Farmers like to browse about 
and see what we display. Usually they 
find one or two items they wish to 
buy.” 

By analyzing his customers’ needs 
and providing the feed, service and 
merchandise his patrons want, Mr. 
Prokopovitz is adapting his mill and 
its policies to modern trends, and is 
cashing in on results. 

During the past year this custom 
mill owner has added liquid protein 
supplement (LPS), and he reports it 
is meeting with “increasing favor 
among many customers.”’ This supple- 
ment is blended into the customers’ 
mix with the firm’s molasses equip- 
ment. Total molasses and LPS stor- 
age amounts to 10,000 gal. 


Firms’ Names Changed 


JACKSON, MISS — Warren A. 
Hood, president of First Carton Corp., 
Clinton, Miss., and First Packaging 
Corp., Yazoo City, Miss., has an- 
nounced the change in name of the 
two companies to Southern Carton 
Corp. and Southern Bag Corp., re- 
spectively. 

The companies were recently ac- 
quired by Mr. Hood, Consolidated 
Paper Co., Monroe, Mich., and Cran- 
don Paper Mills, Inc., Fort Madison, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Hood and Crandon Paper Mills 
also own Southern Container Corp., 
Houston, Miss. The three companies 
manufacture and sell folding cartons, 
multiwall paper bags and corrugated 
containers. 


| 
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Terramycin helped the feed on the right 


prevent bacterial diarrhea 
scours 


when you really want results...use 


POTENT TERRA 


YCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 
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FORTIFIED 


R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.® LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF. 


| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


NEVER CAKES OR HARDENS- 


Even in the Dampest Weather 


HARDY FLO-MATIC SALT 


the free-flowing salt for easier, 
more uniform feed mixing 


Even the highest humidity can't interfere with the 
free and easy flow of Hardy Flo-Matic Salt. It's 
treated with calcium stearate to prevent caking, 
hardening or lump formation in any and all kinds of 


weather. 


> This means that you can produce a better, more 
uniform feed mixture, with even distribution of salt 
through the entire mix, whether you have the new 
push-button or standard mixers. There’s no chance 
of clogged mechanism ...no production down- 


time . . . no irregular batches. 


> Hardy Flo-Matic Salt is packed in sturdy, moisture 
protected polyethylene-lined bags, 50 or 100 
pounds or shipped in bulk in covered hopper or box- 
cars...to insure delivery to you exactly as 


prepared. 


> Write, wire or phone for additional information 
and delivered prices on Hardy Flo-Matic, the salt 
that keeps flowing in any kind of weather. 


HARDY SALT COMPANY 


Post Office Drawer 449 


St. Lovis 66, Missouri 
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tle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 18-19—National Broiler Coun- 
cil; King Edward Hotel, Jackson, 
Miss.; exec. v.p., Frank Frazier, Box 
368, Richmond 3, Va. 

1962 

June 28-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 


Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
Assn. Convention and Festival; 
Moorefield, W.Va., sec. Wilson 
Smith, Petersburg. 

Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Wm. K. Self, 
3818 Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 
4, Il. 

Aug. 7-9— Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy 
Short Course; Memoria! Student Cen- 
ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
scopist. 

Aug. 8-9—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 9—Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 


Aug. 11—Specific Pathogen-Free 
Swine Conference; Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, University of Ne- 
baska, Lincoln; Louis Welch, Specif- 
ic Pathogen-Free Swine Coordinator, 
University of Nebraska. 

Aug. 13-18—School of Executive 


Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 18— Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Aug. 20-22 — National Hay Assn.; 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Mrs. Elgene L. Hicks, 900 E. Bridge 
St., Plainwell, Mich. 

. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 25—Indiana Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; co-chm., 
Dr. W. M. Beeson and R. A. Pickett, 
Animal Science Dept. 

Aug. 28-29 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 2—School in the 
Fundamentals of Feed Microscopy; 
Springfield, Ill.; chm., A. W. Creswell, 
2028 N. 20th St., Springfield. 

Aug. 29-30 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Donald E. Mattison, Box 8, Cattarau- 
gus, N.Y. 

Aug. 30—“Golden Goodness of Vir- 
ginia Fresh Eggs Month” Kickoff 
Dinner; John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. Paul Williams, sec., 
Virginia Egg Council, 615 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

Aug. 31—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Willis Clark farm, 
U.S. Hwy. 150, Mahomet, IIL; sec., 
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Terramycin returned 


RAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


*5.35 more profit 
per head 


compared with the same good feed 
and management without ‘Terramycin 


TERRAMYCIN IN CREEP FEEDING* OF CALVES 
Redmond Sears, Merriman, Nebraska, 1957 
Results like these add up to impor- 
Control Terramycin 
tant advantages when translated to No. creep days 81 81 
the price of feed ... give Terramycin 160 180 
‘ Av. daily gain, Ib. 1.98 2.22 
a definite sales advantage—even on Increase rate of gain, % 12.12 
a price-conscious market. Av. feed intake/head, Ib. 239 247 
Lb. feed/Ib. gain 1.49 1.37 
Improvement in feed efficiency, % 8.05 
Feed cost/Ib. gain, $; 0.0436 0.0424 
Value of gain, $2 48.00 54.00 
Feed cost of gain, $ 6.98 7.63 
Return over feed cost per head, $ 41.02 46.37 
Increase over controls per head, $ 5.35 


1. Control feed, $58.50 per ton; Terramycin feed, $61.90 per ton. 

2. Selling price, $30.00 cwt. (20 head from Terramycin lot sold as Grand Champions of Chicago Feeder Show at 
$65.00 cwt. Another 20 head sold as Grand Champions at the National Western Feeder Show for $60.00 cwt. 
These prices were not considered in the selling price 

*The trials reported here did not include studies on bacterial diarrhea (scours). 


When you really want results...use Potent Terramycin 


The only broad-spectrum feed antibiotic with the potency-protected molecule 


cu: on GD N(CH) 


There is a difference in antibiotics. And, Terramycin’s got it with this 
potency-protected molecule. It promotes greater stability in all types of 
feed .. . to help you get more of the potent, disease-fighting power you 
paid for. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 
Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Science for the world’s well-being® soem 


" | CONHs; 

See your Pfizer representative for complete details. ‘ 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 
DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and tracklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone: LA 23391 © 


Sel 


GOLDEN BOW 


BALER TWINE 
WIRE 
OR. DAYFON IMPORTERS, INC. 


322 S. PATTERSON BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OH10—ss BAA 


S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, Ill. 

Sept. 8—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 


Dept. 

Sept. 11-12— Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 12-14—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; City Auditorium, Asheville, 
N.C.; Box 226, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 14— Small Mill Workshop; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 


“it’s Easy with Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Grains’’* 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Grains * with soisies 


are a popular protein supplement for dairy cows and a favorite ingredient in 


concentrate mixture for cattle. 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Solubles* 


are specially suited for swine and poultry rations and retain all nutritional values. 


Schenley Milo Distillers Dried Grains * 


are tested and have proven to be a good ingredient in dairy rations. 
* They include GFF, the Grain Ferme 


Distillers Inc. 


ntation Factor. 


Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
15. 

Sept. 18-19— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il.; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 20-21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 22-23—lIowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Sept. 27-28—Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Mountain Inn, Fay- 
etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Sept. 27-29—12th Animal Care 
Panel; Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. B. F. Trum, Direc- 
tor, Animal Research Center, Har- 
vard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., 
Boston 15. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg., Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-3—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 8-10—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont Motor Hotel, 
Baton Rouge, La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
Poultry Industry Dept., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 

(Turn to CALENDAR, page 53) 
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Special Feed Formulas 
For Beginning Layers 
Predicted at Egg Event 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—A predic- 
tion that the next few years will find 
special feed formulas on the market 
designed to meet the needs of pullets 
starting to lay was made here by 
Dr. Gerald F. Combs, acting head of 
the poultry department, University 
of Maryland. 

Dr. Combs made the prediction be- 
fore a group that gathered for the 
first annual Egg Field Day at the 
University of Maryland Poultry 
Farm. 

“This feed will increase the size 
of pullet eggs, thus eliminating the 
longer period of undersized eggs that 
must be sold at reduced prices,” Dr. 
Combs said. “Based on Maryland find- 
ings, it appears that by increasing 
the energy intake of pullets, egg size 
can be increased by almost 1 oz. per 
doz. eggs.” 

Improved Egg Shell Quality 

The group was told that studies by 
Dr. Norman Helbacka, assistant pro- 
fessor of poultry marketing, and Dr. 
Combs show that feeding high pro- 
ducing strains of hens increased 
amounts of calcium improves egg 
shell quality. 

The two researchers said that free 
choice feeding of oyster shell or cal- 


cite grit isn’t enough— “you need | 


finely ground limestone at higher 
levels in the feed,” they said. 

Maryland work shows that levels 
of calcium up to 4.33% can be used 
in the feed without adverse effect. 
By adding 14% of fat to the feed, 
its texture is satisfactory and feed 
, consumption is normal, they stated. 

The Maryland workers recommend 
3-4% calcium for these higher pro- 
ducing hens—the higher level during 
warm weather. 


Maryland Research First 


Dr. Combs reported that Maryland 
was the first to develop a feed formu- 
la relating the hen’s methionine and 
amino acid requirement to mainte- 
nance, change in body weight, body 
size, egg production, egg size and 
temperature. 

“By considering both the methio- 
nine and energy needs, the amino 
acid-energy balance for laying hens 
can be predicted very satisfactorily,” 
he said. 

“Protein level, unfortunately, is a 
misleading term, which doesn’t mean 
very much,” Dr. Combs told the 
group. “It is the amino acid content 
of the diet (contained in the pro- 
tein) that must be supplied accord- 
ing to the need of the hen.” 


Maryland Poultry Problems 


Half of the eggs consumed in Mary- 
land are produced in other states. 
Prompted by this fact, Prof. George 
D. Quigley of the Maryland poultry 
department, in his analysis of the 
problems facing Maryland egg pro- 
ducers, pointed out two main areas 
needing improvement. 

“Maryland laying hens produced on 
the average only 199 eggs in 1960,” 
he said. “Though some of the laying 
hens in Maryland are meat type, and 
naturally produce fewer eggs, this 
figure is far below the U.S. average 
of 220 eggs per layer. Raising pro- 
duction levels to just the U.S. aver- 
age would put $500,000 in the Mary- 
land egg farmer’s pocketbook,” he 
stated. 

Low egg prices in the state were 
the second area cited by Prof. Quig- 
ley as needing improvement. He said 
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that Maryland egg prices were aver- 
aging 1-2¢ below the four bordering 
states. 

Solution to this, he suggested, may 
lie in pooling eggs for marketing 
under a Maryland brand label to 
identify quality. Achieving the in- 
creased price found in surrounding 
states would add another $500,000 
income to egg producers, he said. 

Other activities at the field day in- 
cluded lectures and morning tours 
of poultry research facilities on the 
campus. 


BUYS IOWA FEED FIRM 

GOWRIE, IOWA—Don E. Brunt- 
lett, owner of the Bruntlett elevator 
here, has announced purchase of the 
former Kjeer Grain & Feed Co., and 
he will absorb it into his present 
business. Remodeling plans include 
the installation of a dry fertilizer 
blending plant and renovation of 
grain drying, feed grind and mix and 
grain storage facilities. 


LIKE HAVING A SALT AND TRACE MINERAL LABORATORY 


When you deal with Morton Salt Company, your ques- 
tions about salt and trace mineral nutrition will be 
answered quickly and correctly—by specialists with 
a background of more than 30 years experience in 
studying and evaluating salt and trace mineral re- 
quirements for formula feeds. 

Morton's continuous study and testing program, 
combined with rigid quality controls, also assures 
you mixing salts that give optimum results in your 
feeds. As a Morton customer, you know the best in 
scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 
production methods are always working for you. 

In addition to technical help on salt and trace min- 
erals for formula feeds, Morton offers a complete line 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD! 


of Mixing Salts —Multi-Purpose, Swine and Poultry 
Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available any- 
where in the country. For more information, ask pmo 
Morton representative, or write: 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION y 
Dept. F-729, 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. ky 


| 
CHIEF 
q e levator Legs * Mixers Scalpers 
Earcorn Crus Steel Bins 
| Corn — 
: Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. Cutters © 
SALT 
| 
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Colony Cage House Results Outlined 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. 


4 ft. cages, single and double deck, 
were described at the annual confer- 
ence of the Pennsylvania Poultry 
Federation. The speaker was John 
Vandervort of Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Twelve months’ production (hen 
day) of the first two groups housed 
in the G.L.F. experimental building 
was 222 and 229 eggs with a feed 
conversion of 4.7 and 4.4 Ib. of feed 
per dozen eggs. A third group fin- 
ished their laying year with an aver- 
age of 245 eggs and a feed conver- 
sion of about 4.3. Mortality has n 
exceeded 10%. 

A conservative estimate of laying 
hens placed in this colony housing 


Colony | 
cages housing 20 laying hens in 3 by | 


system in New York, south New Jer- 
sey, and northern Pennsylvania is 
near 350,000. The number per farm 
varies from a few hundred to 90,000. 

Mr. Vandervort said this system 
for producing market eggs, similar to 
the colony system widely used in 
California, appears practical, reason- 
able in first cost per bird, and ef- 
ficient in labor utilization. 

Years of personal experience will 
help the successful poultryman build 
healthy flocks with effective disease 
control programs, affirmed Dr. J. R. 
Wiley of Whitmoyer Laboratories, 
Myerstown, Pa. 

Dr. Wiley said individual poultry 
health programs will vary depending 
upon the problems in the poultry- 
man’s own area. In addition to in- 


“so why not order SUPER CAL (pure reef oyster shell flour 


with trace minerals from the sea) with your next shipment of 
SHELLBUILDER poultry-size pure reef oyster shell.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY Marine Building 


Houston, Texas 


formation available from universities 
and commercial concerns, the poultry- 
man needs wise counsel of trained 
individuals in developing his own 
poultry health program. 

“A satisfactory health program de- 
pends on keeping down the number 
of germs and keeping up the resist- 
ance of the birds,” he stated. 

He emphasized the following steps: 
(1) Start with disease-free chicks, 
(2) provide clean, disinfected houses, 
(3) have proper environment and 
equipment, (4) use nutritionally 
sound feed and sanitary drinking wa- 
ter, (5) prevent introduction of dis- 
ease-producing organisms and para- 
sites, (6) get an accurate diagnosis 
when disease signs are noted, (7) 
use drugs wisely and according to 
competent advice, (8) dispose of dead 
birds properly. 

The development, use and value of 
additives in feeds were discussed by 
a panel which included Dr. David 
Green of Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J.; 
Dr. E. I. Robertson of John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Harry Metz of Metz Poultry Farm, 
Belleville, Pa., and Mrs. Virginia 
Nunan, consumer consultant, Food 
and Drug Administration, Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr. Green noted that new drugs 
must be manufactured economically, 
must have efficacy and must be safe. 
He explained his company’s and FDA 
testing requirements for coccidiostats. 
This is a two-year project. 

Dr. Robertson showed how use of 
additives has increased and has re- 
sulted in improved production. He 
also pointed out the costs involved in 
formulating, making and checking on 
feeds. 


Officers Elected 
George H. Schroeder of Honesdale 
was re-elected president of the Poul- 
try Federation. H. Robert Houser, 
York hatcheryman, was elected first 
vice president and Harry R. Ulrich, 


New type platform 
scale weighs down to 
1/2 |b. with accuracy 
of 0.1% 


NEW 


Curved sides prevent 
lodging of material 


Larger 12" x 15" 
du e assures 


instant discharge 


At last, a Bulk Scale that gives the accuracy you need 


Feed men find that they can’t afford to be off 
5% or so in their weights when mixing. They 
need accuracy. Now the new redesigned Weigh- 
burro assures accuracy in two important ways: 
1. A new-type platform scale registers an ac- 

curate weight within plus or minus one tenth 

of one percent. No more guessing you know 


it’s right on the button. 


2. The newly designed curved sides prevent 
every bit of material 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


any lodging of material 


Optional 


that is weighed is discharged when the hop- 
per is opened. 
spoil weighing accuracy. 


No more clogged corners to 


In addition, the new larger dump gate assures 
instant discharge, makes mixing faster and more 
efficient. Capacity: Approx. 800 Ib. shelled corn. 
sideboards 


increase capacity 25%. 


Over-and-under indicator can be installed for 


information. 


even faster operation. Write today for more 


Dept. C-7, 1316 
@ UNiversity 4-4175 


PLACEMENTS FOR SUPPLY 
FLOCKS OFF 


WASHINGTON — Domestic place- 
ments of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading pri- 
mary breeders totaled 2,763,000 
chicks during June, 1961, reports the 
US. Department of Agriculture. 

The June figure was 16% less than 
domestic placements of 3,304,000 
chicks in June, 1960, but 16% more 
than June, 1959. Total placements 
(domestic plus exports) were report- 
ed at 3,119,000, compared to 3,539,000 
a@ year earlier and 2,575,000 in June, 
1959. 

Domestic placements of pullet 
chicks by leading primary breeders 
during the first six months of 1961 
totaled 17,915,000—11% more than 
during the same period of 1960. 

The primary breeders included in 
this report account for a very large 
percentage of total supply of re- 
placement pullets for broiler hatchery 
supply flocks. 


Harrisburg egg producer, was named 
second vice president. John E. Copen- 
haver, Elizabethtown egg dealer, was 
elected secretary and Charles Phil- 
lips, Pillow poultryman, was re-elect- 
ed treasurer. 

Named directors-at-large were 
George M. Anthony of Strausstown, 
Prominent Leghorn breeder; Homer 
J. Bicksler of Palmyra, manager of 
the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau 
Hatchery; Paul Leader of York, of 
Guy Leader and Sons Leghorn Breed- 
ing Farms, and George Wm. Robinson 
of Kreamer, poultry producer and 
feed miller. 

Harry H. Kauffman, poultry exten- 
sion head at Penn State who retired 
June 30th, was cited for his services 
to the state poultry industry over 
the past 35 years. 

Chosen Pennsylvania “Poultryman 
of the Year” was Homer J. Bicksler 
of the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau. 


ONLY 


STABILIZED 
HETROGEN K* 


HAS BEEN PROVEN 
EFFECTIVE IN 
REDUCING THE INCIDENCE 
OF BLOOD SPOTS: 


For only 18¢ per ton you can 
fortify all your laying feeds with 
Stabilized Hetrogen K at the 4 
gram per ton level 


Stabilized Hetrogen K is the new kind of 
vitamin K premix recently developed by 
Heterochemical Corporation. It's the only 
vitamin K premix with proven superior 
stability during storage and mixing. 


Available in an economical range of 
potencies on calcite or soy meal carriers. 
With stabilized Hetrogen K the potency 
in the bag matches the potency on the 
tag yet it costs no more than less stable 
forms of vitamin K. 
*Patents Pending 


HETEROCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
VALLEY STREAM, L.I., N.Y. 
available on request 
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HERE'S A GRAVY TRAIN 


FEED IDEAILEIRS ! 


It’s off on a Caravan of 


CARAVAN and Get som Cravy 


especially for you. Sell Omalass. 


See your Omalass and Scotch O Lass distributor salesman for 
complete details of the VyLactos Caravan of Sales, 32nd 
Anniversary program. Program runs till December 15, 1961. 
If you don’t know who distributes these two high quality, dried 
molasses products in your area, write VyLactos. 


VYLACTOS LABORATORIES, 1901 E. EUCLID AVE., DES MOINES 13, IOWA 
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Allows chicks to develop immunity against “‘coccy” 


... Requires No Withdrawal 
... Offers Long-Term Stability 


Whether you sell to broiler or replacement growers, Zoamix” 
coccidiostat serves you best! A “full stable’’ of coccidiostats merely 
confuses customers and creates stock duplication problems for 

you. One coccidiostat—Zoamix—is approved for feeding both to 
broilers and replacement birds with no withdrawal period 

required ...and provides unsurpassed protection. 


And here’s another benefit for formulators. Zoamix remains 
stable longer! It can be carried over for as long as 214 years under 
normal storage conditions with no loss of potency. Further, 
Zoamix is most economical ... quick and easy to assay ... poses no 
mixing problems. It allows maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. It will not cause physical injury if accidentally fed to 
laying hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 


Why inventory several specific products when one—just one—will 
do the job? You'll have fewer problems... make more profits with 
Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information and data to aid you in 
registration, write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road 
Buildings, Midland, Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales Section. 


Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative for details. 


1-Minute Test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales 


representative. 


= Free educational film. “Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,” a 22-minute 
sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, is now available 
for screening or group showings. Film has many references to the 
poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry Sales representative. 


Midland, Michigan 


DOW 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


« 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


Avian Disease Virus and Nutrition 
Relationships Il. Effect of 
Enzymes and Lysine on the Gro 
of White Leghorn Chicks Infected 
With Newcastle Disease Virus. 


oR. L. wibb, R University, The 
Journal ‘ol. 74, No. 3, pp. 
239-242, July, 1961. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Relatively little is. known about the 
nutritional requirements of farm ani- 


mals and poultry during conditions 
of virus disease and stress. Squibb 
(1961) has previously shown that 
vitamin A therapy during Newcastle 
disease virus (NDV) infections had 
no course upon the effect of the out- 
come of the disease. The vitamin A 
therapy during the period of active 
NDV involvement had no effect on 
weight gains, water intake, feed ef- 
ficiency, or type and frequency of 
symptoms or mortality of chicks with 


adequate body reserves of vitamin A 
resulting from either (1) depletion 
and repletion; or, (2) a commercial 
chick starter diet. Furthermore, NDV 
infection in White Leghorn cockerel 
chicks did not depress body vitamin 
A reserves or prevent absorption of 
the vitamin. 

Previous to the 1961 report on 
vitamin A therapy, Squibb had dem- 
onstrated (1955) that naturally oc- 
curring infections of Newcastle dis- 


LATEST INFORMATION 


* Values determined in recent research by the UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT. (Progress report 39, Revised, March, 1961). 
Now you can be confident of the energy values contributed to your feed 
when you use high protein POULTRY BY-PRODUCT MEAL 
(calc. to 10% moisture) and high energy STABILIZED POULTRY FAT. 


) BY-PRODUCTS 
OF THE POULTRY 
INDUSTRY... 


The Poultry Industry is 
the user of the largest 
tonnage of mixed 


feeds in the world. 


* Work is in progress to establish 
actual metabolizable energy values. 


Efficiency and economy require a combination of ingredients 
that give you the maximum amount of energy and nutrients 
with the least sacrifice of precious space in the feed bag. 
There is no room for ingredients of low nutritive value or for 
ingredients that provide one needed feature at the expense 


of another. 


re 


RY-BY-PRODUCTS ASSOCI 


-'P. O. Box 166, Lawrenceville, Georgia 


Use 85 percent protein HYDROLYZED POULTRY FEATHER MEAL 
in your feeds to improve nutrition and lower protein cost. 
Metabolizable energy estimated at 1000* calories per pound. 


WRITE FOR A LIST OF 
PRODUCERS OF 
Poultry By-Product Meal 
Hydrolyzed Poultry Feathers 
Stabilized Poultry Fat a 


FREE! 
Pamphlet telling 
how you can use 
poultry by-products 
to the best 
advantage in 
your feeds. 
Write on your 


ease significantly depressed serum 
total proteins, vitamin A and caro- 
tenoids, and elevated serum ascorbic 
acid levels in New Hampshire chicks. 

The present paper was undertaken 
to observe the effects of dietary en- 
zyme and lysine supplementation of 
a simplified low-lysine basal ration 
on the growth of non-infected and 
NDV infected White Leghorn chicks. 
The basal diet used was sesame oil 
meal and corn, supplemented with 
minerals, vitamins, etc. For supple- 
mentation of the basal, L-lysine was 
added at the 0.5% level of the diet, 
an amount calculated to be adequate. 
The enzymes used in the three ex- 
periments were either crystalline 
trypsin or a partially purified bac- 
terial amylase free of protease. The 
trypsin was added at the 0.1% level 
of the diet, while the bacterial amy- 
lase was used either at the 0.015 or 
0.1% levels. 

The general conclusions of the 
trials are that NDV depressed growth 
of the chicks in all diets, but this 
depression was much greater when 
complete rations were fed than when 
those imbalanced by deficiencies of 
lysine were supplied. Increased 
growth of NDV infected chicks was 
secured when lysine deficient rations 
were supplemented with either lysine 
or bacterial amylase. However, no 
such beneficial response from either 
lysine or bacterial amylase was se- 
cured when diets adequate in lysine 
were used. 

The data also indicated that NDV 
attained its greatest involvement in 
the presence of normal cellular me- 
tabolism as would be the case in well- 
fed, growing birds. 

It is somewhat puzzling to observe 
the beneficial effects of lysine and 
amylase in deficient rations and the 
lack of any response in non-deficient 
diets and no explanation is given by 
the author for this phenomenon, nor, 
can I (SHM) furnish one either! Al- 
though vitamin A therapy has been 
reported as beneficial in cases of coc- 
cidiosis by the Cornell group (1960) 
it is apparent from the current Rut- 
gers work that virus diseases may 
not be affected greatly by better nu- 
trition of the bird during the “active” 
phases. On the other hand, it is the 
firm opinion of many field workers 
that the problem of condemnations 
of broilers, etc., which is often re- 
lated to virus induced respiratory 
conditions, is drastically reduced 
when properly formulated diets are 
used. Milligan (1961) of the Ralston- 
Purina Co. has stated, for example, 
“Adequate vitamin A is probably im- 
portant. It has been shown that high 
level of vitamin A is helpful during 
the recovery period in cases of capil- 
lary worms and coccidiosis outbreaks. 
Vitamin E and vitamin A are inter- 
related. Added vitamin K is helpful 
in treating some of the symptoms of 
field hemorrhagic disease, even if ef- 
fective in directly fighting the basic 
cause.” It is obvious that we need 
much more work on the interesting 
field of disease and its relationship 
to nutrition and it is encouraging to 
note that the Rutgers group has 
made a small but important start 
towards achieving this end. Congrat- 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Cmburgo 


OISTRIBGUTORS and SERVICE for 


MYVAMIZX 
Vitamin E Concentrate—(DPI 


The leading Vitamin E feed supplement. 
The certain safeguard against deficiency 
of Vitamin €. Each pound is standardized 
to contain 20,000 International units of 
Vitamin E— (14.71 grams of d alpha toco- 
pherol acetate) on a soybean meal base. 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
| ~ Fresno, California 

PLANT: Hope, indiana 


It's good business to do business with Amburgo™ 
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New Critic Dealer 


“BECAUSE Critic-Base Mixes allow us 
to be more competitive in both price 
and quality, that is why we 

chose them for our line of 


complete feeds.” 


... the reason why 
another strong, rep- 
utable feed dealer 
has joined the Critic 
Feeds family. 


Wyman Sooy of the Sooy Grain Co., Jacksonville, Illinois, also says: "I 
have had a lot of nice fellows calling on us with grind and mix plans, 
but the best and most flexible was the Critic Program." 

The Sooy operation is about as complete as can be found in central Illi- 
nois. The grinding and mixing equipment is backed up with a pellet mill, 
grain bank and a fleet of bulk trucks. They pride themselves on fast serv- 
ice with quality feeds. The steady increase in their tonnage proves the 
effort has been rewarding. 


A CRITIC-BASE MIXES and CONCENTRATES 


Program Could Be a New Business Catalyst for You, Too. 


With a Critic-Base Mix you can make up-to-date complete rations from 
grains and ingredients readily available in your locality, thus saving 
freight and handling costs. The quality-controlled feature of Critic-Base 
Mixes will assure your customers of stand-out feeding rations. The cus- 
tom built, easy-to-follow formula charts made especially for you will 
assure you of a trouble-free mixing operation. 


LEARN MORE ABOUT CRITIC’S COMPETITIVE PROGRAMS 
You May Call Us Collect (No Obligation, of Course) 


for the Greatest Grow on earth 
Ye 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
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EVERYWHERE 
YOU 
GO 


PURE CRUSHED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


POULTRYMEN PICK 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND is a best-seller 
every month in the year. That's because this 
ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, proved 
It definitely helps poultrymen get top production 
of stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring 
highest prices in the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means 
that you can always count on steady sales, fast 
turnovers, good profits. And we help to keep 
customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publica- 
tions and on more than 70 radio stations. 


it pays BIG to stock, 
display, promote 
PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Sheli—the largest sell- 
ing eggshell material 


in the world. 
f ) Oyster Shell Products Compan 
. PI LOT 5 Oyster of Southern Industries ~— 
OYSTER SHELL Mobile, Alabama 
FOR POULTRY 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


NEW UNIT—One of nine new tractor and bulk feed trailer units to be de- 
livered to Central Soya’s Decatur, Ind., plant is the subject of discussion for 
these three men. From the left, they are: Wayne Peterson, truck driver with 
18 years of service; Fred Wolter, Indiana division sales manager for the 
McMillen Feed Division, and Fred Shoaff, truck superintendent. The new 
trucks will be used to haul both bagged and bulk Master Mix Feed. The new 
34 ft. bulk feed trailer shown here features eight compartments for as many 
bulk feeds and hydraulic controls with a pneumatic unloader. 


ulations, and keep up the good work! 
All of us in the feed trade will expect 
much more in the very near future. 


Timely and Worth Noting 

A very interesting paper regarding 
the antibacterial properties of a coc- 
cidiostat has just appeared in latest 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Assn. (Bierer, 
Vol. 139, No. 2, pp. 238-239). Bifuran 
(Norwich, and Hess and Clark) con- 
sisting of a combination 0.0011% 
NF-180 (furazolidone) and 0.0055% 
NFZ (nitrofurazone) markedly re- 
duced the morbidity and mortality of 
chicks inoculated and/or exposed to 
chicks inoculated with pullorum dis- 
ease (S. pullorum). Nicarbazin at 
the 0.0125% had little or no such 
protective action against the pullor- 
um disease as induced in the experi- 
ment. 

In view of the fuss now being 
created in the minds of many by the 
finding of salmonella organisms in 
many commercial feed samples, this 
may be an important observation. Of 
course it remains to be seen whether 
or not such an addition can control 
all possibly harmful salmonella in 
feeds. 


VINELAND* POULTRY HEALTH PROGRAM 


OF AUTOMATIC WATER MEDICATION 


KEEPS FEEDMEN 


IN THE 


The Vinelab CROWN Proportioner blends 
precisely One ounce of concentrated medi- 
cation with every gallon of water. It’s in- 
stalled right in the drinking water lines, and 
operates on water pressure alone. No 
pumps, motors or electricity. 

CROWN-PAK medications are premeas- 
ured, soluble powders, packed in plastic 
bags. Simply pour the contents of one 
CROWN-PAK into the necessary water and 
stir. Then drop the “feeder tube’’ from 
your CROWN Proportioner into the solutiot: 
and the flock is under treatment. 


Products in the Vineland Health 
Program of water medication 


SANI-TIZOL VITALIZER 
WATER A EMULSION 
PIPERAZINE WORMER 
SULFAQUINOXALINE SOLUBLE 
VITAPOL e COPPER-K 
ASCORBISOL-K 

AQUA TWIN BIOTIC 
NEWCASTLE and BRONCHITIS 
WATER VACCINES 


medications .. . 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


VINELAND 


POULTRY LABORATORIES 


N AREAS of concentrated poultry production, increased 

pressure has been put upon feed dealers to convert them 
from feedmen into “medicine men.” You're asked to pre- 
pare small mixes containing an almost endless variety of 
even to recommend such mixes. 


No wonder more and more feed dealers are recommending 
and installing the Vineland Poultry Health Program: of 
automatic water medication, using the Crown Proportioner 
and Vineland Crown-Pak medications. It slashes mill oper- 
ating costs, eliminates medicated feed mixes, and best of all 
—takes medication and treatment responsibility from the 
shoulders of the feed dealer. Stop being a “medicine man.” 
Investigate the Vineland Poultry Health Program! 


Write or telephone for a brochure describing the Vineland pro- 
gram of automatic water medication with the Crown Proportioner. 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Broadway Place, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


Award Nutrition 


Grant to Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—A $75,000 
research grant from the National In- 
stitutes of Health has been awarded 
the animal science department of the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, according to Dr. T. J. Cunha, 
department head. 

The grant is for a four-year pro- 
gram and will sponsor studies in ani- 
mal nutrition. Graduate students se- 
lected for the program will receive 
$2,400 annually. The grant also pro- 
vides for the purchase of specialized 
research equipment and supplies. 

Dr. Cunha indicated that the feder- 
al agency chose the University of 
Florida for the graduate training pro- 
gram because of its facilities for ani- 
mal nutrition research and past re- 
search record. 

Dr. George K. Davis, who initiated 
plans for the grant, said that this is 
the first time the NIH has sponsored 
a study in animal nutrition. 

The grant will be directed by Dr. 
Davis and Dr. R. L. Shirley, who is 
in charge of the animal nutrition lab- 
oratory. Other Florida staff members 
participating in the program will be 
Drs. J. P. Feaster, C. B. Ammerman 
and L. R. Arrington. 


New Georgia Firm 


Builds Bulk Bodies 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—A new com- 
pany has been organized here to 
manufacture bulk bodies under the 
name of H. Steele Co. The first body, 
a 9 ton capacity, has already been 
produced. 

Henderson Steele, owner of the 
company, said the organization will 
build the bulks from the ground up. 
They will be equipped with weather- 
proof loading hatches, factory built 
gear boxes, hydraulic hand pump, 9- 
in. conveyor with a 12-in. vertical 
auger, and other features. 

Mr. Steele was formerly associated 
with Standard Feed Milling Co., and 
has also acted as a contractor for 
construction and assembly of feed 
mill machinery. 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
mixing: 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For Ali Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 
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Modern feed mill recently built 
in lowa showing Lemanco 
square bins extending through 
roof. Ten separate compart- 
ments are close to mixing area 
permitting gravity discharge 
into weigh buggy. In this type 
construction additional bins can 


be added when needed. 


BULK BULK OUT 


WITH 


SQUARE STORAGE BINS 


Manufactured for the Feed Industry 


The trend toward BULK is gathering momentum. 


Feed companies are promoting it . . . some mill owners have already completed the 
changeover . . . many others have started. These elevator and mixing mill operators know 
that the handling of concentrates in BULK saves money, time and labor. 


With the Lemanco square bin system you can BULK-IN and BULK-OUT with a minimum 
investment, adding more bins as your BULK business grows. 


Some of the ways Lemanco square bins can be used to BULK-IN concentrates are shown 
on this page. These bins have common wall construction with sides, partitions and tops of 
galvanized steel and all-welded painted hoppers . . . smooth walls and a 
minimum pitch of 60° and designed so that no tie rods are necessary. Various <a 
types of discharge gates are available. oH 


Lemanco bins shown five-in-line installed next to 
mill building and then enclosed for protection from 
weather. Building floor is extended under bins 
leaving plenty of room for warehouse and storage 
purposes. 


This Lemanco four com- 
partment bin extends 
through the second floor 
of an lowa feed mill. It 
is loaded through a 
cross auger system and 
drawn off to a work 
area into a weigh buggy 
and wheeled to the 
mixer. 


A loadout bin such as this permits the mil! to 
schedule its operations without having to wait 
for the customer to come for his feed. As many 
compartments as needed can be arranged in this 
manner. 


This elevator needed bulk con- 
centrate storage in a conveni- 
ent location. A concrete slab 
was poured, bins being mount- 
ed outside with augers enter- 
ing the work area. Weigh bug- 
gy received ingredients for de- 
livery to the mixer. Each of 
four augers bring in different 
concentrates. 


; This mill increased its finished feed Storage 
with two Lemanco 32-ton compartments and 


four |6-ton compartments, eliminating need 


for shut-down due to lack of finished feed 
storage bins. Air slide gates make for ease . 
of operation. 


pes P.O.BOX1010 Phone Liberty 7-5472 
Have your contractor, millwright, feed salesman, or yourself write for 
information how you can BULK-IN or BULK-OUT your mill. GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
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—from AFMA BULLETIN, January 18, 1961. 
“A five-year look ahead at feed manufacturing and distribution” 


TOWARD A MORE COMPLETE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM AND AWAY FRC 


INCLUDING BOTH PRODUCTION SERVICES AND END-PRODUC | 
COMPANIES AND DEALERS THAT SUCCEED BY PROVIDIN( | 
THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. BUT THE TREND WILL BE 
/ 


YOU MOVE AHEAD 


OF THE TREND 
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WITH THIS COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Far-sighted feed manufacturers 
and dealers have anticipated the 
trend away from selling “just 
feed” and toward more “service 
programs.” They’ve turned the 
trend into an established custom. 

This positive move by the 
feed industry to more and better 
service represents a broadening 
of function — a dedication to the 
problem of helping the livestock 
and poultry producers achieve a 
greater degree of production effi- 
ciency and economic success. 

Through its service function, 
the feed industry provides pro- 
ducers not only with constantly 
improved and more advanced 
feeds, but also helps them to bet- 
ter organize their needs — plan 
ahead — and coordinate their 
programs. 

The American Cyanamid 
Company has coincided its own 
plans and operations to dovetail 
into this development. Many of 
its departments serving agricul- 
ture with fertilizers, pesticides, 
defoliants, feed additives and 
veterinary products were brought 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


together and coordinated into 
the Agricultural Division. 


Program for the Sixties 
Now, at the beginning of the 
Sixties, Cyanamid further coor- 
dinates its services to the feed 
industry, and the producers of 
America, by offering to the feed 
industry a completely Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health Program to 
further improve the efficiency 
and financial well-being of the na- 
tion’s producers—to give strong, 
practical support to the industry, 
and to increase feed sales. 


What is the Cyanamid 
Coordinated Feed-Health 
Program? 

Briefly, the Cyanamid Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health Program is a 
systematic and organized attack 
on the disease problems that 

plague producers. 

Carefully developed recom- 
mendations for the coordinated 
use of feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN®, and scheduled use of 
preventive vaccines and medica- 
tions, work for top health and 


profits from start to market... 
and through the entire produc- 
tive lifetime of livestock or 
poultry. Farmers who utilize 
these programs automatically be- 
come better feed customers, us- 
ing more feeds, more effectively. 
Consult your 
Cyanamid representative 

Your Cyanamid representative 
will be glad to give you detailed 
information, and supply you with 
promotional literature, on this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram. Consult him or write direct 
to: American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, N.Y. 
20, N. Y.@AUREOMYCIN ts Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company’s trade- 
mark for chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 
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Feed Company Helps Get Feedlots Going 
In Eastern Oklahoma With New Plan 


By Feedstuffs Special Writer 


The emphasis thus far in a feed 
manufacturing company’s plan for 
getting farmers in eastern Oklahoma 
started in cattle feeding has been on 
small feedlots, but it is expected that 
the more successful feeders may 
eventually increase the facilities and 
number of cattle on feed. 

It is understood that the manufac- 
turer—Ralston Purina Co.—has or- 
ganized its plan this way: A farmer 
or business "man owning a farm builds 
a feeding unit which is divided into 
four pens about 75 by 100 ft. in size 
and capable of holding 50 cattle each. 
He buys 50 head of calves or light 
steers and starts them on feed. A 
month later he puts in another 50 


head, and 30 days afterward fills the 
third pen. By the time the steers 
in the fourth pen have been on feed 
30 days, those in the first pen will 
have four months’ feed in them and 
be ready for market. After the first 
four-month period, the owner will 
have 50 head to sell each month and 
he will also put 50 in the pen that 
is being emptied. 
Materials, Design Optional 

Each owner may build the pens as 
he sees fit and with whatever ma- 
terial is most economical. In eastern 
Oklahoma where sawmills are quite 
common, most owners will use a sub- 
stantial amount of lumber. A large 


self-feeder about 20 ft. in length and 
capable of holding 8 tons of bulk feed 
will be placed along a partition fence 
to serve two pens. Automatic water- 
ers will be used, also. 

When a farmer or business man is 
accepted for this plan, he must meet 
certain qualifications, it was learned. 
He must either own his farm or have 
high equity in it, and he must be 
acceptable to the bank or other lend- 
ing agency. Also, Purina has selected 
men who can make a good living with- 
out depending on the profits of the 
feeding venture. If the farmer has 
enough family help to operate the 
lots without hiring outside labor, so 
much the better. 

This approach is being followed, it 
was reported, because the company 
wants to avoid the inclusion of men 
who have failed at farming, who do 
not have a good credit rating or who 
have demonstrated the lack of man- 
agerial ability to succeed in cattle 
feeding. 

The company has several such lots 
being built now. They are under con- 
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struction in the Henryietta area, and 
one farmer already has his first 50 
calves on feed. The cost is averaging 
about $1,100 for the entire unit of 
four pens, including the cost of feed- 
ers, waterers and water pump, it was 
reported. 

Financing plans vary according to 
the needs of the owner. He bor- 
rows money from the bank or lend- 
ing agency. He may also make a 
separate deal on purchase of cattle 
from the ranchers who have the 
calves for sale. Mostly, however, all 
the money needed comes from some 
regular lending agency. 

Though all details have not been 
revealed, it is understood that 
Purina’s main function in the plan 
will be to make and deliver feed to 
the lots and furnish the owner with 
field service on feeding and sanita- 
tion. The company may extend feed 
credit in some cases, though after the 
owner starts selling every 30 days, 
he will likely pay for the feed on a 
monthly basis. 

According to information gathered, 
the system stipulates that the feedlot 
owner follow a recommended feeding 
plan. He may buy a complete feed 
from Purina, or, if he raises grain 
and hay, he might need only a con- 
centrate. Feed will be hauled by the 
feed firm in a company bulk truck. 
It was reported that the local dealer 
in each area will serve as Purina’s 
representative in dealing with the 
cattle feeder. Feed will be manufac- 
tured in a Purina mill, and either 
sent direct to the cattle pens or 
hauled from the dealer’s place of 
business, depending upon his storage 
facilities. 

One reason the company is setting 
up the system in this area is because 
of the growing interest in cattle feed- 
ing. As farmers get further away 
from cotton growing, feed and hay 
crops are being stressed. Also, pack- 
ers from several eastern Oklahoma 
cities are interested in getting a bet- 
ter grade of beef than has been avail- 
able. Already several have expressed 
a willingness to contract for cattle 
from the feeding pens. They will spe- 
cify the number and weight and ap- 
proximate date of delivery. 

The biggest problem, apparently, is 
finding a supply of feeder calves. 
Though a large number of cattle is 
raised in this area, they are often not 
the type to put into a feedlot. How- 
ever, after several feeding units get 
into operation and the need for feed- 
er cattle increases, it is thought that 
other sources may be located. It is 
also likely that ranchers and live- 
stock farmers in this area will be 
stimulated to start growing better 
calves. 

Profit Factors 


The amount of profit that can be 
made will depend upon the price of 
calves, the selling price of beef and 
the owner’s managing ability. At 
present, 200 head of cattle would cost 
about $20,000 and they would have 
about $8,000 or $9,000 worth of feed 
in them when ready for market. If 
the owner makes $10 per head, he 
would eventually have a profit of 
around $500 per month on the feed- 
ing, it was explained. 

In one of the arrangements, the 
owner has a good living from his 
other business, so he plans to turn 
over the gross sales receipts to the 
lender for a period of 30 months. At 
that time it is expected that he will 
have fed and sold 1,300 head of cattle. 
He will then own 200 head of cattle 
and the feed in them. 

It was indicated that some unfore- 
seen problems probably will make 
their appearances, but Purina has 
confidence in the type of feeders it is 
selecting and has faith in the plan’s 
merits. 
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build your fall program around this new movie 


“THE CHANGING WORLD 
OF BEEF” 


New 25-minute sound and full color movie that gives your Also available... Free Merchandising Kit to help plan your meetings 
cattle feeder customers the big picture about the beef business 


Here is the perfect sales tool to generate enthusiasm and interest in your 
feeding program. Here is a story about the people who buy and sell beef— 
who buy and sell meat. A story about cattle feeders, the people they sell, and 
the people who directly or indirectly influence their existence. 


A story about the changing scene in the breeding, feeding, selling, and mar- 
keting of beef cattle. 


A story six months in the making... covering eight states and over 13,000 
miles through Cattle Country, U.S.A. 


Movie brochure. . . 20-page booklet giving your customers 
| NOW AVAILABLE Elanco Products Company more detailed information about some of the things they 
P. O. Box 1750 will see in the movie. Space provided for your imprint. 
Indi li 6 Indi 

FOR SHOWING I'd like to show THE CHANGING WORLD OF BEEF on | Self-mailer invitation .. . for use by you or your dealers. 
| By Brest choice Second choice Simply fill in the date, place and time of meeting and mail 
; date date | to your customers. Ample imprint space provided. 
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| MANUFACTURERS Company | Stilbosol Fact Book... 20-page booklet explaining the 
Address benefits of in-feed Stilbosol feeding. Packed with facts and 
| City State figures proving the value of Stilbosol in all types of rations. 


4 Postage-paid addressed order cards also included. 
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Started: 
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FEEDS 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


For further information write: 
Animal Health Marketing Division 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 


A Farmer Comes Up 
With a Good Idea 


The Hansen’s Creek Businessmens 
Assn. usually held a luncheon meet- 
ing once a month. On this hot July 
day many businessmen appreciated 
getting away from their stores and 
offices for a two-hour period in mid- 
day to mingle with other men in a 
cool dining room, talk sports, busi- 
ness and politics, with a key speaker 
to sort of lend emphasis to the pro- 
gram. 

After the meal had been served, 
Max Petrie, president, a short 
paunchy chap, thumped for order. 

“Men,” he said, “we've got a speak- 
er today who is a friend of Joe 
Brooks, the feed man, and a lot of 
you know the speaker, too. He is 
Edgar Wilson, a dairy farmer eight 
miles east of town. He says that all 
his life he has been trying to decide 
where to do his shopping and feed 
grinding—at Hansen's Creek or 
Beecher. They’re about equal distance 
from his farm. He is nice enough to 
point out that he likes Joe Brooks’ 
feed service, and the friendliness of 
all the rest of us merchants, so he 
buys mostly in Hansen’s Creek. I in- 
troduce to you—-Edgar Wilson.” 

There was loud applause and a few 
whistles. Edgar Wilson, a tall, brown 
faced man, with a tinge of grey hair, 
got slowly to his feet. 

“T’m sure glad to be with you men 
today,” he said. “And I'm also pleased 
to see that about 80% of you drank 
milk with your meal. Now that is 
really helping the farmer. We need 
more people drinking milk and eat- 
ing farm products. Not that we want 
to stuff them with food, but we want 
them to eat less of specialty and 
gourmet foods and more of the staple 
farm products. I’ve made a study of 
this, men, and I’m convinced by the 
figures that if the farmer could get 
50% of the food volume that special- 
ty and gourmet foods are getting, 
he’d get higher prices for milk, eggs 
and other products and health of 
Americans would be better, too.” 

The businessmen listened carefully. 
They felt that Mr. Wilson really had 
a message. 

“Joe Brooks and I have been doing 


a lot of talking about the farm prob- 
lem,” Mr. Wilson said slowly. “And 
Joe pointed out something that I 
knew in the back of my mind, but it 
never came out into the open. Joe 
claims that the farmer today is a big 
businessman, but, unlike other busi- 
nessmen, he rates a zero when it 
comes to advertising his own busi- 
ness.” 

There were lifted eyebrows and 
nods of agreement among the busi- 
nessmen. 

“Here we are yelling for more busi- 
ness and we don’t advertise,” Mr. 
Wiison said. “And we gripe when the 
public doesn’t use more of our dairy 
products, eggs and meats and fruits. 
Well, it is time we do something 
about it.” 

“How?” asked Sid Porter, the shoe 
man. 

Roadside Advertising 

“A good question,” Mr. Wilson said. 
“Well, Joe and I have framed a pro- 
gram. I’m a dairy farmer. I want to 
see the public use more dairy prod- 
ucts. Now if I had about 10 metal 
signs in the form of big white milk 
bottles, and placed them on fence 
posts of my farm facing the road- 
side, motorists would notice them, I 
reckon. And if each milk bottle had a 
brief caption such as ‘Drink More 
Milk,’ ‘Milk Is the Perfect Nutrient,’ 
or ‘Milk Is Good for You,’ a lot .of 
motorists would see the signs and 
think about milk and how good it is.” 

“That’s right,” said Merle Pilgrim, 
the hardware man. “My family is al- 
ways reading roadside signs when we 
go traveling. Folks have nothing else 
to do.” 

“That's it,” said Mr. Wilson en- 
thusiastically. “The farmer who has 
land abutting a well-traveled high- 
way has hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of potential customers riding past his 
farm every week. But is he doing 
anything to call their attention to 
what he raises and has to sell? No, 
for the most part. Instead, he rents 
space on his silos or barns or leases 
roadside sign privileges to other mer- 
chandisers who are anxious to reach 
the public. It doesn’t- make much 
sense, does it?” 

“No,” said Phil Downing. “Not for 


Cattle and Calves on Feed by Quarters 


July 1, 1960, April 1 and July 1, 1961, With Comparisons* 


July 1, 1961 

State July |, 1960 April |, 1961 July | 1961 as percent of 

1,000 1,000 1,000 July |, 1960 

head head head Percent 

52 78 55 106 
122 19! 122 100 
118 170 132 112 
476 686 500 105 
89 134 93 104 
80 122 8! 101 
356 473 392 110 
lowa 1,385 1,568 1,385 100 
sass 190 242 184 97 
68 150 105 154 
183 274 220 120 
532 677 499 94 
168 275 184 110 
North Central States ......... 3,767 4,962 3,897 103 
32 65 46 144 
173 218 180 104 
44 58 43 98 
89 113 69 78 
26 44 24 92 
Colorado 311 362 331 106 
47 49 38 8! 
209 251 187 ag 
35 54 32 91 
6 16 4 100 
87 107 92 106 
34 56 34 100 
Western States .........-.5-- 1,628 1,692 1,574 97 
26-State Total .........4+++- 5,652 7,015 5,752 102 


the farmer. But how can you get 
farmers together on such an advertis- 
ing deal?” 


Organized Effort Needed 

“That’s just it,” Mr. Wilson said 
soberly. “We don’t want a hodge- 
podge of differently shaped signs, 
some good, some homemade. We want 
neat, uniform signs and placed far 
enough apart so that the roadside 
doesn't look like some highway loca- 
tions near big cities. We need an 
organization to do this.” 

“But you farmers have lots of or- 
ganizations,” put in Jim Bunting. 
“Can’t they do this?” 

Mr. Wilson shook his head. “They 
are organized for other purposes. 
What we need is a county-wide or- 
ganization with businessmen, farmers 
and other citizens as members. And 
we need a program. We should have 
a service to appeal to every farmer. 
If some farmer is heavy in beef cat- 
tle, he should have beef signs. If he 
raises broilers or eggs predominantly, 
he should have signs for those prod- 
ucts. The fruit farmer, the honey man 
—almost any farmer—should have a 
neat uniform sign.” 

“It would take a lot of money,” 
said Phil Downing, “but I like the 
idea. If our farmers sell more, they 
prosper, and so do we merchants.” 

“We need an organization with 
dues of $25 per member per year,” 
Mr. Wilson said. “And we need a 
group such as yours to sponsor us 
until we get going right. You've got 
a part time secretary. Maybe the 
new organization could pay him 
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something, too, and then he’d have a 
full-time job.” 

A half hour of discussions followed. 
Most members felt that it would be 
worthwhile to try out his idea on a 
county-wide basis and see what could 
be accomplished. 

“Let’s call it ‘Operation Fence- 
post’,” suggested one member, and 
the slogan caught on. 

“Mr. Wilson,” said President Petrie, 
“will you act as chairman of this 
project with Joe Brooks as your 
helper? Then you two men can work 
out details of the program and bring 
them to the next meeting.” 

“T sure will,” said Mr. Wilson, “and 
I'll go out and get a lot of $25 mem- 
berships from farmers. I’ve already 
talked to several and they’ll back the 
idea. I’m sure many more will. We 
need money to get those signs—good 
ones.” 

“And I’ll see every businessman in 
this town, and get help to visit other 
businessmen in other county towns,” 
said Joe. 

When the businessmen filed out of 
the Hotel Manitou dining room, there 
was a spirit of expectancy, as though 
they had launched an exciting pro- 
gram which might spread throughout 
the state and even farther. The farm- 
er and the businessman in Hansen's 
Creek had linked hands to promote 
the sale of more farm products. It 
was time such a movement was tried, 
many felt. 


Feed Sales 
Total 309,372 Tons 


MESA, ARIZ.—Sales of 56,372 tons 
of dairy cattle and calf feeds ac- 
counted for the largest share of Ari- 
zon’s 309,372 tons of commercial feed 
sold in the state during 1960, accord- 
ing to the office of the state chemist, 
University of Arizona, Mesa. 

Cottonseed meal was second in 
sales with 51,301 tons, followed close- 
ly by poultry feed sales of 48,120 
tons. Beef cattle feeds sold during 
the year totaled 40,910 tons, and 
36,330 tons of molasses were sold. 

The accompanying table lists com- 
mercial feed tonnage sales in Arizona 
during 1960. 


TABLE 1 
Commercial Feed Tonnage Sold in 
Arizona During 1960 


244 
Beef cattle feeds (supplement) ..... 13,157 
Cottonseed meal 51,301 
Cottonseed meal and hulis .......... 9,787 
Dairy cattle and calf feeds ......... 56,372 
8,283 
36,330 


Oil seed meals (other than cottonseed) 1,479 


Rabbit feeds .......... 913 
Swine feeds ....... ieetvetsncuemed 1,024 | 
Vitamin supplements .... cares 108 | 
Wheat by-products ..... 1,701 


*Includes miscellaneous feeds and feeds not 
segregated or classified in quarterly reports. 


California Plans 
Conference Oct. 16-17 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. has announced tentative pro- 
gram plans for the annual California 
Animal Industry Conference. 

The conference will be held Oct. 
16-17 at the Memorial Auditorium 
in Fresno. 


Dry Heat-Sensitive Feedstuffs 
Safely, Economically in 
RENNEBURG Dehydr0-Mat Dryers 


Built in a wide range of sizes, DehydrO-Mat 
Dryers, though comparable in price, out- 
perform conventional dryers of similar volume. 


The program will include these Compact, they are easy to install in a mini- Renneburg DehydrO-Mat Dryer—Pro- 
themes and features: The dynamic mum of space. The varying diameter cylinder —qucing top quality feeds in one of 
feeding industry; fat facts, formula- regulates air and material velocities . . . con- America’s leading processing plants. 


tion of least-cost rations, research 
briefs by university staff members 
and panel discussions. 


NEW STORAGE BINS 


trols temperature drop and product retention 
time .. . assures gentle drying. 
om RE NNE BULR G for 16-page 


TIFTON, GA.—Dixie Lily Milling = Bulletin G560, 
Co. in Tifton has built four new 25,- = ‘Advanced 
000-bu. capacity bins which will be 2639 Boston Street, Baltimore 24, Maryland ‘ Anerste 
ready to take care of the 1961 corn > 
Dryers = Coolers * Screw Presses * Flakers * Granulators © é a 


production in the Tifton area by har- 


vest time. Cookers * Mixers * Collectors * Material Handling Equipment 


Kray-9 milk by-product supplement helps you beat competitors from 

several points of view. Dogs love its aroma and flavor. Their owners 

go for your sales story on improved nutrition. And you'll like the way 

Kray-9 simplifies your feed problems. For here is a single supplement 

that gives you all this... 

e Palatability and nose appeal—thanks to fine cheese rind by Kraft. 

e Amino-acid-rich proteins—lactalbumin and casein—from dried whole 
whey, dried buttermilk and, again, fine cheese rind. 

e Vitamins, 6 of them, all important for health and growth—including 
the often-missing vitamin D,. 

e Minerals—calcium, phosphorus, copper, iron, manganese, and zinc— 
essential to any good dog food formula. 

Ask your Kraft man for full information and working sample! 


KRAY-9 milk by-product dog food supplement by 


The same people who bring you Velveeta cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 
KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION + CHICAGO « NEW YORK « GARLAND, TEXAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have saree 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstutts’ 
Reader Service Department: 


26. Feedstuffs' 1961 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charies 
H. Hubbell 

52. 1961 Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattie and Sheep— 
4-page article by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ 
single copy; 3-5 copies, 5c each; 10 or more, 10c each. 

96. Feed Manufacturing and Distribution Costs—a series of three 


articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa State University .......... 40c 
103. Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, beeper, 
104. What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shelis—Dr. hen 
Thornton, Colorado State University 20¢ 
105. Energy intake and Laying House Tempercture Influence Egg 
Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 
20c 
106. Be Prepared for FDA Inspections—Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
20c 
107. Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 
108. Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattie—Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Univer- 
110. What it Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, veneer 
111. Amino Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid—Dr. icaneme 
& G Bogen, Purdue 
115. High Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. 
116, Records as an Aid in Poultry Flock Management—Dr. Kari T. ie ~ 
117. High- Petr Yor Faeing tombe or. 0. 
118. Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almquist, a 
119. Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. Damon V. Catron, 


120. Factors that Affect the Granulation and Capacity in Grinding Corn, 
Oats and Sorghum Grain with a Hammermili—Prof. R. J. Baker, 

121. Calcium Intake Level, Strain of Birds and Rate of Egg Production 
All Influence Egg Shell Quality—Prof. C. F. Peterson, University of 

20¢ 


122. Grain Preparation for Fattening Cattie—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington 
123. Will Better Amino Acid Balance Improve Efficiency of Egg Pro- 
duction? —Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University ............... 20c 
124. Choline for Fattening Cottle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington State 
20¢ 
125. Soybeans in Poultry M. C. 
126. Reports on Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference—Dr. J. = Soe 
127. The Problem of Egg Shell Quality—Gordon Bearse, Wasting 
Dr. J. P. Bowland, University of Alberta, Canada .......... 20c 
129. Current and New Financing Methods in the Feed Industry—W. D. 


Pardee Ga, 20c 
130. Protein Levels and Methionine oem See 
Hens—Dr. Robert H. Harms, University of Florida 
Methionine Supplementation of Laying Rations—Professor T. "; 
Runnels, University of Delaware 20c 
132. Some Highlights of Nutrition Research in the Poultry Science 

Department of the University of British Columbia, Dr. J. Biely, 


133. European Swine Production—Dr. J. E. Burnside, Southern [Illinois 
134. Development of High Energy Rations for Ruminant Animals—Dr. 

James D. Schuh, University of Nevada ...........-.cceeees 20¢ 
135. Nitrate Poisoning in Livestock—Drs. O. E. Kolari and R. M. Jordan, 

FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
Fildiwaccdénretostenecewaddmees for which payment is enclosed. 


| customers they can’t service 


Processor to Resume 
Operations in Ohio 


CINCINNATI — Waldron Poultry 
Co., 60-year-old Cincinnati firm, has 
announced plans for resuming poul- 
try processing operations here in a 
month or so. 

In the past seven years, the Post 
& Times-Star of Cincinnati reports, 
Waldron has expanded its operations 
southward four times. Now, the firm 
wants to reactivate former growers 
in southwestern Ohio whose poultry 
houses have been standing empty 
since the exodus of packers to the 
South. 

John Spiering, Waldron president, 
said the firm will add 85-90 em- 
ployees here and plans to spend $75,- 
000 on new equipment to process 
25,000-30,000 broilers per week, plus 
turkeys and other poultry. 

He said the company expects the 
move to increase business by 30% 


Affiliations 

Waldron, which markets its poul- 
try items as Dee-Jay Farms products, 
has become affiliated with Brisbin 
Turkey Farms & Hatchery, Harrison, 
Ohio, giving the firm control over 
more than 100,000 turkeys there. 

“Processing costs aren't as low in 
the South as they once were,” Mr. 
Spiering said. “Some of the biggest 
plants are getting so deep into the 
South and so far away from their 
them 
properly.” 

He also noted that transportation 
costs are high and time on the road 
is getting longer. This has meant 
that “we can’t control the quality of 
fresh items as well as we should.” 

Waldron will restrict service of its 
Cincinnati operation to within a 50- 
mile radius of the city. 

To Keep Southern Units 

Mr. Spiering explained that Wal- 
dron has no intentions of giving up 
any of its southern operations at this 
time. The firm’s return to Cincinnati, 
he said, “is merely another expansion 
—north, this time—and something of 
an experiment.” 

Waldron has its major packing 
plant at Burnside, Ky. It processes 
100,000 fowl per week and employs 
115 persons. The company owns three 
poultry farms in Kentucky and con- 
trols more than a million broilers in 
the South. Waldron also is affiliated 
with a frozen food plant at Knoxville 
which processes its Dee-Jay line of 
frozen chicken, turkey and beef pot 
pies. 

“We've got to find out if (Ohio) 
farmers really want to raise poultry 
for us or whether it’s just talk,” Mr. 
Spiering said. “Tf it is just talk, then 
we'll curtail our fresh poultry opera- 
tions here and stick to frozen and 
pre-cooked items.” 


New Plant to Develop 
Poultry Products 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. — Ground 
has been broken here for construction 
of a new $100,000 plant to develop 
poultry products. Operating the fa- 
cility will be Further Processing, Inc. 

The plant is expected to employ 30 
persons in the production of new test 
products on a pilot scale, according 
to the announcement. Plans are to 
turn out some 1,000 cases of prepared 
poultry products daily, including 
frozen, refrigerated, non-refrigerated 
and canned goods. 

Head of the new company is Char- 
les Owen of Russellville, a former 
employee of Fox DeLuxe Foods, Inc., 
Dardanelle, Ark. 


Mr. Owen said the plant will oper- 
ate on a processor demand basis. The 
principal function of the facility will 
be to develop and handle the produc- 
tion and testing of new processed 
products, 

The plant will have 8,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space and is expected to be com- 
pleted in about 70 days, Mr. Owen 
stated. 


Canadian Hog Output 
May Be Cut Back 


TORONTO — The weather has 
forced changes in Canadian hog pro- 
duction plans. According to a survey 
by the Meat Packers Council of Can- 
ada, hog output will be cut back in 
many areas of the West. Grain, pas- 
ture and hay have been hard hit in 
much of Manitoba, central and south- 
ern Saskatchewan and southern Al- 
berta. 

Some correspondents feel that cat- 
tle will have first priority for grain. 
However, in other districts, roughage 
is so short, hog production will be 
maintained to replace cattle which 
will have to be marketed. In the East, 
Ontario producers seem to have 
adopted a “wait and see” attitude in 
their production plans. Quebec hog 
production has taken on renewed ac- 
tivity with the relaxing of cholera 
restrictions. 

Sow breedings during June were 
slightly higher than in June last year. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Immediate Pellet Cooling 


CASCADE 
COOLER 


You're assured of immediate, complete and uni- 
form cooling of pellets and flaked grains from 
first to last batch because of the revolutionary, 
highly effective design of the T-R-H Cascade 
Cooler. Old-style vertical and horizontal coolers 
simply can't compete with this all-new model. 
Pellets are regularly turned as they cascade 
over a series of perforated, triangular plates, 
set in carefully-gauged sequence to prevent 
bridging and breakage and to make the entire 
operation dust-free. They are then discharged 
from the large, adjustable shaker tray onto the 
oscillating scalper at base of cooler for 
thorough dressing. 

The T-R-H “Cascade” eliminates sticky pellets 
blocking discharge and prevents mold formation 
in storage. Easy accessibility of all areas makes 
maintenance a breeze. 

This high-capacity unit is available in sizes hav- 
ing an output of 1% to 10 tons per hour. 
Standard black iron construction, but units may 
be specially ordered in galvanized or stainless 
steel. 


| 12 28th St., Oklahoma City, Oklo. 


| Gentlemen: 
| Please send FREE literature on the new, | 
lutionary T-R-H Cascade Cooler. 
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Put more eggs 


in your layer feeds 


with Dawe’s 


Vitamelk 


There are more eggs in a ton and more profit for i: 
the poultryman, when you fortify your layer feeds 
with Vitamelk Egg. This specialized Vitamelk, de- 
veloped by Dawe’s Nutrition Research and Tech- 
nical Service, provides the micronutrients essential 
to sustained high-level production. 
VITAMELK Vitamelk Egg is a Dawe’s quality-controlled pre- 
mix of vitamins, trace minerals and unidentified 
PRODUCTS factors at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
There are specific layer feed performance. In Vitamelk Egg, you have 
Vitamelks for: full fortification in a single package. This simplifies 5 
your job of fortifying to make your feeds more . 


broilers | 


productive. 
* layers | More eggs in a ton of feed mean lower cost per 
* breeders | dozen. This is the payoff for the poultryman. It is 
. turkeys your payoff, too, because that is the basis on which 
* dairy your feeds are judged. 
* beef Talk layer feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
* swine man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 
and new concepts in layer nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


ASOO South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


» | j 
a 

| World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification : 
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Recent Vitamin A Studies 
With Beef Cattle 


Vitamin A_ supplementation 
feedlot steers appears to be fairly 
common regardless of type of ration 
being fed. There are two primary 
reasons for the widespread use of 
vitamin A. Firstly, evidence is mount- 
ing that under certain conditions 
there is poor utilization of carotene 
from plant material. Secondly, with 
the advent of the high-grain feeding 
regimes, many rations contain little 
or no carotene. In the latter case it 
is absolutely necessary to add vitamin 
A to insure adequate nutrition of the 
animal. The usual recommended feed- 
ing level is between 10,000 and 30,- 
000 I.U. per steer daily depending 
upon the ration and season of the 
year. 

A new practice is that of adminis- 
tering high levels of vitamin A upon 
receipt of the new cattle into the 
feedlot. On the basis of the low vita- 
min A liver values found in incoming 
steers at the Arizona Station, this 
practice would appear to have some 
merit although experimental evidence 
is lacking to support the practice. 

Field observations indicate that an 
effort is being made to give incoming 
steers between 500,000 and 1 million 
I.U. of vitamin A the first two or 
three days after receipt. The methods 
being used to administer the vitamin 
A are: (1) one intraruminal injection 
of the above level, (2) a water dis- 
persible vitamin A which is added to 
the water tanks and (3) high-level 
vitamin A feeds which are fed for a 
one to three-day period to give the 
desired intake. Precise intake of the 
vitamin by the last two methods for 
individual animals is difficult to ob- 
tain. As the result, the question is 
frequently asked regarding the effect 
of administration of high levels of 
vitamin A to feedlot steers. 


Vitamin A Toxicity Study 


The toxicity of vitamin A with rats 
is well known, but little if any in- 
formation is available for large ani- 


By Dr. William H. Hale 
University of Arizona 


for | In the latter instance, 12 steers, av- 


eraging 731 lb., were allotted into 
six treatments of two steers each. 
All steers were housed and fed in 
individual pens. The steers were hand 
fed twice daily a 65-part-rolled-milo: 
35-part-cottonseed-hull mixture plus 
2 lb. of a fortified cottonseed meal 
supplement. A _ stabilized synthetic 
vitamin A was added to the cotton- 
seed meal to supply the desired vita- 
min A intake. The steers were liver 
biopsied at the initiation of the ex- 
periment and at regular intervals 
thereafter for vitamin A determina- 
tion. 

The levels of vitamin A fed by 
treatment and their effect upon liver 
levels are given in Table 1. 

As expected, the livers from the 
steers receiving no vitamin A gradu- 
ally depleted in viiamin A. In the 
case of treatment number 2, final 
liver A values were approximately 
one-half the initial values even 
though the steers were receiving 10,- 
000 I.U. of vitamin A daily. Liver 
values remained fairly constant for 
the 40,000 I.U. treatment and for the 
three remaining treatments increased 
as daily intake increased. In treat- 
ment 6, approximately 15% of the 
total vitamin A fed was found in the 
liver upon completion of the trial. 
Similar recoveries were also found in 
treatments 4 and 5. In treatment 6 
approximately 2% of the vitamin A 
fed can be accounted for by storage 
in the fat. Very little vitamin A ap- 
peared in the feces except in treat- 
ments 5 and 6. On the basis of aver- 
age dry matter digestibilities of simi- 
lar rations, approximately 10% of the 
vitamin A fed in treatments 5 and 6 
appeared in the feces. Of the seven 
other tissues studied (Table 2) only 
fat appeared to contain appreciable 


TABLE 4. Composition of Ration for 
Group-Fed Steers 


levels of vitamin A. With the excep- 
tion of fat, tissues from the control 
animals contained vitamin A levels 
similar to the tissues from the ani- 
mals fed vitamin A. 

The steers were bled at various 
intervals throughout the experiment 
for plasma vitamin A determination. 
The results of these determinations 
are shown in Table 3. By the second 
day the plasma values reflected the 
level of vitamin A feeding. As ex- 
pected, the plasma values of the con- 
trol animals gradually declined 
throughout the 168-day test period. 
In the case of treatments 2, 3 and 4, 
plasma values reached a maximum 
at about 35 days and appeared to 
decline during the course of the ex- 
periment so that the final values were 
similar to the initial values. However, 
plasma vitamin A values for treat- 
ments 5 and 6 remained fairly con- 
stant from the second day throughout 
the experiment. 

It would appear that the feeding 
level of vitamin A had more influence 
on plasma vitamin A values than did 
liver stores, with the possible excep- 
tion of animals fed on a vitamin A- 
free ration. These data suggest that 
the feeding of high levels of vitamin 
A is an effective method of rapidly 
improving vitamin A nutrition of cat- 
tle that are received from drouth 
areas or that have been subjected to 
unusual stress during shipment. 

The above information also indi- 
cates that vitamin A toxicity is of no 
practical importance in fattening beef 
cattle. Performance was similar for 
all treatments and there was no in- 
dication of ill effect from feeding any 
of the levels of vitamin A used in this 
experiment. The data show the livers 
of steers have enormous capacity to 
store vitamin A. The maximum level 
of storage cannot be ascertained from 
this experiment. 

Various workers have shown that 
there may be little relationship be- 
tween plasma vitamin A and the true 


Dr. William H. Hale 


AUTHOR—Dr. Hale is a professor in 
the department of animal science at 
the University of Arizona, Tucson. He 
received his B.S. and MS. degrees in 
agriculture from the University of 
Kentucky and his Ph.D. in biochem- 
istry and animal science from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1950. He 
served on the staffs of the animal 
science departments of the University 
of Illinois and Iowa State University. 
From January, 1957 to 1960 he was 
in charge of large animal nutrition re- 
search at the Agricultural Research 
Center of Chas. Pfizer & Co. at Terre 
Haute, Ind. He has held his recent 
position since August, 1960. In that 
position, Dr. Hale teaches nutrition, 
supervises graduate student programs 
in nutrition and conducts ruminant 
nutrition research. The accompanying 
article contains information from re- 
cent vitamin A research at Arizona. 
This includes a high level study, re- 
search on liver values of supplement- 
ed steers and a current study of the 
effect of nitrate and energy level 
upon depletion of liver vitamin A. 


a routine basis and the liver vitamin 
A values should more nearly reflect 
the true nutritional status of the ani- 
mal. 

In recent studies with feedlot 
steers, Hubbert, et al. (1961) have 
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taken advantage of the liver biopsy 
technique to assess the nutritional 
status of animals fed three levels of 
vitamin A. Forty-eight Hereford 
steers were allotted into six pens of 
eight steers each. The three treat- 
ments assigned the six pens were: 
Control ration, control plus 10,000 
I.U. vitamin A per steer daily, and 
control plus 40,000 I.U. vitamin A per 
steer daily. The ration fed is listed 
in Table 4. 

Four steers from each pen, a total 
of eight steers per treatment, were 
biopsied at the initiation of the ex- 
periment and after 84 days on feed. 
Liver samples were taken at time of 
slaughter which was the 152nd day 
of the study. The vitamin A liver 
values are given in Table 5. 

During the first 84 days the hay 
supplied slightly more than 15 mg. 
of carotene per steer daily. This level 
did not permit maintenance of initial 
liver values. The 10,000 I.U. addition 
did not appear to improve the liver A 
value over the control. However, the 
40,000 I.U. level did permit mainte- 
nance of initial liver values. From 84 
days until termination of the experi- 
ment a new source of hay was used 
which supplied approximately 50 mg. 
of total carotene per steer daily. This 
permitted slight storage over the 84- 
day value in the control and 10,000 
I.U. level and considerable storage 
with the 40,000 LU. level. In this 
study the carotene content of the 
silage was not determined and no 
consideration is given to its contribu- 
tion in the liver vitamin A values. 

In terms of liver vitamin A stor- 
age these data suggest that total 
carotene from alfalfa is poorly util- 
ized or that the vitamin A require- 
ments to maintain liver vitamin A 
levels at fairly high values are con- 
siderably higher than previously be- 
lieved. 

The steers used in this study were 
purchased from the same general 
area of Texas and while the previous 
dietary history is not known, it is 
probably similar. Of particular inter- 
est is the fact that initial liver values 
ranged from 10 to 179 mcg. per gm. 
of wet tissue. The lower value indi- 
cates that some of the animals were 
on the edge of being vitamin A defi- 
cient; however, outward symptoms 
did not indicate this. 

With the 24 steers in this study, 
there appeared to be no consistent 
relationship between liver vitamin A 
values and performance of the indivi- 
dual steer. In this particular study, 
which was conducted during the win- 
ter months, there was no weight gain 
response due to the vitamin A sup- 
plementation. 

Recent field reports and certain ex- 
periment station releases indicate a 
relationship between nitrate content 
of the forage and the current vita- 
min A problem. For the most part 


the relationship has been coincidental 
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and little information is available to 
indicate a direct relationship in feed- 
lot cattle. 

In work under way at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, the effect of nitrate 
and energy level upon depletion of 
liver vitamin A has been studied. 
Twelve animals were allotted to a 
2 x 2 factorial experiment to study 
the effect of energy level and nitrate 
on liver vitamin A depletion. All 
steers were individually fed a low- 
carotene ration containing 14% pro- 
tein. One per cent KNO, was added 
to two of the treatments. The com- 
position of the rations is given in 
Table 6. 

The steers were liver biopsied at 
the initiation of the experiment and 
at 28 days. The results of the 28-day 
progress report are presented in 
Table 7. 

The nitrate addition to the high- 
roughage ration markedly reduced 
feed intake and performance. There 
was some reduction in feed intake 
and performance due to nitrate in 
the high-energy ration, but not as 


MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 
Big Savings for Poultrymen 


LOWEST COST CALCIUM SUPPLEMENT FOR 


LAYING HENS—DOES A GOOD GRIT JOB, TOO. 


Shellmoker is produced from high calcium limestone formed millions of 
years ago from shell and other calcareous deposits under the sea that one 
time covered the entire land area now known as the Mississippi River basin. 
Shallmoker is slowly soluble in the gizzard to supply most effectively all 
the extra calcium the hen needs for building strong egg shells. It is also 
herd enough to do a good grit job as shown in feeding trials at several 


state experiment stations. 


Write for information ond prices today. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
520 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


DON’T KID YOURSELF 


about the cost of building a new mill... 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated anima! fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Callf. 


There’s more than meets the eye in any mill con- 
struction project. Most people tend to think only 
in terms of the major pieces of equipment and the 
structure which houses them. That’s why they 
rely on reputable engineers and contractors to 
plan each detail for them and furnish comprehen- 
sive cost quotations. 


Unfortunately, some mill owners have found to 
their regret that the low bids they accepted from 
some contractors were low only because they 
were incomplete. The addition of such vital things 
as complete wiring and ductwork, motor starters, 
air cylinders; and countless other “minor” items 
sky-rocketed their costs after it was too late to do 
anything about them. 


You wouldn’t think of buying a new car without 


Myers-Sherman engineering experts create new and better mills of every type and size . . 


a starter, spark plugs, generator, or other similar 
equipment. But people actually do buy mills 
under much the same conditions, only to find out 
that they must come up with extra money before 
the mill will even run. 


You can avoid this danger completely by asking 
us to bid on your next mill construction, expan- 
sion, or modernization project. All Myers-Sherman 
feed plants are engineered complete to every last 
detail . . . and quoted that way, too! 


Best of all, this simple protection costs you nothing. 
We'll be glad to discuss your project with you, 
survey your requirements, and furnish recom- 
mendations without any obligation. Send for our 
free booklet that tells you all about our complete 
services today. 


. from small custom mixing to full-scale 


manufacturing operations. We handle the entire job from start to finish . . . engineering, financing, and construction, or any part 
of it you wish. Choose one of 54 convenient purchase plans or even lease the entire installation! 


Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully gu 


d and b Lad 


by the Myers-Sherman reputation for sound engineering design, quality workmanship and construction. When you call on Myers- 


Sherman you can count on getting the best mill for the money. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


3501 5S. Ilinois $t., Streator, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 
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drastic as in the low-energy ration. 
Initial liver vitamin A values can 
be considered within the normal 
range. On the low-energy ration the 
nitrate increased liver vitamin A 
losses. On the high-concentrate ration 
the nitrate appeared to have little 
effect on liver vitamin A losses. 

By combining the treatments, the 
effect of energy level and nitrate can 
be determined, as shown in Table 8. 

It can easily be seen that the en- 
ergy level had the greatest effect on 
liver vitamin A loss. The loss on the 
high-energy ration was considerably 
larger than the loss on the low- 
energy ration. While the nitrate did 
increase vitamin A loss, it amounted 
to approximately one-half the liver 
vitamin A loss caused by the energy 
differences. Under the conditions of 
this experiment, the steers which had 
the largest liver vitamin A loss were 
not the highest gaining steers. 

This study indicates that ration 
factors may definitely affect liver 
vitamin A losses and by the same 
likelihood increase dietary vitamin A 
requirements. 


Final liver values ranged from 7 to 
29 meg. per gm. of wet tissue indi- 
cating that on certain rations feedlot 
steers may become deficient in a four 
to five-week period. 

Reports of vitamin A deficiency of 
feedlot steers on high-energy rations 
are common, but few field reports 
are available to indicate vitamin A 
deficiency on high-roughage rations 
even though the roughage quality 
may be poor. Information from the 
above experiment may be partial ex- 
planation for the differences reported 
in the field. No doubt many other 
ration effects contribute to the ex- 
penditure of vitamin A by feedlot 
steers. 
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‘Small Egg Producer 
Needs Local Market 


To Stay in Business’ 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


FOREST, MISS.—Egg production 
in Mississippi is going big-time, but 
the small producer with an efficient 
operation can still stay in business, 
provided he develops a retail market 
close to home. 

There are several small egg pro- 
ducers in this part of the state who 
are making a nice profit. One of the 
more enterprising producers is A. D. 
Roby, who at present keeps about 
18,000 laying hens on his farms. 

At one time Mr. Roby was in the 
broiler business. He has a small feed 
mill in Forest which was used to 
make his own feed, but the low broil- 
er prices caused him to close opera- 
tions a few years ago. He leased out 
some of the broiler houses to a large 


Are You Getting 


the SALT You 


Carey Ev'r-Flo Gives You Unmatched Performance— 
For Less Than Ordinary Salt. 


“You're paying for Ev’r-Flo . . . but are you 
getting it?” That’s a question every feed 


exclusive Carey manufacturing technique. 
Ev’r-Flo Salt repels moisture and humidity 


mill operator who uses ordinary salt should 
ask himself. For while ordinary salt may 
cost less in the beginning, it can be far more 
expensive in the long run. 

In comparison with ordinary salt, Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt saves money in unloading, 
handling, and storage. It takes fewer men 
less time to unload a bulk carload of Ev’r-Flo. 
It costs less to handle Ev’r-Flo. And it 
takes less space to store Ev’r-Flo — you can 
actually store up to 125 tons of Ev’r-Flo in 
the same space required by 100 tons of 
ordinary salt! 

This is because Ev’r-Flo flows more 
freely, flows faster, and packs tighter — 
without caking or lumping. 

In fact, Carey Ev’r-Flo flows free and 
easy under all conditions, because of the 


with amazing efficiency, keeping dry and 
grainy. This means flowability — and 
uninterrupted mixing under all climatic 
conditions. 

While salt may be only 1% of the aver- 
age mixed feed, it can be the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. Ask any operator 
who uses Carey Ev’r-Flo. He’ll tell you it is 
the most profitable salt you can buy! 

Available in bulk and in bags that fea- 
ture polyethylene-coated linings, Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt can be ordered on a no-risk 
basis. Buy it, try it, and if it doesn’t perform 
as suggested, your money will be refunded! 

For details on this unprecedented offer, 
see your Carey representative. Or write di- 
rectly to THE CAREY SALT COMPANY, 
Hutchinson, Kansas! 


Prices, Carey Ev'r-Flo Salt (f.0.b. Hutchinson); bulk, $9.80 per ton; 100 Ib. bags, 76¢ 
each or $15.20 per ton; 50 Ib, bags, 50¢ each or $20.00 per ton. Call your nearest Carey 
Sales Office or your Carey representative for freight rates and delivered prices. 


Milling Company, Springfield, Ilinois. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


CAREY Ev’r-Flo Salt is unloaded at Faultless 


RESEARCH FAVORS 
ENVIRONMENT CONTROL 


AMES, 10WA—Research at Iowa 
State University here has shown that 
pigs eat more for each pound of gain 
when temperatures are lowered from 
55° than when they are raised from 
75°. However, they grew less rapidly 
when the temperature rose than when 
it fell. And, the heavier the pig, the 
more marked was the decline. 

These were findings reported at the 
summer meeting of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers 
here by Dr. T. E. Hazen, Iowa State 
agricultural engineer. 

Thus, Dr. Hazen said, “Feed sav- 
ings and faster gains resulting from 
temperature and environment control 
make confined production systems ap- 
pear feasible and profitable. Our re- 
search results indicate that a farmer 
producing 500 or more pigs per year 
could show nearly a 100% return 
above the additional expense of a con- 
trolled confinement unit.” 


company, and decided to try layers 
in the other houses. 

He started with 5,000, but soon saw 
that this size unit was too small. He 
increased the number to 18,000 hens, 
which is about the optimum number 
for his market. 

Mr. Roby has two families on his 
farms whom he pays a straight sal- 
ary based on the number of hens. 
Mrs. Roby keeps the grading station 
and utilizes the help of the women 
in grading and cartoning the eggs. 
Two men help out with farm and 
poultry work and come to town regu- 
larly to operate the feed mill, thus 
assuring them full-time work during 
the year. 

Market Expansion 

Since Forest is a small town, Mr. 
Roby decided to create a market in 
Meridian, a much larger town about 
45 miles away. He carried some quali- 
ty eggs with him and solicited busi- 
ness from the grocery stores and res- 
taurants. He has the eggs gathered 
three times daily, places them in a 
farm cooler and makes deliveries 
twice a week. Whenever there is a 
surplus, they are hauled to Jackson 
to a wholesale market. 

“The only way a small producer 
can survive is to create a retail mar- 
ket close to home and produce quali- 
ty eggs,” he pointed out. “He cannot 
afford to drive a long way and he 
must not try to meet competition by 
selling wholesale. By buying grain 
and concentrates, he can make some 
savings by mixing his own feed. I 
have complete control of everything 
and can spot any wasted labor or in- 
efficiency. 

“Another mistake small producers 
make,” he says, “is in trying to get 
the big supermarket business. This 
throws him in competition with the 
larger producers who can usually 
under-bid him. Rather, the small pro- 
ducer should survey the area around 
him and try to pick up accounts from 
small grocery stores, restaurants and 
home owners who are willing to pay a 
few cents more per dozen for quality 


eggs. 
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CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 32) 


LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 12-13— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis, W.Va.; sec., J. Z. Elli- 
son, 801 Willowdale Road, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit U1; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold: E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—Oalifornia Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial! 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-25 Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest’s 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 274-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Bidg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Anima! Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel. 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-8—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-IIlli- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., LP.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Tl. 

Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 138-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
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ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West | 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. | 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and | 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- | 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 
Warfield, 200 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


HIS WAY 
MANUFAC 
THE FEED 


The Ultra-Life Program makes it easier. 


Step up your tonnage, pep up your 
feed formulas, and improve your 


Dec. 5-6—North Dakota Turkey results on the farm in 1961. The 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, } Ultra-Life Program can help you 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey | expand profits and help you on the 


Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 
Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 


| 

| 

\ way up this year. 

American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- | 

| 


Ultra-Life leads the industry in prod- 
ucts and services to independent ' 
feed manufacturers. Our 25 years of 
experience in providing vitamin and 
trace mineral fortification to feed 
manufacturers can help your busi- 
ness to grow in ‘6l. 


eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 

Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 

sec.. Missouri Poultry Improvement 

Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain | 

Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand | 

| 


For complete details, write, wire or phone us today! 
> Ask about “The Ultra-Life Program”. 
LABORATORIES, INC. 

Mein Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Ilinois 
One of the oldest and largest of vitemia and trove mineral products, 


Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 
Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 


(Turn to page 56) 


TRIUMPH 


CORN SHELLERS 
Complete to meet any capacity requirement 


No. 100 Capacity 100 bushels per hour* 


No.300 Capacity 300 bushels per hour* 


Y 500 


Is per hour* 


__No,500 


all 
TRIUMPH 


No.900 Capacity 900 bushels per hour* 


For complete information and 
name of your nearest Triumph 
distributor mail the coupon to: 


No.1200 capacity 1200 bushels per hour* 
*Based on Standard Weight of 70 Lbs./Bu. Ear Corn és 
| TRIUMPH DIVISION 
BARTLETT-SNOW-PACIFIC INC. 


6249 Harvard Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


BARTL ETT OW. PA INC, Name 
4249 Morverd Ave... Cleve Ohio Company 
City 
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now you can add this 
exciting new promise to 
your pig feeds 


REPORT 
build swine feed tonnage 


nf-180 gives your customers the most 


effective protection against pig scours ever 


devised. In addition, nf-180 substantially 


improves the overall performance of creep, 


starter and grower feeds...even on farms that 


ordinarily don’t have serious scours problems. 


Let’s examine two reasons why adding nf-180 
to your pig feeds can be a real shot-in-the-arm 
for your selling program. First... 


nf-180 improves feed performance 


nf-180 enables you to add exciting new claims 
to your feed tag (and to your feed advertising) . 
Then nf-180 backs up these new claims with 
performance that convinces even the most con- 
firmed skeptics that here is a feed additive well 
worth the money. 

What kind of performance? First, nf-180 
protects pigs against scours during the critical 
early growing period. This new nf-180 medi- 
cated pig feed program thereby extends the most 
effective protection against scours hog men have 
seen to date — the nf-180 sow feeding program 
which breaks the scours infection cycle. 

Combined with the sow program, this new 
nf-180 use gives you your surest way yet to sell 
prospects on your feed program. (And you'll 
like the way nf-180 takes much of the risk out 
of hog feed financing. ) 

Also, nf-180-medicated swine feeds are bene- 
ficial to hog-feed customers who are not com- 
monly bothered by scours outbreaks in their 
pigs. The fact is, most apparently “good-doing” 
pigs actually could be doing still better .. . 
because even “healthy-looking” pigs usually 


have some scours organisms which hold down 
performance. 

nf-180 cleans up the intestinal tract. Clears 
up hidden stresses and constant disease drag. 
Speeds weight gains. Improves feed efficiency. 
Reduces stunting and setbacks. 

These new nf-180 performance claims are 
solidly backed by college research. Here are a 
few examples: 


College Test #1: Pigs receiving nf-180 in their 
ration from the third to eighth week showed 
44%, improvement in daily gain over unmedi- 
cated controls. 


College Test #2: Compared nf-180 with un- 
medicated controls under relatively disease-free 
conditions; nf-180 still improved results. Pigs 
receiving nf-180 from the fourth to eighth week 
gained an extra 3.3 lbs. during the trial period 
. .. on 1.33 lbs. less feed per lb. of gain. 


College Test #3: nf-180 was compared in 
starter feeds with five other commonly-used 
swine feed additives. nf-180-fed pigs showed 
the best daily gain and best feed conversion of 
all lots. 


College Test #4: Researchers studied the 
value of feeding nf-180 to the sow and in the 


pigs’ feed. Pigs on the nf-180 program averaged 
23.4 lbs. at six weeks compared to 20.27 Ibs. for 
the controls. 93%, of the nf-180-fed pigs were 
raised to weaning, but only 83.3% of the non- 
medicated pigs. There was no scouring in the 
nf-180-fed litters, but 37.5% of the controls 
scoured. 

A second reason why nf-180 in your swine 
feeds can spark hog feed sales is .. . 


the growing trend toward nf-180 


Today nf-180 is the foremost drug in helping 
turkeymen, egg producers, broilermen, poultry 
breeders and swine producers prevent and con- 
trol disease problems. 

If by chance you are not completely familiar 
with nf-180 and what it can do, you would find 
it an eye-opening experience to talk with farm- 
ers and feed men who use it. Here are typical 
comments from tape-recorded interviews: 

“nf-180 was the difference between our stay- 
ing in the hog business or selling out.” “We’ve 
tried all the different products, and nf-180 is 
the only thing that would raise pigs for us.” “I 
was weaning 6 pigs per litter. With nf-180, I’m 
weaning 814.” 

It’s easy to add this kind of praise to your 
swine feeds. Your Hess & Clark salesman will 
be giving you complete details soon. 


— 
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BLUE BIRD 
SWINE FEED 
MEDICATED 


For aid in prevention of Bacterial 
Enteritis (Necrotic Enteritis, Necro 
or Black Scours) and Vibrionic 
(Bloody) Dysentery and for main- 
tenance of weight gains and im- 
provement of feed efficiency for 
baby pigs and growing swine. 


Follow directions on back of this tag. 


ACTIVE DRUG 
INGREDIENT: 


Furazolidone (nf-180).. - 0.011% 
(100 grams) 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
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HERE’S YOUR NEW 
FEED TAG CLAIM 


...and how it gives you a stronger 


“claim” on new hog feed business 


Your pig feeds are mighty important business 
tools. They usually give new customers their 
first and most lingering impression of your hog 
feed program. 

Pig feeds are usually compared on two points. 
One is their ability to help farmers control dis- 
ease (especially scours, which pops up in survey 
after survey as the hog raiser’s most trouble- 
some problem). 

Two is performance. Does your feed help 
customers market more pigs? Heavier, health- 
ier pigs? At less cost? 

As you can see on the feed tag (and in the 
field) , nf-180 helps improve pig feeds on both 
points . . . better than any other drug or any 
combination of drugs you can use. 


Fits Any Feeding Program 
The new nf-180 pig protection plan is versatile 
enough to fit just about any swine feeding pro- 
gram. The 100 gram level of furazolidone, fed 
for 5 weeks, appeals to most feed manufac- 
turers. In addition, there are two other options: 

200 grams per ton — feed for 2 weeks 

150 grams per ton — feed for 3 weeks 

Regardless of which plan you select for your 
pig feeds, germ killing nf-180 is the only medi- 
cation that is consistently dependable in pre- 
venting and controlling scours. 

It stops scours in even the hardest-hit herds 
. .. works where other drugs often fail. And as 
the college tests on the preceding page testify, 
nf-180 can substantially improve feed perform- 
ance . . . even on farms where scours is not a 
serious problem. 

nf-180 enables pigs to fully utilize the nutri- 
tional power of your feeds. . . adds performance 
that both new and established customers will 
notice and remember. nf-180 is the modern 
medication for your swine feeds. 
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Hess & Clark promotion turns nf-180 i 


results into higher 


Powerful national and 
local advertising brings 
customers to your store 


nf-180-medicated swine feeds will be promoted 
heavily in the midwest “hog belt” during sum- 
mer and fall months. 

Leading midwestern farm and hog magazines 
will carry a strong schedule of nf-180 swine 
feed advertising (the same kind of editorial 
ads that have been pre-selling hog raisers on 
the effective sow program). 

The actual sales-boosting effectiveness of 
nf-180 advertising was demonstrated in a recent 
farm magazine survey of 1,100 feed dealers in 
11 states. 55.7% of all dealers answering re- 
ported direct inquiries from nf-180 ads .. . an 
average of 8.9 inquiries per dealer. 60.5% of 
the dealers said their sales of feeds containing 
nf-180 have increased this year. 

nf-180 magazine advertising will carry dealer 
listings in leading farm states. They will be 
supplemented by commercials over 30 promi- 
nent farm radio stations in 10 midwestern states. 

Almost certainly this concentrated advertising 
effort will bring you customers and prospects 
asking for nf-180 in their swine feeds. Be ready 
to take full advantage of this new business op- 
portunity by promoting nf-180 swine feeds. 


You can tie-in with 
this strong line-up of 
local selling help 


Here is a selection of local promotional materi- 
als you need to pre-sell customers and prospects 
on your nf-180-medicated swine feeds. 

Banners, posters, and the popular nf-180 
Service Center for store counters give you the 
display needed to attract attention . . . and to 
identify you and your store as a source of nf-180 
sow and pig feeds. 

Mailers give you a personal way to tell the 
story to customers and good prospects . . . and 
ad mats for your local paper give you wide 
coverage of the hog men in your area. 

An informative 6-page hand-out piece for 
store customers gives complete details on the 
combined sow-feeding, pig-protecting nf-180 
program. A fullcolor strip filmand 16mm movie 
are also available for your feeder meetings. 

Your Hess & Clark salesman will see that you 
get the free promotional help you need. Get in 
touch with him soon. Or write us c/o the address 
below. 


ANOTHER TONNAGE-BUILDING FEED PROMOTION IDEA FROM 


HESS CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 


swine feed sales 


THOUSANDS OF “SIGHT” IMPRESSIONS 


THOUSANDS OF “SOUND” IMPRESSIONS 
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ANOTHER ELEVATOR BY HOGENSON.. . 


HAMAR CO-OP ELEVATOR CO. 
HAMAR, N.D. 


We're proud to have been 
selected to build the Hamar 
Co-op Elevator. Whatever 
your needs—frame or fire- 
proof construction — let's 
talk over a quality-built job 
with you. 


* FEED MILLS 
* ELEVATORS 
* SEED PLANTS 
* WAREHOUSES 


Hogenson Construction Co. 
722 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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addition of NATIONAL Western Bentonite to 20% 
protein poultry rations substantially increases pellet production 
while reducing “fines.” In tests conducted at Baroid Chemicals’ 
Feed Research Laboratories, the concentration of NATIONAL 
Western required to give both optimum pellet quality and improved 
pelleting rate is about 2%. This amount gives a 65% rise in pellet 
production and a 55% decrease in fines from hot extruded pellets. 

The accompanying chart shows that the pelleting rate at maxi- 
mum pellet mill capacity increases substantially when Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite is used as a pelleting aid. Note 
that as little as 1% NATIONAL. Western improves the pelleting 
rate 30% and reduces fines 33% 

You can obtain more detailed data on the use of Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellets by mailing 
the coupon below. 


INC. 


AR ‘ N EAD COMPANY 


The 


c TH COAST DING. HOUSTON 2 TEXAS 


ores *Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 3 
Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 


; poultry feed pellets. j 
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"| don't care what he charges for feed—you can't list Sam as a dependent!" 


Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 


1962 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Il. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bidg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
, Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga: sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Tl. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Blidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16-— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 


Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 
Feb. 26-March 1— Colorado Live- 


stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 


sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
IL; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bidg., 
725 - 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 25-30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing 8 rintendents; Town 
House Motel, ~ Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Dl. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extensivn Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—COalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Blidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 


“Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
19638 
March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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TABLE 1. Effect of Constant and Fluctuating Temperatures on the 


Performance of Pullets From 150 to 435 Days of Age 


Performance factor 


Average egg production of survivors .......... 
Average egg production per pullet housed ..... 


Feed consumption per pullet per day (ib.) 


Pounds of feed per dozen eggs ............. : 
Average egg weight, ounces per dozen ....... 
Average shell thickness, mm. 


Temperatur 
Cycling from 


55° F. to 90° F 
Constant Constant and back 
90° F. 55° F. within 24 hours 
17 3 2 
140 179 190 
129 177 188 
0.19 0.28 0.24 
5.2 5.4 44 
21.4 25.0 24.0 
0.34 0.38 0.37 


Effects of Temperature 


| from 50° F. to 100° F. can be main- 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—Two- 
year experiments indicate that lay- 
ing hens can withstand short periods 
of relatively high temperatures with- 
out adverse effect on egg production 
if these periods are offset by periods 
of lower temperatures, according to 
Dr. Werner J. Mueller, associate pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry at Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

Dr. Mueller’s report on the effect 
of environmental temperature fol- 
lows: 

The experiments showed that ex- 
posing pullets to temperatures of 85 
to 90° F. for five hours each day had 
no adverse effect on egg production 
and livability if the periods of high 
temperatures were offset by periods 
of temperatures below 60° F. 

This indicates that air-conditioning 
of laying houses may not be worth- 
while where summer nights are rela- 
tively cool. In such regions poultry- 
men should provide maximum venti- 
lation during cool nights. 

High Temperature Damaging—Pul- 
lets housed at a constant temperature 
of 90° F. had a higher mortality, pro- 
duced fewer eggs, and—as would be 
expected—-consumed less feed than 
pullets kept at a constant tempera- 
ture of 55° F. Egg size in the con- 
stant 90° F. room was below the 
large quoted classification (24 oz. per 
dozen) even after nine months of pro- 
duction. Shell quality at 90° F. was 
poor. Average results for the two 
years are shown in the table. 

Cycling Temperature Beneficial— 
In both years the pullets in the cycl- 
ing room produced more eggs than 
those in the constant 55° F. room 
They also needed less feed to produce 
one dozen eggs. The only adverse 
effect of the five hour exposure to 
temperatures of 85° F. or more was 
a slight depression of egg weight and 
shell quality. 

Three air-conditioned rooms were 
used in which constant temperatures 


| Leghorn pullets 


on Layers Told 


tained within + 2° F., and relative 
humidity can be controlled within 

5%. One room was maintained at 
a constant temperature of 90° F., 
the second at a constant temperature 
of 55° F., and in the third the tem- 
perature was cycled from 55° F. to 
90° F. and back to 55° F. every 24 
hours. A constant relative humidity 
of 70% was maintaine~ in all three 


| rooms. 


Single-Comb White 
were housed from 
150 to 435 days of age in each of the 
rooms in 1958-59 and again in 
1959-60. 


Forty-eight 


Suits Allege Layers 
Hurt by Drug in Feed 


JONESBORO, ARK.—Two Jones- 
boro firms this week filed damage 
suits totaling $119,929 against Swift 


| & Co., Memphis. The suits were filed 


in Craighead County Circuit Court. 

C. A. Johnson & Co. feed mill and 
the W. F. Gillespie Poultry Farm 
alleged that a drug was added to a 


| poultry feed mixture which damaged 


the productiveness of their laying 


| flocks. 


The Johnson firm is seeking $60,432 


| damages, and the Gillespie farm is 
| asking for $59,497. Gillespie is a cus- 
| tomer of the Johnson firm. 


Mr. Johnson claimed that feed he 
purchased from Swift last March and 
April contained a quantity of nicar- 
bazin, a drug used to control coccidio- 
sis. The suit alleges that the drug 
“destroys the value of eggs and 
causes hens to go into molt and stop 
laying.” 

Mr. Johnson alleged that the drug 
affected 10,000 of his breeding hens 
and 18,200 laying hens. Mr. Gillespie 


| said the drug affected his 16,000-hen 
| flock and “ruined his market.” 


2 California Co-ops 
O.K. Merger Plan 


HAYWARD, CAL Rio Linda, 
(Cal.) Poultry Producers Assn. be- 
came a part of the Hayward Pcultry 
Producers Assn. July 12 following ap- 
proval of the action by farmer mem- 
bers of the Rio Linda cooperative. 

According to L. J. Hartenfeld, gen- 
etal manager of the Hayward co- 


operative, this action brings together 


two of the older cooperatives in the 
state of California. 

Mr. Hartenfeld said that 72% of 
the Rio Linda members voted in fa- 
vor of the merger. The general man- 
ager continued, saying, “This pro- 
gram should save farmer producers 
an estimated $200,000 per annum 
by elimination of over-lapping serv- 
ice, increased purchasing power and 
a more diversified program.” 

Feed production of the association 
will be about 100,000 tons per year 
and will be distributed to poultry and 
dairy producers in the Sacramento 
Valley, San Joaquin Valley, Liver- 
more Valley, Hayward area, Santa 
Clara County and Salinas Valley, the 
announcement said 

Announcement of the merger indi- 
cated that this latest expansion deve] 
opment places the Hayward Poultry 
Producers Assn. among the 3 larg- 
est feed production cooperatives in 
the state of California. It was noted 
that the Hayward cooperative has re- 
cently acquired ownership of the 
Union Feed Co., Morgan Hill, and the 
den Dulk warehouse, Ripon, in addi- 
tion to this latest venture. 

$6 Million in Sales 

The Hayward cooperative dates 
back to 1908 while the Rio Linda co- 
operative was formed in 1921. It is 
estimated that on the basis of sales 
of the two units, the new enlarged 
cooperative will distribute $6 million 
in feed per year to farmer patrons 

Combined assets of the cooperative 
will be about $342 million, including 
the three feed production plants at 
Morgan Mill, Ripon and Rio Linda 
Administrative offices and accounting 
and laboratory services will continue 
to be headquartered in Hayward, the 
announcement said. 

A new office and laboratory build- 
ing is presently under construction 
for fall occupancy. 

The announcement pointed out that 
the working organization of the 
Rio Linda cooperative will remain 
fundamentally the same with R. R 
McPherson, general manager, 2s re- 
gional manager. 
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Have you tried a flock? 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


Cut Maintenance Costs 


MURPHY 


Cardinal 


all-steel 
INDUSTRIAL 


SCALES! 


FEED MIXER SCALES 
* FLOOR SCALES 

* BATCHING SCALES 
* TANK & HOPPER SCALES 
* MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 
LIVESTOCK SCALES 

ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Through the strength of all-steel construction, 
and the advanced simplicity of design, Murphy- 
Cardinal scales can offer lower installation 
costs plus lower maintenance costs! 


ORIGINAL ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
MADE TO LAST A LIFE-TIME! 
Murphy-Cardinal Scales are the original man- 
vfacturers ond developers of the all steel 
welded scole. Double Link Suspension Beor- 
ings absorb heavy impacts and provide a 
sturdy, free floating platform of either Con- 
crete or Timber. 

Scales Can Be Custom-designed For You—To 
Fit any Need! Delivery in Most Cases just 10 
Days! Nationwide Service! 


* 


* 


Cepacities and platform sizes are available 
on request. Your request for information will 
be answered by return mail! 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

AND PRICES TO z 
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SCALE MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 15) 
Webb City, Mo 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7605—Mobile Feed 
Mill Schools 


Seco, Inc., schools for training mo 
bile feed mill operators are described 
in a bulletin issued by the company 
The training program for mobile op- 
erators extends practical and ad- 
vanced-type guidance in the manage- 
ment of a mobile milling operation. 

Purchasers of Seco mobile mills 
send their operators to a three-day 
training school, which features feed 
marketing, mechanical 
mobile equipment, management of 
the general operation and a session 
on finance and route set-ups. 

The average class in mobile feed 
milling management consists of from 
10 to 15 persons. For literature giving 
details about the schools, check No. 
7605 on the coupon and mail 


aspects of 


No. 7601—Suspended 
Feeding Systems 


Automatic suspended feeding sys- 
tems designed to help meat bird 
growers save feed and labor are now 
being produced by the Keen Mfg 
Corp. 

Described as highly flexible, the 
entire unit, including hopper and 


trough, can be elevated overhead to 
facilitate cleaning and renovations. 


The system is raised with a twist 


of the wrist by a heavy-duty winch 
The trough can be elevated to the 
exact height of growing birds and 


lowered to accommodate replacement 


NEW SERVICE « 


flocks. Units can be raised completely 
overhead so that floor area may be 
cleaned by a tractor. 

The suspended feeding system fea- 


tures a “V” shaped trough. Betchon- 
coated hoppers are available with 700 
Ib. and 300 Ib. capacities. The sys- 
tems are said to be designed to adapt 


readily to every type of poultry 
house. 
Also available with the Keenco 


suspended feeder is a heavy-duty feed 
cleaner that removes all dirt and 
debris from mash, pellets and crum- 
bles. The unit, according to company 
officials, promotes flock health by 
keeping feed clean and saves feeds 
that would otherwise be wasted be- 
cause of dirt and foreign matter. 

For additional information, includ- 
ing illustrated literature, check No. 
7601 on the coupon and mail. 


) No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


7591—Management Program 
7592—Air Screening 
7593—Drop Bottom! Mixer 
7594—Roller Mill 
7595—Pneumatic Unloader 
7596—Roller Mills 
7597—Feeding System 
7598—Flat Belt 
7599—Vaccine Container 
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7608—Batch Mixer 
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No. 7608—Ribbon Type 


Batch Mixer 


| isting equipment in 


Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. has intro- 
duced a new ribbon type batch mixer. 
The multiple agitation of the ribbon 
reel and paddle design is said to pro- 
vide fast and complete mixing. Spe- 
cial paddles in addition to the ribbons 
improve mixing action. 

Outboard bearings, Wenger says, 
eliminate contamination hazards of 
lubricants in the feedstuffs and also 
reduce bearing wear. The mixer is 
equipped with three air-operated con- 
tour slide gates. Other discharge op- 
tions are one or two air-operated 
slide gates; one, two or three op- 
erated racks; pinion slide gates and 
drop bottom discharge. 

The manufacturer noted that the 
new batch mixer can be used with ex- 


the mill. It is 
specially designed, however, as a com- 
panion in the Wenger hopper scale, 


mixer, surge bin combination, a trio 
because of its compact height and 
width (over-all height—mixer, surge 
bin and scale—15 ft.). The machine 
is said to use minimum head room, 
reducing excavation costs. 

The new horizontal ribbon and pad- 
dle design mixer, the company said, 
will mix feeds at peak efficiency in 
three to five minutes per batch. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7608 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7606—New 
Truck Body 


The availability of an advanced 
specification sheet giving details of a 
new open top, all-steel truck body has 
been announced by Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc. 

The truck bodies are said to be de- 


| signed expressly for installation of 


pneumatic unloading systems for de- 
livery of bulk or bagged feed. 


For copies of the advanced specifi- 
cation sheet, check No. 7606 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7591—Flock 
Management Program 


A six-page brochure entitled “Make 
More Money from Your Layers” is 


| now available from the feed products 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the Full Performance Index 


division, Hess & Clark. It describes 
(FPI) 
flock management program. 

The plan offers management guid- 
ance in setting performance goals, 
keeping records and maintaining flock 
health and protection against stress 
effects. The FPI plan is said to em- 
phasize the need for maximizing. the 
full potential from good birds, good 


= A PROGRAM FOR FULL PERFORMANCE PROM YOUR 


feed, good housing and sound man- 
agement. 

The problem of constant disease 
| drag is described as the main draw- 
back to full performance. The use of 
a continuous low-level of furazolidone 
(nf-180) to medicate layer rations is 
covered in detail. Tape-recorded re- 
| ports and flock records from egg 
| producers who have been on the FPI 
| plan for a year or more are also 
| given. 
| For a copy of the brochure, check 

No. 7591 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7595—Portable 
Pneumatic Unloader 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
announced the development of a new 
portable pneumatic unloader for use 
with Airslide cars. 

The new unit is designed with hy- 


draulic positioning controls that are 
said to simplify and speed up unload- 
ing preparation. For a bulletin 


(126-C) describing this unloader, 
check No. 7595 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7593—Drop 
Bottom Mixer 


A new design feature, drop bottom 
gates, has been incorporated into 
Eureka horizontal batch mixers man- 
ufactured by the S. Howes Co., Inc. 
The feature is said to permit the im- 
mediate and complete discharge of a 
load, and provide new access to the 
interior of the mixer for cleaning, as 
well as prevent carryover or con- 
tamination of ingredients. 

The gates are opened and closed by 
an air-operated, reversible motor 
which drives a jack screw. During 
mixing cycles, the jack screw acts as 
a solid, non-yielding link to prevent 
doors from opening accidentally or 
during failure of air pressure. 

Company officials say that Eureka 
mixers equipped with the drop bot- 
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Ahead by a mile . . . and gaining more every day! Proof? The nine spanking-new bulk bodies ‘= 
shown above are part of the largest single delivery ever made by a bulk body manufac- ~ 
turer to an individual customer. And we’re aiming for even bigger deliveries! a 


Yes, word’s getting around fast that dollar-for-dollar, you can’t buy better 
than Dodgen. Consider the low first cost . . . the rugged, reliable con- 
struction . . . the does-everything versatility. With Dodgen’s 1,500 
pounds-per-minute unloading capacity, you can do the best possible job for 
yourself and your customers. One-man control and synchronized augers make 
delivery easy, accurate. Carry bag or bulk in one body! For all the facts, send today for i 
your free bulletin ““We’re doing a two-truck job.”” Don’t miss this chance to get ahead, too. : 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES phone Humboldt 1357 HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


NOW . . . DODGEN SERVICE POINTS AT MINNEAPOLIS; HUMBOLDT, IA.; ROCKFORD, ILL.; EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO.; FT. SMITH, ARK. 
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HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 
VRITE. WIRE or PHONE 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 


Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 


® Chemical Analyses 

® Vitamin Assays 

® Drug Assays 

® Spectrographic Analyses 

® Chick Feeding Experiments 

® Formula Reviews 

® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, WN. J. 


LIMESTONE PROOUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


tom gates can be unloaded safely dur- 
ing power-off emergencies by turning 
the jack screw manually. 

Drop bottom gates are available on 
Eureka horizontal batch mixers in a 
wide range of sizes, from 24 to 66 in. 
in diameter, and up to 16 ft. long. 
For additional information, check No. 
7593 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7594—Roller Mill 
For Steam Rolling 


The Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co. has 
announced that its new Roskamp 
12x30 roller mill shown here has 
been completely redesigned to meet 
the particular requirements of medi- 
um capacity steam rolling installa- 
tions. 

The hopper is equipped with a posi- 
tive-feed cylindrical rotor and a sepa- 
rate chamber for release of excess 
steam. The roller bearings holding 
the solid white iron rolls are mounted 
on the frame to provide extra pro- 
tection from heat transfer from the 
grain. 

All steel frame members are said 
to have been “beefed up” to provide 
greater rigidity. The roll adjustment 
mechanism has been designed to pro- 
vide the most positive control over 
the most exacting product require- 


ments, according to company offi- 
cials. 
For additional information, check 


No. 7594 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7604—Ingredient for 
Meal Type Dog Food 


An expanded process ingredient de- 
signed to increase the palatability of 
meal-type dog food formulas has been 
developed by Ralph Wells & Co. 

Named “Palabits,” the new ex- 
panded product is described as a 
homogeneous blend of corn, soybean 
meal, meat meal and animal fat. The 
manufacturer recommends using 
“Palabits” at the rate of from 10 to 
25% of a meal formula. 

Company officials say that besides 
increasing palatability, the “Palabits” 
also improve the textural and nutri- 
tional quality of meal-type dog foods. 
The product is said to blend easily 
with granular meal and give a formu- 
la added bulk and a “fluffed-up” ap- 
pearance. It is completely free from 
fines. 

According to company officials, 400 
lb. of “Palabits” per ton of formula 
can replace 240 lb. of low-protein in- 
gredients like cookie meal, bread 
crumbs, cone meal, and—in some 
cases—ground raw grains of wheat 
bran; plus the replacement of 160 lb. 
of powdery solvent soybean meal. 

“Palabits” contains 22% minimum 
protein. Additional amounts of meat 
and fish in “Palabits” is said to in- 
crease the animal protein content of 
a meal formula. A typical analysis, 
says the company, shows fat soluble 
vitamins A, D and E; B-complex vita- 
mins, including Bn, Riboflavin and 
Pantothenic Acid; plus mineral and 
trace elements. Moisture content is 
under 10% and starch conversion is 
said to be 95% or better. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7604 on. the coupon and mail. 


No. 7599—Poultry 


Vaccine Container 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories has an- 
nounced that Wavac, its drinking- 
water vaccine for poultry, is now be- 
ing marketed in Vac-Pak, a new poly- 
styrene-insulated 10-pack container. 

The container, enclosing 10 bottles 
of vaccine, is made from material 
widely used for insulation and insula- 
tion parts of refrigerators, food 
freezers, air-conditioning units and 


other home appliances and equip- 
ment. 

Although lighter than cork, the 
material is said to be impact-resist- 
ant, and bottles are packed firmly, 
with the underside of the lid shaped 
to fit over caps and seals. The Vac- 
Pak is color-coded on sealing tape, 
which identifies the contents, shows 
the serial number and expiration date. 

Bottles of vaccine in the Vac-Pak 
are affixed with new labels. The labels 
are perferated and wrapped around 
each bottle. Each label, when torn 
along the perforation, swings out 
from the bottle and reveals instruc- 
tions for use of the vaccine. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7599 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7592—Air Screening 
for Granular Materials 


Fred Forsberg & Sons has an- 
nounced that it is now building a 
Forsberg Screen-Aire Screener, which 
is described as a new machine to 
screen, clean and size all types of 
granular products in one operation. 

The Screen-Aire is said to be de- 
signed specifically to incorporate 
balanced air flow and sizing to guar- 
antee effective cleaning. 

Company officials report that the 


Why... 
Wenger Coolers? 


Wenger Horizontal Coolers stand apart from all 
the rest. The refinements found in a Wenger 
Cooler come only through extensive tooling 
which is only possible with Wenger's high vol- 
ume production. For this reason Wenger builds 
and sells more horizontal coolers than any other 


Type Feed 


Send information on your Horizontal Pel- 
let Coolers immediately. General require- 
ments as follows: 


manufacturer on the market —at any price. 


Wenger set the horizontal cooler standards years 
ago, and these are the standards others have tried 
to imitate. As a result, the horizontal cooler is 
synonomous with the name Wenger, and the 
Wenger cooling principle is accepted as the most 
efficient means of pellet cooling and drying. 


From the smallest to the 
largest, Wenger furnishes 
most of the horizontal pellet 
cooling systems in the 
world today. 


|Wenger| 


®) 


WENGER MIXER MFG. 
Sabetha, Kansas AVenue 4-2133 
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Capacity, tons per hour 
Maximum size of pellet to be cooled 


Maximum amount of liquids added 
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Screen-Aire has been tested with a 
wide variety of granular products 
such as corn, wheat, soybeans, etc., 
and is backed with a money-back 
guarantee. 


The company listed the most im- | 
portant features of the Screen-Aire 
as: (1) Accurate: The materials be- 


ing rolled down the length of the 
screen come into contact with the 
openings hundreds of times, assuring 
perfect sizing. (2) Clean: All air is 
under vacuum, preventing dust and 
dirt from flying around the plant. (3) 
Vibration free: Requires no special 
base and permits installation on up- 
per floors. (4) Only one adjustment 
on the cleaner. (5) Minimum num- 
ber of non-binding screens, which 
permit quick change. 

For additional 
No. 7608 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7600—Rack and 
Pinion Gates 


Finco, Inc., has announced the 
availability of literature on its new 


information, check 


Finco rack and pinion gates, which | 


are said to be dust tight and available 
in many standard sizes. 
The gates are said to contain ex- 


tra heavy-duty construction. They 
are easily opened and closed, to 
permit quick loading and unloading. 

For literature on the Finco rack 
and pinion gates, check No. 7600 on 
the coupon and mail 


No. 7596—Truck- 
Mounted Roller Mills 


The Automatic Equipment Manu- 
facturing Co. has announced a new 
line of truck-mounted roller mills, op- 
erated by power-take-off and featur- 
ing a self-contained hydraulic system 
that powers motors on both the 
feeder elevator and delivery auger 
The roller is available in single or 
double units to handle from 900 to 
3,600 bu. of grain per hour. 

Equipped with ear corn unit as 
shown, the roller mill will handle 
shucky corn with up to 40% mois- 
ture, or as “wet as roasting ears.” 
The machine will also crimp, roll or 
flake small grain. A feed mixer with 
molasses attachment is also available 
as optional equipment. 


Company officials point out that 


Write for information and prices 


the v. 0. ANDERSON company 


Division of international Basic Economy Corporation 
1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


rolls for the automatic roller mills 
are cut from one continuous length 


of hardened, tempered, high-carbon 
steel; and heavy, ship-channel fram- 
ing is used to withstand the pressures 
of rolling grain. One point adjust- 
ment allows the operator to change 
roll settings in minutes without dis- 
turbing the alignment of the rolls. 

The truck-mounted units are avail- 
able on new Ford trucks, or for 
mounting on the operator’s own 
truck. For additional information, 
check No. 7596 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7607—Vitamin A 
Feed Supplement 


The agricultural division of 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., has 
new vitamin A supplement 
Says is designed 
ence in measuring and calculating 
levels of “A” for the fortification of 
feeds. 

Called A-26.4, the new product is 
said to be a significant departure 
from currently marketed “A” prod- 
ucts because its potency valuation is 


Chas 


that it 


introduced a | 


greater convenl- | 


quoted in units per pound instead of | 


the customary units per gram. 
Pfizer spokesmen say that A-26.4, 
which is guaranteed 


to contain 12 | 
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million units of “A” per pound, or 
approximately 26,400 units per gram 
as valued in other products, will 
make it easier to calculate and meas- 
ure the exact amount of vitamin A 
supplement to be used. 

Ingredients of the new supplement 
are vitamin A Palmitate in gelatin, 
together with expeller soybean meal, 
calcium carbonate and corn gluten 
feed. 

The new A-26.4, with its even num- 
ber of units of vitamin A per pound, 
is said to offer greater convenience in 
feed formulation over a unit per 
gram product in many specific appli- 
cations, normally quite complicated. 
For example, say Pfizer spokesmen, 
under the old system, if it was de- 


LABORATORY SERVICES FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS 
Vitamin Assays—Antibiotic Levels—Medicated Feeds—Analyses 
Nutritional Studies—Research—Toxicology—Evaluations 
HARRIS LABORATORIES, INC. 


Chemists — Bacteriologists — Engineers 
624 Peach St., Lincoln 2, Nebraska 


Li MF 
Cocci Vac. 


What Have These Got ° 
That No Other 
Coccidiosis Program Has? 


CocciVac. plus Trithiadol: Give You... 
PLANNED EXPOSURE AND CONTROL 


for early, lasting immunity. This gives the best coxy protection and elimi- 


nates coxy as a factor in later stress conditions. 


HEALTHIER, STRONGER CHICKS 


that utilize feed more efficiently, grow well, go to market well finished and 


with good weights. 


FREEDOM FROM WITHDRAWAL PROBLEMS 


because COCCIVAC-TRITHIADOL program on broilers is completed in 5 weeks, 


Single drop 
applicator gives 
positive, 
Have your day 
munized at the 
pensive for early, 


-old chicks 


im 
inex 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Ine. 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


CoceiVac is the registered trademark of Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 


controlled exposure: 


hatchery- Safe, 
lasting prote 


sure, 
ction. 


Lasting Immunity to 
Coccidiosis requires 
exposure and control! 


The “PROTECTION TEAM” of Cocct- 
Vac and a recommended coccidiostat, 
such as TRITHIADOL, assures both! 


CoccrVAac, a coccidiosis vaccine, provides 
a measured exposure through vaccination 
. .. TRITHIADOL, the superior, time-tested 
coccidiostat by Sterwin, protects while 
immunity is developing. 


*While some growers use other coccidio- 
stats with CocciVac, TRITHIADOL is 
recommended because of its proved effi- 
ciency with the CocciVac program. 


: 
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“We require accuracy and flexibility 


Says this user of 


DRAVER MICRO-MASTER FEEDERS 


Accuracy and flexibility of Draver Micro-Master Feeders are important 
to this operator of a modern Draver feed blending installation. Micrometric 
control of feeding rates gives them the high accuracy they require—over 
the entire capacity range of each Draver. And they also say, “Dravers are 
- dependable in operation, with very little maintenance.” 
Accuracy, flexibility, dependability, economy—you get them all, with 
Draver Micro-Master Feeders. Write for recommendations on new feed 
blending systems, or on converting your present Dravers to Micro-Master 
drive. No obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Sireet 


> SALES AND SERVICE 


| LET LAMKIN’S PACKAGE THEIR SUPERIOR 
| QUALITY HIGH PROTEIN BLOCKS FOR YOU! 


Because they have found that better blocks sell better, many leading feed 
companies are today putting their brands on high protein blocks madé by 
Lamkin’s. A pioneer manufacturer, Lamkin Brothers makes a range block 
with a reputation for delivering more real livestock nutrition . . . more 
livestock profits . . . for less money . . . less trouble . . . less waste. Let 
Lamkin’s supply you with high protein blocks containing six balanced 
proteins, plus all the minerals and vitamins known to be needed by sheep, 
goats and cattle—packaged in box or paper of your own design. 


PRICED RIGHT! TO . TO LET YOU SELL AT A PRICE COMPETITIVE 


“OTHER QUALITY BLOCKS ON THE MARKET! 


LAMKI?i BROTHERS 
BOX 494 * BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


Your Guorantee 


of Dependable, 
ee Low-Cost Please send me complete information and 
Uvesteck Mutition prices on your private label high protein 
blocks. 
LAMKIN ; 
Company 
BROTHERS Address. 
Box 494 © Brownwood, Texas Town State 


sirable to fortify a ration with 3,000 
units of vitamin A per pound, it was 
necessary to add 0.441 Ib. of A-30 (a 
standard Pfizer “A”) per ton of feed. 

However, in attacking the same 
problem with the new A-26.4—carry- 
ing 12 million units of “A” per pound 

the user adds exactly 4% lb. of sup- 
plement per ton. 

The new product will be packaged 


| in 100 lb. fiber drums. For additional 
| information, check No. 7607 on the 


coupon and mail. 


No. 7598—Fiat Belt for 
Light-Duty Drives 


The Manheim flat belt for light- 
duty conveying, elevating and power 


| transmission is now available from 


| tioned with oil 


the Manheim Manufacturing & Belt- 
ing Co. 
Made of specially woven cotton 


duck, the Manheim flat belt is fric- 


and heat-resistant 
neoprene. All edges are neoprene- 
sealed. The belt, the company states, 
will give long, durable service in such 
applications as packaged food and 
dry-stuffs conveying and elevating, 


| and the small or light parts convey- 


ing in assembly line operations. It is 
also said to be an economical and 
long-lasting power transmission belt 
for light-duty drives. 

The belt is produced in four differ- 
ent ply constructions—3-ply, 4-ply, 


| 5-ply and 6-ply. Tensile strengths are 
from 475 lb. per inch of width for 3- 
| ply stock to 1,400 lb. per inch of 


width for 6-ply stock. Accurately cut 
widths up to 42 in. and lengths up 
to 500 ft. can be supplied. 

The Manheim flat belt can be made 


| endless by means of either hot or 


cold vulcanizing. Metal fasteners, in- 

cluding non-sparking type, are avail- 

able and can be installed on order. 
For additional information, check 


No. 7598 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7602—Air 


Pressure Packer 


New ease, speed and accuracy for 
packers of powdery, flaky, granulated 
or pelleted materials are benefits that 
are said to be offered by the new 
Stok-Aire air pressure packer intro- 
duced by H. L. Stoker Co. 

The Stok-Aire is described as a 
unit that gives the packer faster bag 
filling and tighter bags with either 
valve or open mouth bags or drums. 

Company spokesmen say that the 
Stok-Aire combines a space saving 
pressurized delivery system with an 
electronic weighing system for true 
weight accuracy. By use of a pressure 
chamber, headroom for the new unit 
is reduced to a maximum of 10 ft., 
8 in. An optional pressure chamber 
allows installation with headroom of 
87% in. Floor width for the dual unit 
is 38 in. 

The Stok-Aire’s new _ true-scale 
beam features a 100-to-1 scale lever- 
age, which provides sensitivity of as 
little as % oz. actuation of an elec- 
tronic sensing capacitor, which func- 
tions without direct connection or 
sparking. With its over-under weight 
indicator and electronic trimming, no 
check weighing is said to be neces- 
sary. 

The packer is designed with all 


pressure gauges, valves and electrical 
controls readily seen and easily 
reached. 

No lubrication and easy clean-out 
are also features of the new pressure 
packer. All electrical controls are in 
a dust tight enclosure. It is designed 
for 20 to 250 Ib. packed weights. A 
settler is available as optional equip- 
ment. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7602 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7603—New '‘Pigloo’ 
Systems 


| An improved “Pigloo” and new 
Pigloo systems for use in a variety 
of hog raising operations have been 
announced by Impro, Inc., a new firm 
marketing products of Pigloos, Inc., 
and Collins Products, Inc. 

Pigloos are specially designed build- 
ings for housing individual sows and 


litters, using the isolation principle 
of production. 
“In the past,”’ said James Collins, 


vice president, “Pigloos have been 
used exclusively in confinement sys- 
tems. Our new systems retain the 
Pigloo isolation of sow and litter and 
provide for limited isolation during 
the growing and finishing stages, 
whether in confinement or on pas- 
ture. 

“An important change in the sys- 
tem is a reduction in the size of feed- 
ing floors. In the old systems, we put 
to 90 pigs on each floor. The new 
system uses smaller floors, on which 
only three litters are put. This pro- 
vides more effective isolation for the 
pigs on moving from the Pigloos and 
makes it possible to move them ear- 
lier. We can now increase from six 
farrowings per year to 12. 

“Another advantage of the smaller 
feeding floor is that now only three 
Pigloos and three 32 by 8 ft. feeding 
floors are required to start a Pigloo 
system.” 

The firm listed several hog opera- 
tions for which Pigloo systems are 
now offered—litter testing in confine- 
ment, litter testing on one-eighth 
acre pasture lots, producing market 
hogs in confinement or on pasture, 
producing feeder pigs, and 4-H, FFA 
and vocational agriculture projects. 

Construction improvements in the 
Pigloos themselves are said to in- 


ACCEPTANCE 
is building 
our business... 
have you tried today’s Peterson Male? 


PETERSON 
b farm 
DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


| f 4 
| 
| 2 
Plate Glass Co. 
34% L AL 
LINSEED MEAL | 
OBETLTER 
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is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 
about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
pare ’em all—you'll choose Paco! 


are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products | 


on the market today! 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 
more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. « Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding z 


Publicker Feed Products Division F 
1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
R send Paco sample send Natico sample 
for FREE sample | 
mail this coupon now 10m. F104. 
50-Ib. 50-Ib. 


products. Fill in coupon and attach to your NAME 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples COMPANY 
of Paco and/or Natico America’s finest 
products for farm feeding! 
CITY. ZONE STATE 


| 

2-Ib. O 2b. 
| 
| 
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clude a change to insulated double- 
walls, new seal for roof joints, and 
improved roof design. 

For more information, check No. 
7603 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7597—Feeding Sys- 
tem for Dairy Cows 


The Clay Equipment Corp. has an- 
nounced introduction of the “Dribble- 
Meter” feeding system, designed to 
feed dairy cows in the milking parlor 
according to their production. The 
system is said to eliminate under- 
feeding of high producers and over- 
feeding of low producers. 

The DMF system utilizes a small 


motor, which operates the feed “drib- 
bler” during the entire milking. The 
cows are contented and at ease, re- 
sulting in higher milk production, ac- 
cording to the company. 

Additional feed is dispensed to each 
cow by a meter time switch, which 


Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Departmen 


Feedstuffs 


Illinois. 


300 experts. Includes information on 


the nation. 300 pages, 1/0! illustrations 


By E. M. Juergenson 


Complete up-to-date findings on all 
mation with a minimum of reading; 


style, 


PRODUCTION 


lection ..... 


and cost study 


FROM 


Minneapolis 40, 


POULTRY PRODUCTION, 9th Edition 


By Dr. Leslie E. Card, professor of animal science, University of 


A book useful to the mastery of the science and practice of poultry husbandry. 
statistics of the industry; principles underlying commercial production of poultry meat and 
995; newer findings relating to nutrition with special reference to amino acid and 700 
requirements. Discussion of automation in production and processing of poultry 
and eggs, economics of broiler production and commercial egg production..... 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2nd Edition 


By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc., in association with W. James Gough, D.V.M. 
A h f book which presents and coordinates recommendations of over 
how to quaré and improve the health of livestock; how 
to recognize, prevent and control diseases and parasites; how to use 

medications, feeds and feed supplements. Has a special diagnostic index...... 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 


By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 


This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain 
the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research 
tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen through 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


ases of beef cattle production 
@ author has condensed, in usable 
all the necessary facts and kev soints on this topic 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND 


By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, 117 illustrations 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling 


eee eee 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 


1959—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 


1959—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical recommendations for the small mill . 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION [ 
CONTROL and FDA requirements . . 


Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 


Includes 


$7.00 


and down-to-earth languege 
by State Ag 


@ maximum of infor- 


$4.00 


$15.00 


. -$5.00 


tuffs 


Box 67 


is calibrated according to the ration 
being fed. 

Besides eliminating over or under- 
feeding, the DMF sysiem is said to 
prevent the wasting of feed by dis- 
pensing just a morsel at a time so 
the cow doesn’t have a-chance to 
nose feed out of the pan. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7597 on the coupon and mail. 


them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and ferwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7500—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Tusco Sales. 

No. 1501—Conveyor model bag 
closure, Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co. 

No. 7502 — Equipment literature, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7508—Basket extractor, V. C. 
Anderson Co. 

No. 7504—Portable pneumatic un- 
loader, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7506—Portable transfer unit, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7506—Automatic bulk handling 
equipment, The Henderson Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7507—External fat application 
system, Wenger Mixer Manufactur- 
ing. 

No. 7508—Belt-propelled tripper, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7509—Ventilating fan record- 
ers, Service Recorder Co. 

No. 7510—Grain soaker-feeder, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7611—Vibration inducers, The 
Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 1512—Broiler feed additive, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7518—Air inlet for poultry 
houses, The Big Dutchman Automa- 
tic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 1514—Mixing equipment, Su- 
perweld Corp. 

No. 7515—Bulk feed body, Baugh- 
man Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7516—Vitamin A and D prod- 
ucts, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 

No. 7517—Poultry house ventila- 
tion, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7518—Self-powered grain 
spreader, General Equipment Co. 

No. 7519—Dog food fortifier, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 

No. 17520—Feed service merchan- 
— program, William Davies Co., 


7521—Centrifugal dust separa- 
tor, Day Co. 

No. 7522—Bulk weighing brochure, 
Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 7628—Steam boilers, 
Engineering Co. 

No. 7524—Conveying and rotary 
valves, Systems Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7526— Bulk feed unit, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7526—Batch process controller, 
Control Equipment Corp. 

No. 7527—Air unloading for mo- 
bile units, Ripco, Inc. 

No. 1528—Gyro-cooler data sheet, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7529— Pneumatic unloading 
systems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 17580—Conveyor literature, 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 

No. 7581— Turkey house automa- 
tion, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7582 — Windowless poultry 
houses, Masonite Corp. 

No. 7633—Portable feed manufac- 
turing unit, Dodgen Industries. 

No. 7534—Automatic checkweigh- 
ers, Toledo Scale, Div. of Toledo 
Scale Corp. 

No. 7535—Automatic sampling de- 
vice, Gustafson Manufacturing Co. 

No, 1536— Package mill, Myers- 
Sherman Co. 

No. 7537—Bucket elevator, Pioneer 
Belting & Conveyor Equipment Corp. 

No. 7538 — All-purpose feed base, 
Fruen Milling Co. 

No. 75388—Sanitation product, Or- 
ganic Soil Builders, Inc. 


Sellers 


No. 1540—Newcastle disease vac- 
cine, Delaware Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 7541—Poultry and egg pig- 
menting agent, Grain Processing 
Co 


rp. 

No. 1542—Feeder unit, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 75438 —Fiberglas fume hood, 
Laboratory Construction Co. 

No. 1544— High-speed railroad 
scales, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

No. 7545 — Proceedings of nitro- 
furan symposium, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7546—Pressure pneumatic sys- 
tems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7547 — Disease, chart, 
Merck Chemical division, Merck & 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7548 — Portable air vibrator, 
The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7549—Corn husker-sheller, Ha- 
ban Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7550—Spinner gear cases, 
Highway Equipment Co. 

No. 7551—Utility bucket elevator, 
Universal Hoist Co. 

No. 7552— Detachable container 
system, The Heil Co. 

No. 7553—Metering pump, Madden 


Corp. 

No. 7554—F low metering units, In- 
dustrial Powertronix, Inc. 

No. 1555—Heavy-duty vacuum car 
cleaner, Spencer Turbine Co. 

No. 7556—Hog feed additive, Ul- 
tra-Life Laboratories. 

No. 7557 — Pigloo isolation system 
for hogs, Pigloos, Inc., and Collins 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7558—Poultry building exhaust 
fan, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7559—Pellet mill, KGC Corp. 

No. 7560—Steam boiler, Boiler En- 
gineering & Supply Co. 

No. 7561—Molasses system for mo- 
bile mills, Daffin Manufacturing, Div. 
of Daffin Corp. 

No. 7562—Hydraulic truck unload- 
er, Straight Engineering Co. 

No. 7563—Proportioning liquid to 
solid ingredients, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7564— Vaccine for Newcastle 
disease, The Ray Ewing Co. 

No. 7565—Vitamin blocks with in- 
creased vitamin A, Western Condens- 
ing Co., Div. of Foremost Dairies. 

No. 7566—Commodity moisture 
tester, United States Testing Co. 

No. 7567—Grain truck traffic con- 
trol signal, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7568—Poultry feeder manual, 
Keen Mfg. Corp. 

No. 7569—Pneumatic truck body, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7570—Mobile pellet mill, Barn- 
ard & Leas Mfg. Co. 

No. 7571—Bucket elevator, Univer- 
sal Hoist Co. 

No. 7572—Drop bottom ribbon 
blender, Munson Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 1573—Dog food crusher, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 1574—Salt products, The Carey 
Salt Co. 

No. 1575—Steam boiler literature, 
Parker Boiler Mfg. Co. 

No. 7576—Hydraulic truck hoist, 
Energy Mfg. Co. 

No. 1577—Automatic nitrogen 
analyses, Technicon Controls, Inc. 

No. 7578—Roller-mixer, The Wet- 
more Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 

No. 7579—Fertilizer spreader, 
Tyler Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7580—Horizontal mixers, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7581—Electric lift truck, The 
Raymond Corp. 

No. 7582—Phosphate products han- 
dling, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No. 7583—Bin vent, The Pulveriz- 
ing Machinery Co. 

No. 7584—Bulletin on aortic rup- 
ture in turkeys, Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7585—Blower units, Systems 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7586—Flexible metal hose, The 
Universal Metal Hose Co. 

No. 7587—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7588—Protein block machine, 
Constantflo Machinery Co. 

No. 7589—Hopper car vibrator, The 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 


No. 7590—Airlock feeder, Ripco, 


| 
| 
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The following new products have | 
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Sensitive Soybean 
Boosted 1960-61 
Futures Trading 


WASHINGTON — A high tide of 
trading activity swept the agricultur- 
al futures markets in the year ended 
June 30, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports, based on fiscal 
year-end data from the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. 

A record 12.6 billion bushels of 
trading in price-sensitive soybean fu- 
tures—more than double the previous 
year—coupled with active trading in 
wheat, corn and oats, boosted total 
trading in the grain futures markets 
to 18.5 billion bushels, largest since 
1929-30 when 25 billion bushels were 
traded. 

Alex C. Caldwell, CEA administra- 
tor, said total futures trading in com- 
modities under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act increased more than 50% 
in 1960-61 over 1959-60, reflecting 
larger futures markets in soybeans, 
corn, oats, wool, eggs, cottonseed oil, 
soybean oil and soybean meal. 

Wheat futures trading on all mar- 
kets amounted to 2.5 billion bushels, 
reflecting slightly reduced activity on 
the Chicago Board of Trade but in- 
creases on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, it was stated. Corn and 
oats futures trading, primarily on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, amount- 
ed to 2.1 and 0.8 billion bushels, re- 
spectively, both substantially above 
the previous year. 

Mr. Caldwell said the increased fu- 
tures activity in leading commodities, 
including the large speculative vol- 
ume in soybeans, was accompanied 
by increased “hedging” in futures by 
merchants, processors and farmers’ 
marketing organizations. 


More Open Contracts 


In wheat, corn, oats and some 
other leading commodities, the year’s 
average levels of open contracts and 
short hedging commitments were 
higher than in the previous year. In 
soybeans the hedging commitments 
as well as the speculative positions 
were at the highest levels on record. 

In wheat futures, the year’s aver- 
age level of open conracts increased 
5.1% over 1959-60, reflecting  in- 
creases on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change. Open contract levels in corn, 
oats and soybeans, mainly on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, increased 
27.0%, 34.8% and 46.5%, respective- 
ly, USDA said. 

Also among the commodities with 
higher average levels of open con- 
tracts during 1960-61 were soybean 
oil and soybean oil meal on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, according to 
USDA. 

Administrator Caldwell said that 
even wtih the year’s greatly increased 
futures activity, the basic composition 
of leading futures markets was not 
greatly changed, most of the markets 
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nutritional 
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Hoftman-laff Inc. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
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maintaining good balance between 
speculative buying and hedging sales. 

USDA said futures trading in 1960- 
61 in all regulated commodities com- 
bined amounted to 11,450,000 transac- 
tions—purchases plus sales in terms 
of contract units. This was an in- 
crease of 53.4% compared with 7,- 
462,000 transactions in 1959-60. 

The total transactions in 1960-61 
were the largest number in the 23 
years that CEA has compiled the 
figures, it was reported. 

Nearly half the transactions in 
1960-61 were in soybeans, followed 
in order by wheat, eggs, corn, soy- 
bean oil and soybean meal. 
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ELECTED TO AD BOARD 


Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station: 


Soft Phosphate may be used in feed formu- 
las for broilers to supply 25, 50 or 75% of 
the supplemental phosphorus; in formulas 
for turkeys to supply as much as 50% of 
the supplemental phosphorus; and in for- 
mulas for laying hens to supply 100% of 
the supplemental phosphorus. 


CINCINNATI—Glenn A. Miller, SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


advertising manager of the J. H. Day media, pennsylvania 
Co., division of the Cleveland Auto- | 
matic Machine Co. Cincinnati, has A Natural Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 


2>lected to the board of directors 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


tisers Assn. 
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BIG PLANT OR LITTLE 
FORSTER DESIGNS AND BUILDS 
COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


Forster-built feed mills make more profit for the 


owner! The right capacity and ingredient-handling 


hive 


help you produce the best feed at lowest cost. Forster 


experience and facilities assure the most efficient 


mill 


design and construction for your particular needs. 


Because Forster also manufac- 
tures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can ex- 
pect Forster to save you money 
on a complete “turnkey” job. 


Get in touch with Forster today. : 
At your service—we fly our own planes . 


FS-729 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. 
Gentiemen: | am mterested in building a new feed mill. 
| would like to discuss my needs with you. No obligation. 
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CARGILL ADVANCES TWO— | 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has an- | 
nounced two personnel changes in- | 
volving elevator superintendents at 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Louisville, Ky. 

Nicodemus Wnhek, superintendent | 
at Louisville, has been named super- | 
intendent in Milwaukee. He will be 
succeeded in Louisville by Robert 
Bunnell, who has been assistant su- 
perintendent of Cargill's elevator in 
Guntersville, Ala. 


HONEGGERS’ APPOINTS KAN- 
SAS REPRESENTATIVE — The ap- 
pointment of Wallace L. Daniels as 
district sales man- 
ager to represent 
Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., Fairbury, II1., 
jin Kansas, the 

newest sales area 
for the firm, has | 
been announced 
by Robert S. Slay- 
ton, vice president 
and general sales 
manager. 

Mr. Daniels, 
who will serve in 
the Chanute, Kansas, area, has been | 

} 
| 


Wallace L. 


Daniels 


employed 20 years as a district sales 
manager and resale man for a Kan- 
sas feed firm. 


W. R. GRACE APPOINTS VICE 
PRESIDENT — The appointment of | 
Frank J. Ronan as vice president in | 
charge of marketing for the nitrogen 
products division, W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York, has been announced by 
William J. Haude, division president. 

In this newly created position, Mr. | 
Ronan will be responsible for coordi- 
nating all marketing and sales activi- | 
ties within the division. He will move | 
to division headquarters in New York | 
from Memphis, Tenn., where he | 
served as general sales manager since 
July, 1959. Previousiy, he was in 


| will 


charge of the division’s midwestern 


| sales office in Chicago. 


DON MacGREGOR ELECTED BY 


| CARGILL, LTD.—Don S. MacGregor 


has been elected a vice president of 
Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., and is being 
transferred from his present mer- 
chandising position in Winnipeg, 
Man., to Baie Comeau, Que., to be- 
come manager of the company’s op- 
erations there. 

Mr. MacGregor joined Cargill, Inc., 
in 1947 in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He 
has been a merchant with Cargill, 
Ltd., in Winnipeg since 1955. 


IDAH-BEST APPOINTS JOE 
SHOEMAKER—Idah-Best, Inc., Twin 
Falls, Idaho, has announced the ap- 


| pointment of Joe Shoemaker to the 
| position of fieldman at its Caldwell, 


Idaho, feed plant. 

Mr. Shoemaker is a former feed 
representative for Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMI- 
CAL TERRITORY MANAGER—The 


| appointment of Clarance D. Holthaus 


as general manager of its Rocky 
Mountain territory in Denver has 
been announced by Thompson-Hay- 
ward Chemical Co., Kansas City. 

In his new position, Mr. Holthaus 
be responsible for Thompson- 
Hayward’s entire chemical activities 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 
and Montana. The firm is a manufac- 
turer and distributor of industrial, 
agricultural and feed chemicals. 


CARGILL PROMOTES FIV E— 
The board of directors of Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has announced five ex- 
ecutive promotions within the firm. 

Erwin E. Kelm, president, listed as 
assistant vice presidents of Cargill's 
grain division: 

William H. Fisher, manager since 
1959 of the firm’s Pacific Northwest 


region at Portland, Ore. Mr. Fisher 
was born in Japan of American par- 
ents, was graduated from Oberlin 
College in Ohio and joined Cargill as 
a grain merchant in 1946. 

Benjamin S. Jaffray, manager since 
1959 of Cargill’s Southeast region at 
Norfolk, Va. Mr. Jaffray was born in 
Minneapolis, was graduated from 
Williams College in Massachusetts, 
and joined Cargill as a trainee in 
1953. 

Robert J. Hatch, who became man- 
ager of coarse grain merchandising 
at Cargill's Minneapolis headquarters 
earlier this year. Mr. Hatch, also a 
Minneapolis native, attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and St: Thomas 
College in St. Paul, and was em- 
ployed by Cargill in 1946. 

Appointed assistant vice president 
of Cargill’s vegetable oil division was 
Arthur H. Klobe, Minneapolis, sales 
and promotion director for technical 
oils and resins. Mr. Klobe, a Minne- 
sota graduate, joined Cargill in 1946 
as a trainee, after having served as 
a Lt. Colonel and staff assistant to 
General Omar Bradley. At that time, 
he was the youngest U.S. ground 
officer of rank in Europe. 

Named assistant comptroller of the 
company was Vardin M. West, Min- 
neapolis, accounting analyst. Mr. 
West, from Schuyler, Neb., was grad- 
uated from the University of Okla- 
homa. He joined Cargill in 1953 after 
previous accounting experience in the 


| grain business. 


LAKESHORE MANUFACTURING 


| NAMES OFFICER—William J. Mc- 


Cabe has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer and director of Lakeshore 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis Park, 


| Minn., according to W. Judson, presi- 


dent of the firm that manufactures 
Cropgard grain drying systems. 

Mr. McCabe, who has been associ- 
ated with Sperzel Co., Minneapolis, 
for the past two years, will be in 
charge of administration and produc- 
tion. 


WHITMOYER RESEARCH POST 
TO DR. HERBERT EOFF—Dr. Her- 
bert J. Eoff has been appointed direc- 
tor of nutritional research for Whit- 
moyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa. 


Dr. Eoff, who received his Ph. 
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MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS TEL.: OR 2-9441 


Dr. Herbert Eoff 


John Parish 


degree in nutrition from Texas A&M 
College last month, did his under- 
graduate work at Arkansas Poly- 
technic College and the University 
of Arkansas. He received his B.S. 
degree and his M.S. degree in nutri- 
tion from the latter university. Much 
of his research and training have 
been under the supervision of Dr. E. 
L. Stephenson of the University of 
Arkansas and Dr. J. R. Couch at 
Texas A&M. 

As director of nutritional research 
for Whitmoyer, Dr. Eoff will be con- 
cerned with technical and nutritional 
service problems. 


NBC APPOINTS JOHN M. 
PARISH—The appointment of John 
M. Parish as assistant director of 
industry relations for the National 
Broiler Council, Richmond, Va., has 
been announced by David W. Martin, 
NBC director of industry relations. 

Mr. Parish recently completed 20 
years of service with the U.S. Army, 
attaining the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

He is a native of St. Louis and 
spent his pre-service time in sales 
organization work. He was decorated 
on leaving the service for having 
achieved the highest degree of lead- 
ership in the development of sound 
management principles within a mili- 
tary unit. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL NAMES 
REPRESENTATIVE — Van Scherm- 
erhorn of Portland, Ore., has been 
named West Coast representative for 
the agricultural department of Nopco 
Chemical Co., Newark, and 
Richmond, Cal. 

He will be responsible for sales and 
service in a territory comprising Ore- 
gon, Washington, parts of Idaho and 
Montana, and British Columbia. 


RAYMOND BAG ASSIGNS NEW 
AREA FOR E. E. HEYDT—Raymond 
Bag Corp., Middletown, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that E. E. Heydt has been 
assigned to represent the company in 
the Michigan, northern Indiana and 
Ohio sales area. 

He was previously connected with 
Raymond's Chicago office. 


IMPERIAL BELTING APPOINTS 
SALES ENGINEER—George F. 
Taseff has been appointed by Im- 
perial Belting Co., Chicago, as sales 
engineer for the midwestern area 
served by the firm. 

Mr. Taseff, who replaces Fred 
Adams, who died May 16, will work 
from Imperial’s Chicago factory and 
offices. 


ALLIED MILLS NAMES OMAHA 
PLANT MANAGER—J. P. Cantrell 
has been named plant manager of the 
Omaha, Neb., plant of Allied Mills, 
Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., according to F. 
H. Blough, vice president in charge 
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J. P. Cantrell 


Kenneth E. Quick 


of manufacturing. Mr. Cantrell suc- 
ceeds Leonard Chittenden, who has 
been transferred to Ft. Wayne. 

Mr. Cantrell joined Allied Mills in 
1948 in the accounting department at 
Ft. Wayne. He served as plant ac- 
countant for several years and as 
assistant plant manager until he was 
transferred to the Chicago office in 
1959. For the past two years, he has 
served as internal auditor on special 
assignments. 

DAY SALES POST TO KENNETH 
E,. QUICK—Kenneth E. Quick has 
been appointed sales representative 
for The Day Sales Co., Minneapolis 
according to R. E. Gorgen, president. 

Mr. Quick, who is a partner in the 
firm, Pike & Quick Associates, Sun- 
nyvale, Cal., will represent The Day 
Sales Co. in metropolitan San Fran- 
ciso. 

The Day Sales Co. distributes dust 
control systems and equipment, bulk 
material storage equipment and pneu- 
matic conveying equipment manufac- 
tured by The Day Co., Minneapolis. 


BEMIS SECRETARY TO RETIRE 
—Ronald Ramsay, secretary of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, will 
retire July 31 after 35 years with the 
company. 

Mr. Ramsay joined Bemis in 1926 
as an accountant in the company’s 
general offices in St. Louis. He has 
served Bemis as traveling auditor, 
assistant secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer, and secretary and comp- 
troller. 


1961 Calf Numbers 
Expected to Exceed 
1960 Crop by 1% 


WASHINGTON — The 1961 calf 


| crop is expected to number 39,658,000 


head, according to figures announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. A calf crop of this size is 1% 
more than both the 1960 figure and 
the 1950-59 average and would be the 
largest since 1957. 

USDA said that the larger calf 
crop this year is the result of more 
cows and heifers on farms. Cows and 
heifers two years old and older Jan. 1 
totaled 46,275,000 head, up 1% from 
the 45,871,000 head Jan. 1, 1960. 

The number of calves born and ex- 
pected to be born this year expressed 
as a percentage of cows and heifers 
two years old and older Jan. 1 is 
86%, the same as both 1960 and the 
10-year average. USDA pointed out 
that this percentage is not strictly a 
calving rate, since the Jan. 1 inven- 
tory of cows and heifers two years 
old and older does not include all 
heifers which give birth to calves 
during the year and includes some 
cows which die or are slaughtered 


| before calving. The department ex- 


plained that this percentage is cal- 
culated to show trend in productivity 
over a period of time and may fluctu- 
ate from year to year due to varia- 
tion in cow slaughter and trends in 


| breeding herd replacement. 


Regional Figures Given 


A calf crop of 16,212,000 head is 
expected in the north central states, 
according to USDA. That is up 1% 
from 1960, but 3% under the 1950-59 
average. The east north central states 
expect 5,730,000 calves, the same as 
last year, but the west north central 
states show a crop of 10,482,000 
calves, 2% above a year earlier. 


In the south Atlantic states, the 


| 1961 calf crop is down 1% from 1960. 
| In the south central states, the calf 
crop is expected to total 10,692,000, 
| 1% higher than last year 
USDA says that the crop in the 
| western states is estimated at 6,991,- 
000 head compared with 6,943,000 in 
1960. The 10-year average for this 
region is 6,620,000 head. 
In the north Atlantic region, the 
| calf figure is expected to total 2,821,- 
| 000 head, down 3,000 head from a 
year ago. 


Ontario Wheat Board 


Suggests Feed Use 
TORONTO, ONTARIO — The On- 

tario Wheat Producers Marketing 

| Board has suggested that Ontario 


for western feed grains and result in 


a saving to livestock and poultry 
farmers. 
The board said that at present 


western wheat would cost the farmer 
about $59.73 per ton. However, it was 
pointed out that Ontario wheat sell- 
ing at $1.50 per bu. could be com- 
bined at a ratio of 90 lb. wheat to 10 
lb. soybean meal bringing the protein 
| content to the same level and cost 
$53.20 per ton, saving $6.53 per ton. 
COLORADO ARTICLES 

FT. MORGAN, COLO.—Marquardt 
Grain, Inc., has filed articles of in- 
corporation to operate a general 
| grain storage and commission busi- 
| ness, listing as incorporators and 
initial board of directors Clyde B., 


| wheat could be used as a substitute | 
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‘Copper Can’t Replace 


Zinc in Swine Rations’ 


MADISON, WIS.—Copper can’t 
take the place of zine for protecting 
pigs against parakeratosis, according 
to University of Wisconsin research 
workers. 

Tests by Dr. W. G. Hoekstra and 
| associates have shown that copper 
| doesn’t exert a protective influence. 
| They found no evidence that copper 
| can substitute for all or part of the 
| zine in a ration under Wisconsin con- 
| ditions. 

A ration with large amounts of cal- 
cium and without much zinc is very 
| likely to produce parakeratosis—a 
| serious growth-depressing skin dis- 
ease. Seven pigs on such a diet gained 
60 lb. daily on the average in tests 
| the researchers conducted. In another 
| lot of seven pigs, which had copper 
added to the ration, daily gain was 
about the same—.58 Ib. With zinc 
added to the ration, daily gain was 
reported to be just short of 1% lb. 
per day. 

Based on these results, the best 
cure and protection remain from the 
addition of % lb. of zine oxide per 
ton of hog feed, the research men 
say. This is safe, inexpensive and it’s 
practically a sure thing, they report. 


FEED DEALER HONORED 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—Allen Farns- 
worth, for 38 years a feed dealer 
here, was honored recently by Nu- 


Pearl I., Henry R. and Addie V./| trena Mills, Inc., on the eve of his 
Marquardt. retirement from the feed business. 
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Call Babe Sprengel 
grain or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist Babe Sprengel at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Babe for 

B soybean meal, @ all grains, & rolled oats, 
B oat mill feed, & packers products, 

and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
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i Grain & Jobbing Division DARDEN 
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Some of Mississippi's Broiler 
Growing Shifting to Egg Output 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 

Several broiler companies in Mis- 
sissippi, faced with overproduction 
and low prices, are taking a second 
look at commercial egg production. 
It is the opinion of many poultrymen 
that laying hens will be a better in- 
vestment over a period of years, al- 
though they don’t bring in the quick 
profits that broilers do when prices 
are good. 

Most of the new egg producers are 
feed dealers who had been raising 
broilers and stopped a year or two 
ago. A few are still growing broilers, 
however it is said that the two types 
of operations do not fit well together 
because of different marketing pro- 
cedures and because the producer 
must have two types of breeder hens, 
two pullet-raising methods, and even 
separate farms on which the chickens 
are kept. The only firms raising both 
types of poultry are large companies; 
and even then they usually specialize 
in one or the other. Mostly the firms 
using both operations are mainly 
broiler producers and have a number 
of laying hens to offset periodic profit 
losses from broilers. Very few of the 
major egg firms are raising broilers 
at all. 

Egg Production Climbs 

Egg production has increased so 
much within the last three or four 
years that Mississippi now produces 
most of its own eggs and is even 
shipping out a small number to ad- 
joining states. Out-of-state firms that 
once shipped in large quantities of 


| eggs are now finding a diminishing 


market. 

“We have several advantages over 
the out-of-state producers,” said one 
Mississippi dealer. “We can produce 
the eggs cheaper because of lower 
transportation costs. We can also sell 
fresher eggs and build up a local 
market through advertising. The com- 
pany operating from some other state 
usually must sell to wholesale dealers 
or dump cheap eggs in the stores 
catering to the low income groups.” 

Though the egg companies of Mis- 
sissippi are often located in broiler 


| areas, this is not always true. One 


can find many small to medium-sized 
egg farms throughout the state. One 
example is at Yazoo, a general farm- 
ing section far from the big broiler 
growing areas. Roberts & Taylor 
Feed Co. put in 10,000 hens a few 
years ago to bolster sagging feed 
sales. The hens are managed by com- 
pany labor and about half the eggs 
are marketed through the store, with 
the other half being sold wholesale. 

These firms usually go into the egg 
business in order to have an outlet 
for feed. They not only make a profit 
from the eggs, but by selling them 
through the store they can attract 
more customers. 


Two Types of Management 

There are two types of manage- 
ment used. Some firms keep the lay- 
ers on their own farms, while others 
contract the hens out to farm grow- 
ers. A few companies have used both 
methods, particularly if they are lo- 
cated in an’ area where farmers al- 
ready have their poultry houses. 

In dealing with contract producers, 
the rate of payment is based on two 
plans. Some companies pay the farm- 
ers a certain price per dozen, while 
others pay according to the number 
of hens kept. 

One large company with many 
thousand layers on contract pays the 
producer $100 per month for each 
1,000 hens. During the late spring 
there were rumors that this payment 
had been reduced to $85 per 1,000 
hens, but this was not verified. 

Other firms pay the producer a 
certain price for each dozen eggs, 
with the average being 5-6¢. Under 
both plans the producer furnishes the 
houses and utilities and takes care of 


the hens and egg gathering. Most of 
them have farm coolers, and the com- 
pany sends out a truck several times 
weekly to pick up the eggs. The pro- 
ducer is expected to follow the pro- 
gram laid out by the company and to 
cooperate with the serviceman on 
sanitation and feeding procedures. 
Producers who do an exceptionally 
good job in keeping up production and 
holding down mortality usually get a 
small bonus. 

Farm producers may keep 4,000- 
6,000 hens and manage them with 
family labor. There is no standard 
size house, but most of them will be 
about 30 ft. wide and of varying 
lengths. Practically all producers use 
the floor and nest plan. Hardly any- 
one has cages in this area. 

Feed is hauled in bulk trucks, and 
most contractors try to make ar- 
rangements with producers whose op- 
erations are near the mill. This dis- 
tance usually is not more than 10-15 
miles. 

Others May Follow 

In addition to the firms already 
in the egg business, several others are 
contemplating it. The main thing 
that keeps them out is the lack of 
a market and the many things that 
must precede the production of eggs 
—making provisions for getting baby 
chicks, raising the pullets and finding 
housing. 

“I figure it costs me around $2 to 
get a pullet to laying size,” said a 
feed mill owner with 30,000 hens. “If 
we were large enough to justify a 
hatchery and breeder flock, this cost 
could be reduced.” 

The large firms, such as Garth En- 
terprises of Pelahatchie, which keeps 
450,000 hens, have their own hatch- 
eries and breeder flocks and are com- 
pletely integrated. However, a firm 
with only 20,000-30,000 hens would 
find a hatchery impractical. 

“The main problem is that of find- 
ing a market,” said another dealer. 
“Tt’s been our experience that you 
can’t make money selling eggs to a 
wholesale market altogether. The 
small dealer must find a market close 
to home, produce quality eggs for 
discriminating buyers and then be 
sure to make deliveries promptly. 

“The small producer cannot con- 
tract with supermarket chains, be- 
cause the big firms have this busi- 
ness. Rather we must sell to the 
homes, local restaurants, motels and 
small grocery stores. This is about 
the only market we can reach, and 
anyone with a limited number of eggs 
who tries differently will soon find 
that production costs are higher than 
his gross sales.” 


Organizes Own Firm 


PITTSBURGH —It has been an- 
nounced that O. A. Rector has retired 
as president of Jesse C. Stewart Co. 
here and has organized his own com- 
pany known as O. A. Rector, Inc. 

The announcement said that the 
new firm will handle a general line of 
grain, feed and protein meals in car 
and truck lots. 
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U.S. FARMER TURNS 
OUT MORE IN LESS TIME 


WASHINGTON — U.S. farmers 
reached a new high mark in efficiency 
of labor and total production last 
year, turning out 3% more products 
with 3% less labor than the year be- 
fore. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported this in its annual re- 
vision of the publication “Changes in 
Farm Production and Efficiency.” 

One farm worker provided food, 
fiber and smoking for more than 26 
persons including himself at home 
and abroad last year, two more than 
he was able to supply in 1959 and a 
dozen more than in 1949, USDA said. 

The annual report provides statisti- 
cal comparisons of 1960 with earlier 
years in production of crops and live- 
stock, man hours of labor, use of 
fertilizer and machinery and output 
per man hour in major types of farm- 
ing. 

A copy of this report, designated as 
Statistical Bulletin 233 (1961 Re- 
vision), may be obtained free of 
charge from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


G. E. Blewett Retires 
From Texas Firm With 


50 Years in Business 


FT. WORTH—tThe retirement_ of 
G. E. (Ed) Blewett July 15 from 
Blewett-Little Grain Co. marked the 
end of nearly 50 years in the grain 
business, in one form or another, 
for Mr. Blewett. 

Charles M. Little, son-in-law of Mr. 
Blewett, will be the sole owner and 
manager of Blewett-Little Grain Co. 
now. His son, Charles Little ITI, will 
be associated with him, it was an- 
nounced. 

In his association with the grain 
business since March, 1910, Mr. Blew- 
ett recalls many changes. 

In reminiscing, he recalls the vast 
changes in harvesting and merchan- 
dising of grain. He noted that prior 
to 1930 all the milo produced in the 
U.S. was cut by hand, “a laborious 
and expensive operation though labor 
was much cheaper then.” He said the 
milo then was the old gooseneck vari- 
ety with a stalk five to six feet high, 
and the heads were cut off with large 
knives, hauled to town to be threshed 
or loaded in box cars and sold for 
feed. He added that trading in milo 
maize heads was big business for the 
grain trade prior to 1930. 

Mr. Blewett remembers that prior 
to 1915 most Texas wheat was grown 
on land east of the Caprock, and 
Krum in Denton County was said to 
be the largest wagon wheat market 
in the world. 

When the Grain Stabilization Corp. 
was formed under the Hoover farm 
program, Mr. Blewett, as an agent 
for the corporation, bought the first 
wheat the government ever pur- 
chased, he recalls. 

He states that it was about 1920, 
after World War I, that the pan- 
handle of Texas came into the wheat 
producing business on a large scale. 
He said that export demand was 
enormous and that many farmers 
paid for land-with one year’s crop. 
That created an enormous demand 
for panhandle land planted to wheat 
and later caused the dust bowl area 
of the 1930’s since much of this land 
planted to wheat should have re- 
mained in grass, the grain business 
veteran commented. 


Cc. W. MEYER CO. 
Complete Line of 
Feed Ingredients and Specialties 
STABILIZED VITAMINS | 
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9326 Briar Lane, Minneapolis 2, Mins. . 
TUxedo 1-5823 


Production Expands 


GENESEO, ILL. — The Columbian 


Feed Co. here presented a program | 


before the Geneseo Kiwanis Club re- 
cently, with M. E. Trowbridge, Lowell 
Creach and Kenneth Turner of the 
plant as speakers. 

Since the Geneseo plant opened in 
November, its production has grown 
30% each month, said Mr. Creach, 
plant manager. Production is now at 
the stage where a third warehouse is 
a probability, and a night shift is be- 
ing included in the expansion pro- 
gram. 


NEW DELAWARE FIRM 


DOVER, DEL. —- Edinburg Grain, 
Inc., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the corporation depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State’s of- 
fice here, listing authorized capitali- 
zation of 150 shares, no par value. 
The firm conducts an elevator busi- 
ness and buys and sells grain. Corpo- 
ration Service Co., Delaware Trust 
Building, Wilmington, Del., is serv- 
ing as the principal office. 
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Coccidiosis Damage Reduced 
When Vitamin A is Adequate 


Modern Poultry Feeds 
Need Added Vitamins 


Nitrate to Nitrite and 
Carotene to Vitamin A . 


Stabilized Vitamins 


e Recovery from coccidiosis was accelerated when 
adequate amounts of vitamin A were provided by the 
ration. The birds were infected experimentally and all 
showed severe symptoms in five days — diarrhea, 
bloody discharge, anemia, poor appetite. 

J. Erasmus, M. L. Scott, and P. P. Levine, Cornell Uni- 
versity, POULTRY SCIENCE 39:565, May 1960 


e Vitamins are extremely important in producing 
meat and eggs. Dr. J. R. Couch suggests adding the 
following quantities per ton of feed. 

Breeder Hens 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 

6,000 

The cost of adding these vitamins to poultry feeds is 

quite low in comparison with the portion of the feed 

dollar which is spent for amino acids and energy. 


FEED AGE, April, 1961 


Broiler Starter 


6,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000 


Vitamin 
A (Stabilized) 
D; 


e Forage grown under drought conditions on heavily 
fertilized soil may contain increased amounts of ni- 
trates. In the rumen, these are converted by an 
enzyme — nitrate reductase — to nitrites, which de- 
stroy or prevent utilization of carotene. Supplemen- 
tary vitamin A decreases the physiologic effect of 
added nitrate. 


University of Illinois TIMELY TOPICS, April 1960 


SV#10 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


126-150 MONROE STREET ¢ GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY © TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


A basic source for all your vitamins, including PERMADRY — vitamin A e PERMA-DUAL — double 
coated vitamin A ¢ PERMA-SOL — water soluble coated vitamin A « PERMA-D — mineral stable 
vitamin D, and D; e PERMA-E — sealed-in vitamin E « PERMA-MIX — quality premixes of vita- 
mins, antibiotics and amino acids e PERMA-COCKTAIL — water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics. 


= 

| 
/ | 
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Classified advertisements 
each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- 
action, telephone exchange number, 


reeeived by 


Classified Ads 


set of initiais, or greup of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
beth direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one 
Want Ads cash with order. 


| HELP WANTED 


REGIONAL MANAGER WANTED TO SU- 


pervise franchise sales in Iowa, Nebraska 
and Minnesota for major poultry breed- 
er. Good salary. Expenses paid. Car fur- 
nished. Unusual opportunity. Address Ad 
No 7038, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 

SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 
firm specializing in vitamins for feed 
industry. Must have good writing ability, 
knowledge of feed field, especially poul- 


try, some technical background in chem- 
be willing to 


istry or nutrition, must 

travel extensively and relocate in New 
York City area. Send in confidence com- 
plete data and salary requirement. All 
of our employees know of this ad. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 7019, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 

PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION MANU- 
facturing a leading feed ingredient is 
seeking a sales division president. Large 
salary, profit sharing and liberal benefits. 
Should be able to create new marketing 
opportunities, aggressively sell a line of 
new ingredient products, and supervise 
a sales force. Must be acquainted with 
nutritionists and mill executives along 
eastern and southeastern seaboards. Sell- 
ing experience to feed mills and mixers 
required. At least one degree in animal 
nutrition desired; advanced degree pre- 
ferred. Send detailed resume in confidence. 
Address Ad No. 7058, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


apolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


v 

PURINA FEED STORE 
California. Father and 
$10,000 plus inventory. 
retire. Route 3, Box 3697, 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—SEVERAL FEED 


IN NORTHERN 
son opportunity. 
Owner wishes to 
Oroville, Cal. 


business opportunities. $30,000 grain ele- 
vator and custom mixing plant, central 
lowa; going feed business on railroad 
tracks, eastern lowa; grain elevator, grain 
Storage and feed business, southwest 
Iowa. Address Ad No. 7077, Feedstuffs, 

Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
SITUATIONS WANTED | 

v 


EXPERIENCED NUTRITIONIST DESIRES 


responsibility product development, sales, 


REGIONAL 
MANAGER 


for Midwest sales territory required by 
leading manufacturer of mineral in- 
gredients for the feed industry. Must 
have good background in sales, some 
knowledge of livestock nutrition desir- 
abe. Mus? be willing to travel and 
relocate in central Midwest area. Send 
resume on education, experience, and 
age in confidence 
Address Ad No. 7086, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


DISTRICT 


technical service; feed or pharmaceuti- 
cals. Address Ad No, 7069, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 
LOOKING FOR A SEASONED SALES- 
man? Wide acquaintance with feed, pro- 
duce, hatchery reamery and cheese fac- 
tory in four state area of South and 
North Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Offer a proven sales record and a sin- 
cere dedication to the job of selling. 
Address Ad No, 7090, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED — GOOD USED DELTASEAL 
machine for two, five, and 10 Ib. meal. 


reasonable. Gurley Milling 
North Carolina, 


Price must be 

Co Princeton, 

WANTED — MOISTURE TESTER STEIN- 

lite, clean and in good condition. Brous- 

sard’s Feed & Garden Center, P.O. Box 
77, Lafayette, La 


SERVICEABLE 40 
standby unit. Ad- 


WANTED—USED BUT 


or 50 h.p. boiler 


dress Ad No. 7076, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 

DAFFIN UNLOADING AUGER AND TUBE, 
hydraulic motor, controls, pump. Don 
Rausch Farm Feed Service, Sleepy Eye, 


Minn 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


Supplements and Feed Fortifications. The 
man we are looking for should be between 
30 and 45 years of age, and must have 
experience in calling on the feed manufac- 
turing trade. A background in animal nu- 
trition is preferred. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man with a fast grow- 
ing, progressive company. We furnish auto- 
mobile and expenses. Al! replies held strict- 
ly confidential. Send full details with re- 
cent photo to 
VIT-A-WAY, INC. 
P.O. Box 4311, Fort Worth, Texas 


Buy ond Soll 


through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


FOR SALE—EXPANDED DRY DOG FOOD 
line. A-1 complete. Address Ad No. 7066, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


JAY BEE ALL-IN-ONE FEED MAKER 
mounted on International truck. Pur- 
chased 1956. Good condition. Adams- 


Briscoe Seed Co., Jackson, Ga. 


1957 DAFFIN MOBILE UNIT ON 1957 
Chev. truck, both in very good condition, 
with molasses blender and air unloader. 
Ray Heuser, Seymour, Wisconsin. 


VIKING MOLASSES PUMP, 3 H.P. ELEC- 
tric motor, wiring, ready to run. Any 
reasonable offer. Don Rausch Farm Feed 
Service, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 HP. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No, 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SAL E—EXCELLENT B & L PORT- 
able mill with molasses blender, mounted 
on a good 1956 Ford 2 ton chassis. Low 
price. P.O. Box 813, Dubuque, Iowa. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574 , Jefferson City, Mo. 


PRATER 6 A BLUE STREAK PULVER- 
completely reconditioned, 


izer, less motor, 
$750. Hains one ton mixer with 5 h.p 
motor. First class, $150. Stéllmacher 


Lumber Co., Fairwater, Wis. 

MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
Iowa. 


NEW ONE (1) MODEL F-01 
electric vibrator feeder 4 in. wide, 20 in. 
long trough. Includes an FC-01 Syntron 
selenium rectifier type controller for 115 
volt 60 cycle. Price $90. You save $60. 
DeKalb Feed Co., DeKalb, Il. 


SYNTRON 


1957 DAFFIN FEED» UNIT, ‘LIKE NEW 
condition with air unloading, mounted on 
a new 180 International with powerless 
lock differential. 3,000 miles. Cost $14,000. 
Peake’s Mobile Feed Service, Wellsboro, 
Pa. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE scales, bag closing machines, other good 4 
ki lesm for the flour, feed and grain machinery. Complete jializing in repairing and overhauling 
in the plants bought and sold. Appraisals. J. E. Fischbeins. Union Special and Minneapolis 
feed and animal health industries. This man Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, Jeffer- machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
will represent the chemical division of one son City, Mo. veyors, parts, thread and oil for sale. 
of the leading pharmaceutical companies All repairs guaranteed. R 
in the country. We want a young man who . . TT sa 2-4087 
has had some sales experience. His educa- OBERT 
tional background should include a degree MACHINERY FOR SALE 620 W. Victoria Ave. Cal. 
in agriculture, chemistry, or animal v 
bandry. This position requires traveling wit : z 
car and expenses provided. Send resume FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
and recent photograph by Aug. 15 as com- ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; GUARANTEED REBUILT 
pany representative will be in Kansas City, oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
Mo., on Aug. |7 and [8 to interview appli- mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; PELLET MILLS 
cants. Write Richard Cordell, Employment screw conveyors; molasses mixers and : : 
Manager. pellet mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, All types of dies and roiler shells. 15 years 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. experience. All dies guaranteed 1,500 tons. 
North Chicago, Ill. Ae 
9545 E. Rush Street ££] Monte, California 
MISCELLANEOUS CUmberland 3-6044 
v 
To travel established territory consisting LIQUIDATION 
of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana for Government Surplus 
National Manufacturer of Mineral-Vitamin GRAIN id | ANT 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 


Capacity per Maximum 
Diameter ft. of height height 

38 fr. 992 bu. 66 fr. 

55 fr. 2,004 bu. 55 fr. 
Also furnished with |3' x 10' doorways 
for warehouses. Present location— 
Lima, Ohio. Standard steel sections 


erected anywhere at substantial sav- 
ing. 
MORRISON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Box 748, Salina, Kansas 
Phone collect: TAylor 7-9331 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


|—Sprout-Waidron burr mill, 25 H.P. 
2—Lowisville 6'x30' steam-tube dryers. 
i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
|—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 
8—Allis-Chaimers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermills, 75 and 100 H.P. 
6—Davenport No. 2A Dewatering presses. 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 


pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural 
steel, 


Perry Equipment 
Corp. 


1403 N. 6th St. Pa. 
Philadeiphia 22, 


POplar 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


Canadian Cattlemen 


To Get Drouth Aid 


OTTAWA —Cattlemen in drouth 
Stricken areas of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan will be offered facilities at 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration community pastures for 
maintenance feeding of cattle until 
fall. 

Alvin Hamilton, agriculture minis- 
ter, said that steps have been taken 
to provide feedlot arrangements on 
pastures where adequate water is 
available. Screenings, pellets or other 
forms of maintenance rations will be 
used. 

Mr. Hamilton stressed that the 
operation is not designed to put fin- 
ishing gains on cattle in the regular 
feedlot sense, but to allow farmers 
to keep their cattle on a maintenance 
ration until fall and conserve their 
available feed supplies for winter 
feeding. 

Rates will be higher than for or- 
dinary grazing, since PFRA will be 
purchasing the feeds. The rate for 
cattle will be 10¢ per head per day 
and for calves with cows 3¢ per head 
per day. 

The minister said these rates will 
not cover the full cost of the PFRA 
operation, but that any lower rates 
would involve substantial subsidiza- 
tion. 


— 


ARKANSAS GRAIN FACILITY 

ENGLAND, ARK.—The Export 
Grain Corp. at this Arkansas River 
Valley Delta town is having a grain 
and soybean cleaning and storage 
plant erected here. The plant will 
cost approximately $250,000 and will 
be completed about Sept. 15. Its 
capacity will be 500,000 bu. Officers 
of the corporation that was organ- 
ized to build and manage this grain 
facility are: Pat Henderson, presi- 
dent; M. E. Burgess, vice president; 
and Eugene Yarbrough, secretary. 
Other members of the firm's board 
are: C. E. and J. H. Henderson and 
George Yarbrough. 


Soybean Crop 


Support Rates Set 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
1961-crop soybean county support 
rates. 

The rates are based on the 1961- 
crop national average support price 
of $2.30 per bushel. This is 45¢ per 
bushel higher than the 1959-crop 
support price of $1.85 per bushel. 

The method followed in determin- 
ing the 1961-crop county rates is the 
same as in previous years. While the 
1961 national average price is 45¢ per 
bushel higher than the 1960 average 
price, county support rates in Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and in eight Missouri 
counties are being increased an ad- 
ditional 1¢ per bushel, and in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Mississippi an 
additional 2¢ per bushel. This is to 
bring support prices in these counties 
into line with historical price rela- 
tionships with other areas. No change 
is being made in the premium-and- 
discount schedule for soybeans. Ter- 
minal rates are not established for 
soybeans, 

Following are the ranges for 1961 
county support rates for Grade No. 2 
soybeans in seven states which ac- 
counted for most U.S. production in 
1960, compared with 1960 rates: 


1961-Crop 1960-Crop 
Range of Rates Range of Rates 
Grade No os No. 2 
State Soybeans oybeans 


(per bushel) bushel) 


Arkansas $2.29 counties) $1.82 fon 


Iinois 2.30 37 1.85 9 

Indiana = 2.28 1.83 to 1.90 
lowa 2.23 to 2.31 1.78 to 1.86 
Minnesota 2.16 to 2.25 1.71 to 1.80 
Missouri 2.23 to 2.30 1.78 to 1.85 
Ohio 2.28 to 2.32 1.83 to 1.87 


| | 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
3-3505 | 
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NEW RANCH-WAY FEED MILL—This architect’s drawing shows the new 
Ranch-Way Feed Mill that is now under construction at Ontario, Ore., for 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. The mill will serve dealers, farmers and 
ranchers in eastern Oregon and western Idaho. 


Ivan Gettman 


Harold Stoll 


Ranch-Way Mill Under 


Construction in Oregon 


DENVER—Ear! F. Cross, president 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., announced that construction is 
under way on the company’s new 
Ranch-Way Feed Mill at Ontario, 
Ore. 

Mr. Cross stated that the new mill, 
which will serve dealers, farmers and 
ranchers throughout eastern Oregon 
and western Idaho, has been designed 
to incorporate the latest in push- 
button feed plant technology, includ- 
ing complete bulk ingredient receiv- 
ing facilities for either truck or rail 

Bin capacities for ingredients, fin- 
ished pellets, and complete feeds will 
total 860 tons, plus 55,000 bu. of 
grain storage. The 125 h.p. pellet mill 
will produce 100 tons of pelleted feed 
in eight hours. In addition, 120 tons 
of rolled and cracked grains mixed 
with pellets and molasses can be pro- 
duced. 

Bulk bins located outside the plant 
are equipped with an automatic grav- 
ity loading device which permits 25 
tons of pelleted feeds to be loaded 
into trucks simply by pulling a lever 

Mr. Cross also announced the ap- 
pointment of Harold Stoll as man- 
ager of the new plant. He will move 
to Ontario from Windsor, Colo., 
where he has been managing one of 
CM&E’s branches for a number of 
years. Assisting him as sales manager 
for the new Ranch-Way Ontario plant 
will be Ivan Gettman, formerly south- 
ern territory manager for Ranch-Way 
Feed Mills of Ft. Collins. 

Nutrition and general sales super- 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
MEAL is available in six 
rind the coarsest to the fi 
Rnest — for all feed applico 
jets and as 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED AMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


vision will be under the direction of 
D. L. (Doc) Chase, general sales 
manager of the Ranch-Way division, 
Denver. 


North Dakota Gets 


New Research Unit 


FARGO, N.D.—A new turkey re- 


| search building has been given to the 


North Dakota State University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station by the 
North Dakota Turkey Federation in 
a special ceremony. 

Presentation of the building was 
part of a special Turkey Day program 
at the university. The new building 
was turned over to the experiment 
station by B. J. Duke, Valley City, 
president of the federation. About 75 
producers, hactherymen and feed sup- 
pliers attended the event, according 
to a report from the universtiy. 

Dr. Reece L. Bryant, head of the 
poultry department at the university, 
reported that research is underway 
on the use of barley as a main turkey 


feed. He said that within a few 
months this work should provide 
growers with information on 


feeding of this grain. 


the 


Other speakers at the Turkey Day | 


program were Ken Nold, director of 
nutrition, Osborne McMillan Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, and Dr. Owen 
Thompson, head, department of vet- 
erinary pathology, research division, 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles | 


City, Iowa. 


Mr. Nold discussed the necessity of | 
a planned feeding program for tur- | 
keys from the hatchery to the pro- | 


cessor for obtaining maximum effi- 
ciency of production. 

Dr. Thompson stressed the point 
that many disease organisms can be- 
come resistant to an antibiotic if 
that antibiotic is used over a long 
period of time. He recommended that 
the antibiotics used for treatment of 
a disease condition be varied periodi- 
cally for best results. 


The program was concluded by a | 


tour of the turkey research facilities. 


Cargill to Operate 
Pittsburgh Elevator 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Grain Elevator Corp. has been 
purchased by Cargill, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, W. B. Saunders, Cargill vice presi- 
dent, announced. 

The Pittsburgh elevator has a capa- 
city of 150,000 bu. of grain. It will 
receive grain by rail from surround- 
ing areas and also by Ohio River 
barges, from which cargoes will be 
trucked to the elevator for handling 
and distribution to area users. 

Mr. Saunders said Pittsburgh Grain 
Elevator Corp. will be an independent 
subsidiary company within Cargill 
grain division’s eastern region, which 
is headquartered in Buffalo, N.Y. Of- 
fices of the company will be in Wash- 
ington, Pa., near Pittsburgh. 


Whitewashing Keeps 
Poultry Units Cooler 


DARDENELLE, ARK.—Producers 
in the Arkansas Valley Industries, 
Inc., operations have been keeping 
their poultry houses six to eight de- 
grees cooler by whitewashing the 
roofs. 

Jack Nelson, 
Valley Feed Co., 
whitewash all 
houses this year. 


manager of AVI’s 
said he plans to 
broiler and laying 


Charles Lindsay, AVI poultry serv- 
iceman, said that the cooler tempera- 
tures mean better weight for broilers 
and steadier production from laying 
flocks. 

He reports a commercial operator 
is now whitewashing roofs for $15 to 
$25 each, depending on the size of 
the building. He says that the indivi- 
dual producer pays for the white- 
wash. 

The formula for the whitewash be- 
ing used by the commercial firm is: 
4 gal. of blackstrap molasses, 3 Ib. 


alum, 480 lb. of lime and 250 gal. 
water. The commercial whitewasher 


is suggesting application early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon 
when the roof is damp. He indicates 
that the whitewash sticks better to a 
damp surface. 
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LIQUIDATION | 
= BARGAINS 


PELLET MILLS 
50 H.P. California and Cooler 
30 H.P. California and Cooler 
20 H.P. J&M (Pellomatic) 


HAMMER MILLS 


3W Jay Bee No. 15 Prater 
24'' Dixie No. 40 O.B. Wise 
BAG CLOSERS 


Mode! ‘'D'' Economy, less head 
20200N Union Special, 14500 head 
2100D Union Special Portable 


MIXERS 
i—! ton horizontal 
2—'fA ton horizontals 
2—500 Ib. horizontals 
|—700 series Wenger 
i—Kleen Mix Molasses 
1—2412DD Continuous twin cyl., rebuilt 


FANS 
No. 60 American No. 55 Day 
No. 50 Day No. 45 Day 


No. 35 Buffalo No. 35 Bailey 
MANY OTHER USED AND REBUILT ITEMS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 
GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


2021 Pennsylvanio « GRand 1-2454 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


M00--ORE 
NEWS IN 
FEEDSTUFFS 


BLUE STREAK 
A. C. MILL 


YOUR TICKET TO A BETTER 
PROFIT SHOWING IN THE 60's 


No Obligation: 
WRITE, PHONE 
or WIRE TODAY 
for details of this 
Service. 


= 
co. 
INVITES YOU TO- 
Investigate Further 
Before You Invest 
lw 
Learn All About ane 
PRATER'’S FREE 
ENGINEERING > 
ASSISTANCE! 
a. 
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= 
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handy reference. 


price of $1.00 per copy. 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


Wall Chart Available .. . 


1961] FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 1961 Feedstuffs Analysis Table, showing the analysis of more than 80 
feed ingredients, is available in a large size for posting on the wall for 


The table includes data on protein, fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 
and amino acid content of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


The large size table is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 


Analysis Table for which payment at $1.00 per copy is enclosed. 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


copylies) of the large size 
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The Feed Man’s Library 


 Feedstuffs 


covers the same fields as Feeds and Feeding, but in a d and simpl 
manner. Special attention is given to new $4 75 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


‘ceeds, feeding, economic equipment, ete. Includes a report 

ef handreds f experiments. Has a special on sterility by Dr. 
assistant professor veterinary 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


SWINE SCIENCE, 3rd Edition 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 

By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
marketing operations In raising of hogs. 498 pages, ilustracions.... 
THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 

By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Ptander 


Mastrations. A practieal $8.75 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 


(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


This revised fifth edition of a book with a 36-year histery focuses new attention 
tho the. and structare of the and peuttry 


marketing system. Detailed information is contained on metheds of 
$7.75 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 

1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 
turers, feed breeders. N: 

biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth......... 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


preparing 
techniques, feeding , disease control, 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four pilates. Deals with broiler 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on 

tor breeds, increasing and egg production, bailding 
shelters, estimating egg couatput, buying feed, $6.95 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 


By Stanley J. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey and J. Marsden, 

man at the U.S. Research Center, 
of the Purdue University. Covers 

preparation for the shows, diseners and thetr 00 
prevention and pages, 124 illustrations .........-..... 


THE HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


A book for everyone interested in livestock production. Over 1,100 
Ay} op - $8.50 


THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 


BEEF CATTLE SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
A new 822-page edition in which the author proves that beef cattle production 
is a science. This book is am enlarged version of Dr. Ensminger’s former book, 
Beef Cattle Husbandry. This edition pr ts o prehensi $6.7 
treatment of all aspects of beef cattle production .................+.+ e 
LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK 
OWNER By H. W. Hannah and Donald F. Storm 
An authoritative guide te the laws affecting veteri 


VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 
By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 
Contains concise information on 600 veterinary drugs—their physical and chemical 


various species. Alse lists pharmacologic groups of Rames 

and synonyms of the drugs, all animal diseases for which are recom- 

mended, and many health terms. A total of over $2.50 


1,800 alphabetical entries, fully cross-referemced 


No. C.O.D.’s 
Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 


Ceedstu 
ORDER FROM P.O. Box 63 


Minneapolis 40, Mi 


oe A small but absolutely aathentic and concise treatment ef vital informatics fer 
lea a feeders and feed manufacturers. 42 formulas for dicts and mashes, vitamin con- ; 
hee tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; alse re- 
lationship between feed consumption aad egg production. $4.00 
FEEDS AND FEEDING, Abridged 
: book has approximately half as many text pages as in Feeds and Feeding. It 
has the same extensive appendix tables as in the big book. The abridged version Bg 
Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discev- 
eries made in nutrition and livesteck feeding. Im this 22nd edition, particular em- : 
phasis ie placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsenic and surfactant supplements, ; 
and with hormones, inclading stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $9.50 
composition and digestible uutrients of 1,180 feeds. ........ 
PO 526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry basiness, from pian : 
can heip raising healthier, more productive animals. 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables EE $8.00 
_ 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe experienced. © ers all phases of the business, including an es 
procedure, labor costs, equipment, chick selection, 
This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily sexing pages, well illustrated EE ---- . - - - 
DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves ; 
Hased the AA, 
10m, the Fourth Edition adds new chapéery minerals and vitamins, and mack 
resent material on hay-crep silage, grace farming, dairy cattio health pro- 
by the student and the practicing #14 pages "0.00 
Ly services te them. Covers history and development of the industry, its 
feeds, ‘protain, vitamin ‘and milling Product. feeds, buildings and 
equipment, health disease prevention, marketing slaughter formulation. Practical handbook for practical men. 
SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1/957) po 
agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. Canha 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Prodaection and the Swine Nutricat 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The includes 
Tovorts on the mast recent scientific feeding studies on swine. $5.00 
An encyclopedic presentation ef formulation and medication. Designed 
te’ increase, feed efficiency. explaining thousands of Valuable to. ranches 
and farms in production of f from right crops, ctilization of plant as pastare, 
silage, hay, etc., and as an officially recognized feed product (meal, bran, grit, 
men and pealtry ‘ Useful to feed Pk] t  ~ ry . which can not only save you money in lawsuits but help you $6 00 
students ‘animal blelogy. ote. 660 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding $9.00 im everyday operations te be legally right in what you do ............ e o 
THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Intended for steckmen, these whe counsel with steckmen and fer teachers in : 
animal agriculture. Of particular interest to the feed trade is a section on breed- rot the 
By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist : 
Written as « basic reference beok for elevater and farm stere managers, this 
of the topics included are pianning fer maximum business of an 
effective accounting system, increasing 37 an 
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mon, are: Harry Metz, Belleville, Pa.; 
C. H. Stains, Flemington, N.J.; A. G. 
Palmateer, Elverson, Pa.; Robert B. 
Graybill, Rohrerstown, Pa.; Dean K. 
Webster, Jr., Lawrence, Mass.; Wil- 
liam A. Haffert, Jr., Sea Isle City, 
N.J., and Oscar Turner, Livermore, 
Maine. 

Incorporation took place April 12 
in the state of Delaware. Mr. Dun- 
ham is president, Mr. Turner vice 
president, Mr. Palmateer secretary- 
treasurer and Mr, Ammon assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


Objectives Cited 

“The first and most important ob- 
jective of Custom Farms,” stated 
President Dunham, “is securing and 
expanding a market for those poul- 
try products of the Northeast that 
can meet its rigid quality standards. 
A second objective is to increase the 
net return to participating producers, 
while a third is coordinating produc- 
tion with marketing.” 

It was revealed that Custom Farms 
already has developed a brand name 
and package design, as well as fran- 
chise agreements, marketing agree- 
ments and quality control procedures 
It plans to issue franchises to both 
egg and poultry processors. These, in 
turn, will enter into marketing agree- 
ment with producers. Not all of a 
processors production nor all of his 
supplying producers need be in the 
program. The quality standards and 
control procedures, it was said, are 
so rigid as to virtually preclude total 
participation by any processor. 

“Built into this program are con- 
trols which we refer to as quality in 
depth,” Mr. Dunham stated. “It is a 
recognized fact that you cannot in- 
spect quality into a product. The bas- 
is for any quality program in poul- 
try lies at the farm. Therefore, the 
most important step in a sound con- 
trol program is selectivity. We in- 
tend that feeders must be on the 
new NEPPCO egg records system in 
order to qualify products for custom 
farms.” 

While the bulk of Custom Farms 
resources will go toward advertising 
and promoting its branded products, 
substantial funds will be devoted to 
research and development not only 
of new products for the industry, but 
also new ways of selling and mer- 
chandising, it was said. 

The J. Walter Thompson Co. has 
been engaged to handle Custom 
Farms advertising and merchandising 
program. 

Stock Sale 

The next step, according to Mr. 
Dunham, is the sale of a limited pub- 
lic offering of stock, approximately 
$250,000. Approval already has been 
sought of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 


Market Test 


In late fall a market test will be 
launched in an as yet undisclosed 
metropolitan area of the Northeast. 
As soon as the test results indicate 
the program is working satisfactorily, 
the area will be expanded. 

According to Mr. Ammon, 
NEPPCO has been working on the 
program for nearly two years. It is 
based, he said, on poultry industry 
economics as well as the following 
related hypotheses— 

(1) The modern supermarket shop- 
per is brand name oriented. 

(2) She is strongly motivated by 
good, responsible advertising, espe- 
cially through the medium of tele- 
vision. 

(3) She prefers a uniformly good 
grade of eggs and poultry—the dom- 
inant factor being consistent uni- 
formity. 

(4) She puts a premium on fresh- 
ness—or what she thinks is fresh- 
ness. 

(5) Within reasonable limits, she 
is willing to pay more for such prod- 
ucts. 

Factors in the development of the 


corporation are— 

(1) Produce consistently uniform, 
top quality products, thus giving them 
semi-exclusive stature. 

(2) Maintain the quality through 
rigid standards. 

(3) Develop one catchy brand 
name or trade mark for such prod- 
ucts. 

(4) Produce, process and merchan- 
dise the product under franchise to 
control quality from producer to con- 
sumer and to coordinate production 
with sales. 

Finally—Employ massive advertis- 
ing and merchandising techniques 
not only to move the product in large 
volume, but also to assist the retailer 
by establishing for the first time a 
brand image of eggs and poultry. 


CARGILL 
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and revamping of the Wichita opera- 
tion. 

Properties involved in the transfer 
include a solvent extraction soybean 
oil plant in Wichita and a feed mill in 
Pawhuska, Okla. Cargill will add im- 
mediately a 1 million bushel steel 
storage tank and will install new 
equipment to increase the plant’s an- 


nual processing capacity to 6 million | 


bushels from the present 1.5 million 
bushels, the firm said. 

Ralph Moore, president of Soy - 
Rich, said, ‘We appreciate the confi- 
dence and support of producers here 
and in Oklahoma through the years. 
We feel they can continue this con- 
fidence in Cargill and will benefit 
from the Cargill program by finding 
a substantially greater market for 
their soybean crop and an increased 
supply of soybean meal for livestock 
feeding.” 

Also under consideration are plans 
to add a second 1 million bushel stor- 
age tank, Cargill said. Present stor- 
age capacity is 1.1 million bushels. 
The firm said need for expanded fa- 
cilities arises from increased Kansas 
soybean production of 12.9 million bu- 
shels in 1960 from 3.4 million in 1955. 

Cargill will continue marketing 
Soy-Rich 37% protein concentrate 
cattle feed. Most Soy-Rich marketing, 
production, administrative and sales 
personnel will be integrated into the 
Cargill operation, Mr. McVay added. 


AVI 
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said. AVI, an integrated processor of 
food products, specializing in broilers 
and other poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts, processed 21,500,000 Ibs. of broil- 
ers during the first quarter of this 
year and 13,250,000 Ibs. during the 
corresponding quarter a year ago. 

The earnings of $60,223.00 compare 
with $165,566.00 during the first quar- 
ter of last year. Based on 192,807 % 
shares of stock outstanding July 1, 
first-quarter earnings this year are 
31¢, compared with 86¢ a year ago. 

Mr. Snyder said the decline in 
earnings was due to a drastic drop 
in the price of broilers. The average 
live-weight price of broilers during 
the first quarter of this year, he said, 
was 13¢ Ib., compared with 17¢ Ib. 
during the first quarter of last year. 
The 13¢ average is the lowest on rec- 
ord. 

AVI stockholders will receive their 
fifth consecutive quarterly dividend 
of 12% cents a share Aug. 23, Mr. 
Snyder said. The dividend will be 
paid to shareholders of record Aug. 11. 

“We think it noteworthy,” Mr. Sny- 
der said, “that our company made 
money with an average market price 
generally considered to be below the 
cost of production. We expect the 
broiler market to reach a more real- 


istic figure in the near future, but we | 
will continue our efforts to cut our | 


cost of production even more to as- 


sure our stockholders the best pos- | 


sible return on their investment.” 


SORGHUM 
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USDA's action is designed to show 
cooperators they can expect to bene- 
fit by complying with the acreage- 
cutting provisions of the feed grain 
program. 

The USDA action is seen as more 
bearish on the old crop sorghums 
from Kansas where the price 
has been reported considerably high- 
er than the prices set by CCC at o1 
near the local support levels 


spot 


Reaction of the trade to USDA’s 
announcement was one of surpris¢ 
and disfavor, a strange conditior 


since repeated policy statements by 
USDA officials haye forecast prompt 
action through the redemption of 
certificates previously issued to farm- 
ers under the feed grain program for 
the purpose of preventing any broad 
increase in the market price of corn 
and sorghums which would have pro- 
vided non-cooperating farmers under 


the feed grain Joan program with 
profits from open market price 
bulges. 

This latest USDA action reveals a 
consistent policy designed to hold 


down the price of corn and sorghums 
between now and late winter with a 
probable steady advance later. 

USDA policy may be best described 
as a slow metamorphosis from a cur- 
rent shape of the bear into a full 
blown vigorous bull later in the new 
feed grain crop year. The eventual 
bull is not likely to be a rampaging 
animal. But he probably will be de- 
termined and unwilling to yield an 
inch above appointed levels as deter- 
mined by the supply managers of the 
USDA economic staff. In 
its price monoply position and with 
its huge stocks of feed grains, USDA 
can manipulate to its heart desire to 
bring prices to desired levels and hold 
them there in a delicate balance 

Trade complaints concerning 
USDA's current sales policies may be 
wasted at this time, because Con- 
gress already has given the feed grain 
program its blessing and is in the 
process of renewing that act for a 
second year. 


short, in 


It is believed by some observers | 


here that USDA policies regarding 
sales of its stocks to obtain com- 
pensation for previous cash advances 
to farmers who signed up under the 
feed grain law may have to be modi- 
fied in major respects because of the 
volume of sales and their timing as 
indicated by current corn crop pro- 
spects. 


Once again, beneficial and timely | 


rains have fallen in a wide swath 
across much of the Corn Belt, indi- 
cating that new record yields may be 
posted this year. This condition, if 
continued, would mean that the free 


market supply of corn would tem- | 


porarily dominate the market and 
depress prices to or below levels 
USDA hopes to occur through mid- 
winter. 

This event would somewhat damp- 
en USDA projected price and sales 
policies since a big free market sup- 
ply would prevent a gradual delivery 
of CCC stocks into the market and 
place a greater dependence on later 
sales when it seems assured that 
USDA would like to encourage high- 
er prices. Furthermore, it 


must be | 


expected that if unwanted depressed | 


prices were to come this 


greater quantities of corn would go 


winter, 


into the loan program once CCC | 
started a sales policy to manipulate | 


market prices. 


It appears difficult for USDA to | 
maintain its stated policy of earning | 
some share of the cost of the pro- | 


gram through sales of certificate 
corn and there is some doubt cast 
that USDA will be able to make any 


substantial cut this year in the over- | 


all stocks of CCC surplus holding of 
corn or sorghums. However, it is not 
believed that USDA has been greatly 
concerned with current surpluses of 
sorghums but has centered its atten- 
tion on the corn carry-over. 


One cannot help but be impressed | 


FEEDSTUFFS, July 29, 1961——73 
by the naked sincerity of USDA pol- 
icy architects, and—at the same time 

cannot help but be bemused by the 
outward indications of confidence in 
face of what they also must see as 
danger signals. 

The first team policy reads well 
but does USDA have strength on the 
bench for substitutions in case all 
the pieces don’t fall into the proper 
slots. 

USDA's decision to stafrt selling 
grain sorghums at market prices is 
part of the 1961 feed grain program 
and is in accordance with the depart- 
ment’s announcement of June 16, 
which stated that sales at then-cur- 
rent levels of about $1.87 cwt., na- 
tional average, would be continued 
until the 1961 crop became available 
in volume. 

The grain sorghums to be sold rep- 
resent certificates for payments-in- 
kind under the feed grain program. 
The certificates were received by 
farmers as payments for diversion of 
feed grain acreage to soil conserving 
uses. Farmers who turned in certifi- 
cates designated CCC as their agent 
to market the grain. Through sale 
of the grain, CCC recovers the money 
it advanced to farmers. 

Producers cooperating in the 1961 
feed grain program are eligible for 
price support at rates reflecting a 
national average of $1.93 cwt. on the 
normal production of the acres re- 
maining in production after diversion 
of at least 20% of their base acre- 
ages (generally the average of 1959- 
60 corn and grain sorghum acreages). 


GENERAL MILLS 
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company sales of $575,512,000 for the 
fiscal year—a 7% increase over those 
of the previous year. Earnings totaled 
$12,832,000, which represents an 
11.4% increase over 1959-60. 

“Decentralization of formula feed 
production, with smaller mills lo- 
cated closer to major feeding areas 
for better service to today’s livestock 
and poultry farmers, accented the 
year’s program of the feed division,” 
the report said. 

“Three new mills—at Monroe, N.C., 
Palmyra, Pa., and Ravenna, Chio— 
are replacing an older mill at Ross- 
ford, Ohio, which has been closed. 
Three other new mills have gone in- 
to operation at Owensboro, Ky., 
Crawfordsville, Ind., and Nashville, 
Ark., bringing to 26 the number of 
General mills feed production facili- 
ties. 

“Experience has shown that such 
decentralization is essential for the 
feed division to make its potential 
contribution to the livestock and 
poultry industry and to the company’s 
operating results. 

“General Mills’ new egg program 
at Jackson, Miss., demonstrated 
clearly the superior uniformity and 
quality of eggs produced, processed 
and distributed under rigid scientific 
control. 

“Scientists at Fact Farm, U.S.A. 
(General Mills’ research farm at 
Indianola, Iowa) continued their ef- 
fective efforts to perfect improved 
feeds and feeding practices for our 
farm customers.” 

In a letter accompanying the re- 
port, Board Chairman Gerald S. 
Kennedy and President Charles H. 
Bell said: “The increase in sales and 
earnings, coming in a year of mild 
recession and coupled with increas- 
ingly severe competition, is evidence 
of continuing customer satisfaction 
with our services and products.” 

They noted that oilseed operations 
again were hampered by low mar- 
gins but that the firm’s position in 
the industry is strong. A weak mill- 
feed market in the spring following 
announcement of the government 
feed grain program had an adverse 
effect on flour earnings, but volume 
of deliveries was the highest in any 
but the years immediately following 
World War II. Described as “particu- 
larly pleasing” was improvement in 
consumer food activities. 
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good; trend steady; $61, Boston, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand good; none available; 
trend firm; $71, delivered truck lots, sacked, 
unchanged. 


> 
DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply ade- 

quate; trend steady; $47.10, unchanged. 
e Boston: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply spotty; molasses $65, up 50¢; plain $70. 

Buffalo; Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to poor; $70 sacked, Boston, un- 

PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS changed 
Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS supply adequate; $47.58 sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $48, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Denver: Demand fair; supply scarce; 
trend steady; $60. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
13% @14¢ sacked, un- 
i ALFALFA MEAL i1 old proc ess $57, f.o.b. mills ¥ t. Worth, Boston: Demand and supply light; trend 

St. Louis: D and trend fir unchanged to 50¢ higher; $57 steady 14¢ unchanged 
ply ample; dehydrated, 1 protein, 100,- August up $1.30; pellets $2 additional; Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
oe NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients Buffalo: trend steady to steady; $10.60 cwt., unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady shown in these and adjoining columns are low er: supply fair to poor; $83.40 sacked, ome — ee en tartan a. 
"A, $504 A. et wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt | "Memphis: fair: trend steady to | *Weet cream $9.75@10.25 cwt., both sacked. 
meal 17 tein, 100,000 A, $52@54; sur delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are h supply DRIED CITRUS PULP 
cures mea 15 yrotein suncure old process, none offered; % ow : 

i the quotations eveilable from process, $64.50, up $2.50 Demand and trend steady ; 
Kansas City: Dernand good; supply ade- supply imited; orange pulp $43; lemon 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not | trend stronger: 41% solvent process 
17 0 63.80 % old process 50@65 cacy; P- 
fair; sup} lequat publication. The prices represent fair | supply tight; 41% solvent $72.20 Ra nn Demané fair; trend lower; sup- 
ted 1 $52, down §1 . ad } Seattle: Demand poor; supply ample; ply fair-to-good; $35 sacked, f.0.b. Florida 
cinemas 44 average trading values an © not neces- trend easy; 41% expeller $69, f.0.b. car — = : 50 , 

Ft. Worth: ed sarily represent extreme low or high levels | Seattle, unchanged 
slow for suncured; trend hich ) lehy Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- geod; pulp $35, sacked, fo b. Florida pro- 
arated, stead suneure ip suf at which individual sales might have oc- | piy ample; $61 — sacked, f.o.b. 
ficent; dehydrated 1 A $48@49 Chicago: Demand good; trend 50¢ up; 

i nd, No. 1 tr unchanged i $65.50 oa “ 

Maffele: Demand and s ply trend and demand factors prevalent in the feed Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; sup- Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 

: steady; $56.10 sacked inchanged market appears on page 2. | ply short; 41% $67.85, delivered. supply adequate; spray $11.50 cwt, un- 

tein, guarant 1 100.00 ut t n A | New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus supply moderate; $15.65 cwt., sacked, un- 
$46, up $1.50; regro ets $45 up $1 | $43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- | Changed 

Kansas City: b+ 1; supply stead | leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
to stronger trend te 17 dehy- trend firm 26 $i7, unchanged to 40¢ -E : > > To 7 supply adequate; 14¢ ib., less than ton lots, 
pellets 40 ; DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE Ib. ton lots, sacked, both 
reground pellets lehydrated : Demand rhe Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, unchanged. 
fa, 00 eground bic minimum Icium 31%, maximum calcium Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
pe ‘4 let ifalfa. Dema supply fair; trend | 34 maxinram fluorine 18% guaranteed supply adequate; 12@13¢ sacked, un- 
150,000 ets $ 8 rt vellets steady to higher; $46.50, Boston, up 50¢. uniform anelysis; carload $61.25, sacked, changed. 

348849 | 100 Ib. mult wall bags, buks $58.25: truck Boston: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 

Portls : De nd fair; trend steady BREWERS DRIED YEAST |} load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, ply spotty; 13%¢ lb., unchanged. 
supply juate 15 suncured $41 20 Cincinnati: 9@10¢ Ib., sacked, unchanged bulk $59, f.ob. Coronet, Fla Minneapolis : Demand good; supply scarce; 
dehydra pellets meal $69, both on a Ft. Worth: Lemand practically nil; trend Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, | Price very firm at $12 cwt. 
sacked basis. stead supply § cient; l11%¢ Ib., ton minimum caicium 28%, maximum fluorine Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

: Seattle: Demand fair; trend ‘steady; sur ots ked, uncl a 14% 52, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi ply adequate; $11@11.75 cwt., sacked. 
ly ample; sun 1 protein $39, Seat- Los Angeles: | i good; trend steady; | Wall bags, $49 bulk ; HEY 
tie (new lehydrated 150,000 upply i ton lots, sacked; | Wales, Tenn.: Minimum. phosphorus 
A units $67, Seattle, unchanged (new crop) ll¢ Ib, 1 ton lots, sacked; 12¢ Ib., less than | Minimum calcium 33%, maximum Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 

Minneapolis: bri: co y ly ton lot . ed, all unchanged | maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 supply adequate; $55.10 cwt., carloads 
dehydrated unit vit n A re Boston: Demand, trend and supply steady; unit of P), f.o.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi sacked; $55.35 cwt., lc.l. sacked, both un- 
ground pel! ) 1 reground $45 llé », unchanged wall bags, $3 less in bulk changed. 

; Chicago: Demand good: trend 50¢ up Cincinnati: 9@10¢ Ib., sacked, unchanged. Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; dehydrated 17 protein, 100,- Demand fair; trend firm; sup- minimum clacium 32%, maximum calcium supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
000 units vitamin A $46 tor I : %@10¢ Ib, carlots, sacked; | 36 maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 changed. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 1 ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
ply amplk $42 wall bags: bulk $78: truck lots of less than supply adequate; standard $4.75 sacked, 

Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | !0 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk truck or rail delivered Ft. Worth; small 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) ply ample; 9%@l10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, un- 
9 #12%¢ Ib.. Le. | imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35% changed. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; Buffalo: Demand and trend steady sup- | maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.0.b Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 64¢ 1! - moss ply adequate; §8.85 cwt., unchanged. Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk supply ample; $4.75 cwt., sacked, un- 

st. Louis: Demat YY i trer 1 ste ady; Seattle: Demand slow; trend’ steady; sup- | ($3.65 per unit of P). changed. 
supply am ple yellow ¢ e » deliv ply ample; $12 ewt sacked | Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, ecarlots Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ered tank tri r r d Ib ‘ : : $74.30, ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse l.c.l., 

t i teady; CALCIUM CARBONATE | carlots $62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.o.b. Cin- unchanged. 

! rate Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; | cinnati, unchanged. Boston: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 

) no rex P n ipply adequat flour $5, 20 ton cars, Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; ply ample; $4.85 cwt., in carlots. 
unc d acked: meal $10.20, 20 ton cars, sacked, | supply sufficient; minimum 18% % phos- Minneapolis: Price continues unchanged 

v; trend « supply unchanged | phorous, maximum 31% calcium, maximum at $4.75, f.0.b. shipping points. 

¢ Ib., off %¢; yellow Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; | ‘8% fluorine, $76.65 sacked, unchanged. Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 

af Ipp wdequate 7@7.50 ewt., unchanged. | ply ample; $4.75@5 cwt., sacked 
1 ee creme bares Ft, Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE Denver: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 

t supply ficfent $4.50@5, f.0.b north Trenton, Mich.: 184%% P $33, bulk, box- ply ample; $5.90 ewt, 

Texa uncl i | car/hopper car; bagged, in less than > , 
au Seattle: Lremand and trend steady; sup- carload lots; 21 $94.05, bulk, boxcar, FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

a ‘yee . —- ewe Pp rood; $14 ex-warehouse, sacked hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carlots or Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than car- supply limited; 85 % protein $94@97.50 
to 25¢ Ses fam y ble chable ta 7 . ~4 ply mple; fine grind slain 100 Ib. bags load; all prices f.0.b. Trenton, freight equal sacked, delivered Ft. Worth, unchanged. 
$9.54: bu n hopper cars 7.54; bulk in zed with nearest producing point. Memphis: Demand good; trend steady to 

wt., tank, . : & boxecars $8.05; granular grind $1 premium Chicago: Bulk, cariots and truck loads, higher; supply barely adequate; 85% meal 
polis: Fine grind, 50 Ib bags | 18.% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate $97.50, up $2.50. 

‘ tlanta: anf ry trend stead) 0 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar $11.50; $89; packed in 100 lb. papers, 10 tons or Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $1 unit of 
and per $11; coarse grind $1 premium, more, 18%% phosphate $41 and 21% §92; protein, sacked 
Georgia production points de d Minneapolis lesser Quantities, 184% % phosphate $91 and Boston: Demand good; trend firm; supply 

r BARLEY FEED Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 21 $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- light; $98.50, f.0.b. shipping point, un- 

Angeles: nd f trend firmer; Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; $2. wt COCONUT OTL MEAL granular, $81 (or $4.38 anit po P), freight supply short; $88, f.o.b. Alabama and 

~ Demand and ht; trend Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend equalized from nearest producing point, Georgia production points. 
steady iS, ur nged steady; supply ample; copra cake $65, un- carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in — 

Seattle: Demand and good; trend hanged truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. FISH MEAL 
steady; $46, tru ts, unchanged Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 

Chicage: I ind ipply fair trend ply mited solvent-type $69, f.0.b. car lished railroad stations and by truck at supply sufficient; sacked 65% protein, 
firm; $37 sacked Seatt sat changed reguiar feed mixing plants: California, Ari- Peruvian $124, August unchanged; new crop 

I Db nd and supply fair; trend Portland: nand slow; trend unchanged; ona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, menhaden $ 50, August unchanged. 

) e ed supp - 90 solvent $63.20. Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
mand fair; trend steady: sup carloads $3 less ck loads ess thé 0 yply dequate; 3.90, elivered, ° 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES ; truck loads less than 1 juat $113.9 delivered, un 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
BLOOD MEAL | supply limited; 3%¢ Ib., unchanged to \¢ 18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. ply just fair; 60% protein, menhaden $125, 

: Les Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady up Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwaill bags; freight f.o.b. Buffalo, unchanged. 
supply light; $5.50 unit ynia eacked, | Boston: Demand, trend and supply steady; equalized with nearest producing point, car Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
unchanged $15 tank cars, unchanged load basis; bulk $3 ton less. supply tight; $2 protein unit, sacked 

Chicage: Demand good trend steady; | Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
supply fair; 80 protein $130 sacked. ply ample; 4¢ Ib., West Coast. 18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum ply fair; $1.85 unit protein, ex-dock Seattle, 

calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- sacked (Alaskan production), unchanged. 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL load and truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply am- 

Cincinnati: Demand good; supply fair; (All quotations for all cities are bulk Ib. multiwall bags, bulk f.o.b. Texas ple; trend steady; local production 60% 
seam aieanaes $100 sacked Cincinnati. basis, sacked basis $6 more) City ; protein $1.87% unit, unchanged 
unchanged. | Minneapolis: Feed $39.70; meal $78.70. Buffalo: Demand fair to good; supply ade- Boston: Demand and supply fair; trend 

Los Angeles: Demand good: supply am | Atlanta: Feed 3.10, meal $82.10. quate; trend steady; $82.93 sacked, f.o.b. easier; red fish 57% $112, white fish and 
ple; trend ies mnexted $00. 40 tom | Birmingham: Feed $40.90, meal $79.90. Buffalo, unchanged. menhaden 60% $116, all unchanged 
lots sacked. unchanged | Boston: Feed $44.60, meal $83.60. Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: trend steady: | Chicago: Feed $33, meal $72. ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, trend irregular; menhaden, East Coast $115, 
supply scat , ved, f.e.b. | Cleveland: Feed $41, meal $80 unchanged. Gulf $115@119; scrap, East Coast $111 and 
est ws Denver: Feed $43.30, meal $82.39. Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Gulf $111@115. 

Boston: Liem upply steady; | ‘ Fee 3 meal $80.80. ply ample; $88.50, car load. Minneapolis: Prices advanced; demand 
aan cashenned 3 meal $77.25. Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $88.80, continues good; supply still limited; Cana- 

Buffale: Demand and trend steady; sup- Kansas City: I meal $72. bagged in carloads; $98.70 in ton lots, f.o.b. dian herring up 5¢ a unit to $1.90, f.o.b. 
ply fair; $105 sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo, un- Louisville: Feed $39 meal Cincinnati; §81, f.0.b, production points, | West Coast, subject to production; 60% 
he | New York: Feed $44.20, meal $83.20. unchanged. West Coast blended up $2 to $144 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady: sup New Orleans: Feed $43, meal $82. Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend and Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $92, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked, Nevfolk . eed $43 . meal eT oes 80 nn steady; 18%% phosphorus, $95.10 | ply short; $1.85 protein unit West Coast. 

change: iladelphia: Feed $43.80, meal $82.80. sacked. iY 
“ieee Demand good; trend up $2.50 | St. Louis: ed $33, meal $72 Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; SOGNY FEED 
ton; supply fair; $97.50 sacked | 2 3 supply adequate; $81.50 sacked, unchanged. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup CORN OTL MEAL ; meat supply adequate; $41.50, up 
ply ample; $105, Denver Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS ~ 

supply adequate; $40, unchanged. : De 3 you, Uncnanged. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS sant Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; COTTONSEED OIL, MEAL Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; supply limited; hominy meal $54; hominy 
supply adequate; $50, unchanged Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply limited; supply searce; bourbon grain, light $56@57 pellets $56, both up $2. 

% Demand poo supply ade- | trend higher; $71, up $3. sacked and packed, f.o.b. Louisville; dark Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 

rher: $48, up $1.50 | Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend steady; $1@2 ton more; solubles steady at $73; steady; $48.50, Boston, unchanged. 
nd good; trend stronger; | supply adequate; $58@60, unchanged. Boston bulk prices for August given at Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; 
2 protein $38, up 50¢ St. Louis: Demand good; trend stronger; $60 ton. supply scarce; yellow $37@37.50, up 50¢. 

Ft. Worth: Demand siow: trend higher | supply liimted 41 solvent process $64, Boston: Demand good; supply spotty; Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
supply sufficient; 26% protein $55 sacked, Memphis basis, up $1 trend easier; immediate shipment $65, down limited; $55, delivered carlots, sacked, un- 
unchanged Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; $1; August delivery $61. changed. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; supply sufficient on meal, scarce on hulls; Buffalo: Demand fair; supply fair to (Turn to QUOTES, page 76) 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Soybean Meal Advances in Stronger Market 


Soybean meal advanced up to $5 
in the ingredient markets around the 
nation this week. 

Strength in the item was believed 
to have been caused mainly by a gov- 
ernment report showing stocks of 
soybeans considerably under a year 
ago. Most other protein items ad- 
vanced in response to the showing 
made by soybean meal. 

July 26 the soybean meal market 
was firm, with the firmness attrib- 
uted to good demand by the feed in- 
dustry. Buying of cash soybean meal 
was said to be taking place because 
of a belief that supplies might run 
low before early marketings of new 
crop soybeans in late September. The 
offering price of soybean meal at 
Decatur, Ill., was reported at $70 a 
ton, $5 higher than late last week 
The price is the highest in the past 
two months. 

However, on the down side, and by 
a sizeable figure, was distillers dried 
grains. It was off $4.50, according to 
the figures announced by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. 

The overall weighted index on feed- 
stuff items was on the plus side by 
1.7, according to USDA figures (see 
table). 

Making sizeable advances in price 
during the week were meat and bone 
meal and tankage. The government 
figures show these items to be up 
$1.60 and $2.10 respectively. 


East 


BOSTON: The local millfeed mar- 
ket was generally higher last week 

The overall demand, however, still 
displayed a tone of cautiousness with 
most potential buyers not too much 
concerned with the spotty and irregu- 
lar supply situation. Most of the buy- 
ing interest centered on immediate 
requirements with little or no inter- 
est on extended commitments. 

Soybean meal experienced the max- 


(Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 
“Has Stood the Test of Time” 
Each year thousands of tons of cattie 
feed containing RUFIS are sold by 
leading feed manufacturers. Are you 
enjoying any of this business? 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 


621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 


; imum advance, mainly the result of 
crop predictions. 

Bran and middlings also enjoyed 
fairly substantial price increase along 
with hominy feed. 

Animal fats were easier. A rela- 
tively steady supply situation enabled 
most of the other feedstuffs to hold 
unchanged with the demand factor 

| regarded as in good balance. 


BUFFALO: Strength in soybean 
oil meal and bran featured an irregu- 
lar market as individual situations 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 

| July July from 
25, 18, previous 
1961 1961 week 

OILSEED MEALS 
j Prices at prin. mkts. 
| Soybean meal «eee 76.40 73.35 +3.05 
| Cottonseed meal ... 64.45 64.55 — .10 

Linseed meal ee 64.70 63.70 +1.00 
| Copra cake or meal 59.50 58.50 +1.00 
| Peanut meal --+ 62.50 61.00 +1.50 
93.9 91.3 +2.6 

ANIMAL PROTEIN 

FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 

Meat meal ......... 98.50 96.90 +1.60 
| Tankage ..... ‘ . 96.10 94.00 +2.10 
| Fish meal 110.75 110.75 
86.8 5.6 +1.2 

GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 

TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 

Gluten feed and meal 44.85 44.85 vse 

Dist. dried grains 59.20 63.70 —4.50 

Brewers dried grains 41.50 40.10 +1.40 

WE. 73.4 74.6 —I.2 

WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts. 

36.85 35.70 +1.15 
| Midds. and shorts . 40.55 39.95 + .60 
69.9 68.3 +1.6 
| OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 

Hominy feed ....... 42.50 41.45 +1.05 
31.25 31.00 + .25 
65.5 64.0 +1.5 
ALFALFA MEAL 

Prices at prin. mkts 15 


46.00 

Index 8 

| MOLASSES, FEEDING 

Prices at prin. mkts. 28.19 28.19 
‘ 8 


Index se 3.9 83.9 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
. 84.8 83.1 +1.7 


| FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 


Corn 39.90 40.20 — .30 
45.90 47.40 —1.50 
42.10 42.10 

Grain sorghums 42.50 43.60 —1!.10 
Index 65.2 65.9 —0.7 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


continued to affect certain ingredi- 
ents. 

Soybean oil meal was up $4.50 and 
bran gained $3. Wheat feed jumped 
3 to 4¢ bu. here on the possibility 
that shipments may be cut off be- 
cause of the poor Canadian crop 

Corn eased 1 to 1%¢, but oats rose 
2¢ in a psychological response to a 
little rain in the growing area. Bar- 
ley retreated 1 to 2¢. 

Animal tallow backed down to 
5%¢ lb. but rallied to 64%¢ Linseed 
oil meal lost another $1, but cotton- 
seed oil meal and gluten meal held 
steady. Meat scraps gained another 
$2.50, but fish meal held steady on 
low demand and supplies 

Hominy feed was unchanged, as 
was distillers’ grains. Brewers’ grains 
edged up 50¢ and gluten feed was 
steady. Middlings gave up $1.50 to 
narrow what was a top heavy spread 
with bran. There was a little stock- 
piling in millfeeds, mostly in bran 
Red dog advanced $1.50. The sacked 
differential on bran and middlings 
held steady at $6.50. 


Midwest 


CINCINNATI: Despite the decided- 
ly quiet market this week for for- 
mula feeds, caused by wheat harvest- 
ing activities, the market for feed 


ingredients was unusually active, al- 
though price upswings mostly were 
within narrow ranges 

While most manufacturers could 


assign no reason for the numerous 
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ingredient price upswing fluctuations, 
everal thought these might be 
caused by an increase in the number 
f inquiries from foreign feed ingredi- 
ent buyers, following reported crop 
failures in some European countries. 

Price increases included: Brewers 
dried grains, $1.50; cottonseed oil 
meal, $3; hominy feed, $1; meat 
scraps, $2.50; screenings, 75¢ to $1, 
and soybean oil meal, $5.50. Tankage 
continued unavailable locally. 

Downside prices were reported only 
for distillers dried grains, $5 to $6, 
and linseed oil meal, 50¢ to $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Strong 
advances made by soybean oil meal 
and meat and bone meal and tankage 
were features of the local ingredient 
market this week. Soybean meal was 
up a $ to $4.50. The 44% protein 
was selling at $66 and the 50% at 
$72. 

Meat and bone meal advance $2 to 
$4, due to tight supply and a boost 
from the soybean meal advance. It 
was selling at $110 to $114 July 27. 
Tankage was up $3 to a level of $101 
to $103. Animal fat advanced %¢ to 
64%¢ lb. Fish meal continued scarce 
and the price of Canadian herring ad- 
vanced 5¢ to $1.90 a unit and the 
60% West Coast blended was up $2 
to $144. - 

Screenings price advanced $2 across 
the board due to the Canadian drouth 
conditions. Rains in some of the 
drouth areas in the U.S. Northwest 
brought a drop in the price of oat 
products which had made strong ad- 
vances recently on the news of the 
drouth conditions. Sacked feeding 
rolled oats declined $6 to $81. 

Linseed meal was in poor demand 
and the price eased off $1 to $1.50. 
The 34% solvent was off $1 to $55 to 


MINIMUM 65% 


Phone 
HAnover 2-4174 


Albumina Peruana 
Lima 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


& 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED HSH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


Teletype 
NY 1-3788 


Albumina Chilena Ltda. 
Santiago de Chile 


CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR 
4,800,000 BUSHELS 


CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality—Top Service 


MILO—CORN 


ALL FEED GRAINS 


BOARD OF TRADE BiDG. . 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


© PHONE HA 1-Hi4 
MINNEAPOLIS 


» 
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| 
| 
i} 
RUFIS 
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$55.50 and the 32% expeller was off 
$1.50 to $61.50. 

An advance in the price of alfalfa 
meal is anticipated in August. 


CHICAGO: Both the futures and 
the cash markets for soybean meal 
have staged recoveries on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. August meal 
futures were up $5 per ton and gains 
on the cash market were even great- 
and the 50% 


er for both the 44% 
protein meal. 

Unrestricted billing 44% meal, 
Decatur basis, moved from $65 to | 


$70 and the 50% from $70 to $77 
Eastern Trunk Line 44% meal was 
quoted July 26 at $64.50, up $4.50, 
and unrestricted 50% was up to $70 
compared with $65 a week earlier. 


ST. LOUIS: Feed ingredient mar- 
kets were firm to mostly higher in 
active trading last week. Protein 
meals led the parade to higher 
ground, with soybean mea! advancing 
$3.50. Changes were narrow in feed 
grains as buyers turned cautious in 
view of the government announce- 
ment that sorghum grains would be 
sold at the market price. 

Feedstuffs handlers viewed the 
July soybean stocks report of 94.1 
million bushels as indicating a tight 
supply situation coming up on soy- 
bean meal. Present stocks fall far be- 
low the 121 million disappearance of 
the July-September quarter a year 
ago. Concern was expressed that the 
prospective shortage would encourage 
speculative trading and result in er- 
ratic price changes. 

Corn gluten feed at $33 and brew- 
ers grains at $38 were called the best 
buys of the week. Usage was held 
down by limited offerings. 


South 


MEMPHIS: Ingredients on the 
Memphis market firmed during the 
week. The upturn was reflected in 
the strength of old crop soybeans. 
The stocks of old crop beans indicate 
a close supply balance before new 
crop beans are available, causing the 
sharp rise in old crop prices. 

Both meal and oil were quoted 
higher and showed a distinct firm- 
ness over last week. 

Meat and bone meal was up from 
the previous week due to a not too 
plentiful supply of soybeans. The 
firming of soybeans caused animal 
proteins to appear in better demand. 

The strength in edible oils has been 
reflected in inedible oils. 

Oilseed meal futures were much 
higher on the Memphis Board of 
Trade July 25 compared with a week 
before. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal end- 
ed $5 a ton higher on old crop posi- 
tions to $2.25 a ton lower on new crop 
months. September cottonseed oil 
meal, bulk solvent, was $1 a ton high- 
er. Other months also were higher. 

Trading volume was light. 


ATLANTA: Soybean meal con- 
tinues to show strength. Prices ad- 
vanced $2 per ton this week while 
cottonseed meal from Texas remains 
about unchanged at $58 f.o.b. pro- 
ducing mills. 

Most major feed ingredient buyers 
are still buying their proteins on an 
as-needed basis, as they do not want 
to be caught with heavy inventories 
when new crop production is offered 
next month. 

Due to inventory of 


the large 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 e Kansas City, Mo. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


citrus pulp in store in Florida, sev- | 
eral of the major processors reduced | 
their asking prices to $35 f.o.b. pro- | 
cessing plants, and, even with the | 
reduction, many do not believe there 
will be any large movement until late 
in August when the dairymen will be | 
pushing their herds to establish their 
milk base. 


Southwest 


KANSAS CITY: Soybean oil meal 
led the advance which was shared 
by most vegetable protein meals. Soy- | 
bean moved up $5 per ton on a de- | 
mand stimulated by concern over | 

| 


availability of beans for the balance 
of the crop year. 

Cottonseed meal was about $2 high- 
er for the week with old crop sup- 
plies getting into a well sold up posi- | 
tion. Meat proteins were firm while | 
fishmeal was slightly lower on slow 
demand. | 

Millfeeds suffered from a combina- | 
tion of the heavy flour run and a 
slower mixed feed business. Bran and 
middlings were about $1 lower while 
shorts were off $3 in extremes. 

Alfalfa meal prices were unchanged 
to about $1 higher with good trading 
at the lower end of the range which 
lent support to the higher prices. The | 
weather conditions in the major pro- 
ducing areas have been excellent and 
there has been some pickup in the 
total production. 


FT. WORTH: Protein ingredients 
continued to advance last week with 
soybean meal up as much 4s $4 per 
ton. Meat and bone meal and tankage 
were up $2.50. Linseed meal was up 
$1. 

Brewers dried grains were $2.50 
higher and alfalfa meal and oat mill- 
feed advanced $1 eath. 

The advance of the previous week 
was holding on feather meal. Due to 
large flour sales, sacked bran was $1 
to $1.50 lower. However, bulk bran 
was holding better at 50¢ to $1.50 
higher. Bulk shorts were 50¢ to $1.50 
lower and sacked shorts were espe- 
cially weak at $2 to $3 lower. 

Demand for cottonseed meal was 
slightly improved and prices were 
firm to 50¢ higher 

Due to the CCC announcement quo- 
tations on milo were down 4¢ to 5¢ 
cwt. 


West 


SEATTLE: Soybean oil meal 
strengthened about $2 this week to 
$89.20. 

Cottonseed meal was once again 
unchanged at $69 for 41% expeller 
and $78 for the solvent type egg test- 
ed. The demand is poor with feed 
manufacturers fairly well covered to 
new crop. Meat meal was in short 
supply and could strengthen. Alaskan 
herring meal was up 5¢ per unit to 
$1.90 dock Seattle with very little 
meal being offered. However, feed 
manufacturers are well covered until 
new crop Canadian meal is available 
in the fall. 

Corn continued to show strength, 
increasing 50¢ per ton to $56.50. Milo 
also was firm and up $1 to $53.50 
due to dry weather in the grain belt. 


PORTLAND: Local feed ingredient 
quotations averaged stronger this 
week in the face of seasonally im- 
proved trading which saw sharp gains 
posted by soybean and cottonseed 
meals. Feeders and mixers were both 
on the market to replenish inven- 
tories, according to trade sources 
here. 

Soybean meal values gained $5 a 
ton near the close as the reflection of 
tighter eastern supplies. Listings for 
cottonseed meal advanced $2 a ton 
while other oilseed meals held un- 
changed during dull trading. Animal 
protein feeds also held steady with 
dealers reporting a moderate interest 
for the ample supply of most classes. 

Feed corn quotes closed $1 a ton 
lower while listings for all other 
grains appeared unchanged and about 
steady 

Wheat millfeed markets carried an 
easier undertone and prices were un- 
changed to 25¢ lower. Alfalfa meals | 


and other ingredients maintained 
steady prices during the trading 
period. 


Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay pro- 
ducers this week indicated a firmer 
holding tendency as the reflection of 
drouth conditions. Farmers in most 
sections were busy harvesting their 
second crop. Good quality alfalfa 
comparable with U.S. No. 2 green 
was mostly quoted at $30-32 ton 
baled, Portland and Seattle feeding 
sections. 


Other Reports 


ALFALFA MEAL: The American 
Dehydrators Assn. commented this 
week that the June 30 position of 
dehy as indicated by the July report 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is one of strength. 

May-June production of dehy was 
listed at 396,800 tons, just 2,000 tons 
short of the 1960 figure for the same 
period. ““May losses through adverse 
weather were largely overcome in 
June,” an ADA bulletin said, “though 
the quality loss still apparently ex- 
isted.” 

June production of dehy, as re- 
ported by USDA, amounted to 273.500 
tons, up from the 240,600 produced in 
the same month last year. 

Stocks on June 30 were down by 
12,000 tons from 12 months earlier, 
and disappearance, as calculated by 
USDA, was up by 28,700 tons for the 
months of May and June. 

Suncured alfalfa meal production 
during June was, at 10,900 tons, al- 
most a third less than the 15,400-ton 
output in the same month a year 
earlier. For May-June, 1961, suncured 
production was listed at 23,600 tons, 
compared with 29,500 tons in the 
same months of last year. June 30 
stocks were measured at 6,800 tons, 
up 600 tons from the same date a 
year earlier. 


FISH MEAL: During May, 1961, a 
total of 32,900 tons of fish meal and 
scrap was produced in the U.S. by 
firms reporting their production to 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
Compared with the same month of 
last year, this was a gain of 12,200 
tons or 59% the bureau said. Men- 
haden meal amounting to 29,000 tons 
accounted for 88% of the May, 1961 
meal total. 

A total of 11,300 tons of fish solu- 
bles was produced in May, 1961— 
4,000 tons above the same month of 
last year. 

During the first five months of 
1961, meal and scrap _ production 
amounted to 46,700 tons—8,300 tons 
above the same period last year. 

Imports of fish meal and scrap to- 
taled 19,100 tons during April and 
24,800 tons in May, 1961. Imports of 
this item during the first five months 
of 1961 amounted to 88,100 tons—an 
increase of 32,900 tons compared with 
the 1960 five-month period. 


MOLASSES: The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture says imports of indus- 
trial and feed molasses during May 
totaled 25.6 million gallons. This is 
up slightly from April but less than 
half of the large imports in May, 
1960. 

Cumulative imports for the first 
five months of 1961 totaled 116.8 mil- 
lion gallons compared to 204.2 million 
during the same months last year. 
Main points of entry of the imported 
molasses in million gallons were: 
New Orleans 6.9, Galveston 4, New 
York 4, Ohio 2.5, Mobile 2.1, Buffalo 
1.3, Philadelphia 1.2 and Virginia 1.1. 

Exports of industrial and feed mo- 
lasses from the U.S. mainland and 
its territories in May totaled 1.2 mil- 
lion gallons, up 22% from April and 
7 times as much as in May last year. 
Puerto Rico supplied 1.1 million gal- 
lons to the United Kingdom. The re- 
mainder came from the U.S. main- 
land and was shipped to Canada. 

Hawaiian cane blackstrap produc- 
tion in June was 8% less than in May 
and 18% less than in June last year. 
Cumulative production during the 
first 6 months of 1961 is 9% above a 
year earlier. Shipments during June 
were not available at time of this 
release. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 74) 


Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $49.50, up $2. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend $1 up; sup- 
ply light; $40, 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply moderate; 34% protein, extracted 


$73.20, August up $1. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; local production 31% pro- 
tein $71, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $56.50, down 
$1.50; old process $64, down 50¢, Minne 
apolis. 

Seattle: 
available; 


none 
de- 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
34% protein (Montana) $85, 
livered car loads, sacked, unchanged. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady-to- 
lower; supply fair-to-good; $55, Minneapolis, 
off $1. 
Portland: Lemand slow; trend steady; 
supply tight; 34% solvent, $87 sacked. 
Boston: Ibemand and supply steady; trend 
steady: 32% $76.20 sacked, unchanged 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier, down 
$1.50; supply moderate; Minneapolis 
solvent $55.50; expeller $61.50 
Minneapolis: Demand poor; 
quate; 34% solvent off $1 to 
32% expeller off $1.50 to $61.50 
Denver: Demand fair; trend strong; 
ply ecarce; $70.50. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


basis, 


Supply ace 
$55 @55.50: 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong 
supply short; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$98.50, Cincinnati, up $1. 


Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply very 
searce; trend strong; meat and bone $100 
bulk; $102.50 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, up 
$2.50. 


St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm 
supply adequate; 50% $97.50, unchanged 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher: 
supply adequate; 50% protein $190, without 
billing, up $3.50; 50% protein $103, with 
rail transit, up $3 

Buffalo: Demand good; supply steady: 
trend tight; 50% meat scraps $102.50, f.o.b 
Buffalo, up $2.50. 

Kansas City: Demand good: supply ade 
quate; trend strong; 50% $102.50, up $2.50 

Portland: Demand slow to fair; supply 
adequate; trend steady: 50% $85 sacked 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply fair; $1.85 unit protein, ex-processing 
plant, sacked, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply moderate; 50% protein $1.80 unit 
unchanged 

Boston: Demand, trend and supply steady; 
$1.60 protein unit; converted 50% $94.50, 
all unchanged 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply tight: 
price advanced $2@4 to a level of $1104 
114 under pressure of tight supplies and a 
boost from the soybean advance 


Chicago: Demand good; trend up, $2.59 
higher; supply fair; 50% protein $102.50 
sacked. 

MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: Demand continues fair; sup 
ply adequate; sacked middlings steady at 
$37.50; sacked bran steady at $36.50; sacked 
red dog steady at $43. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; sacked bran $35 @35.50, down 
$1: sacked shorts $36@36.59, down $3; bulk 
bran $27@27.50, down 50¢; bulk shorts $31 
@ 31.50, down $1; bulk middlings $28@ 28.50, 


down $1. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply sufficient; bulk bran $37.50@38.50, 


burlaps $41.50@42.50; bulk gray shorts $40@ 
41, burlaps $44@45; delivered Texas com- 
mon points; bulk bran up 50¢@$1.50; sacked 
bran down $1@1.50; bulk shorts down 50¢@ 
$1.50: sacked shorts down $2@3 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
irregular; standard bran $33.50; standard 


middlings $34.50; red dog $39.50@40. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $41, down 50¢; 
sacked shorts $42, down $2.50; bulk bran 
$32 unchanged; bulk middlings $33.50, 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; bran $37, up $2.50; mid- 
dlings $44, up $2.50. 

Boston: Demand improved; trend firm; 


bran $42.60, mid- 


$2. 


supply adequate; $3; 
diings $47.10, up 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
irregular; bran $35.50, up $3; middlings 
$38.50, off $1.50; red dog $44.50, up $1.50; 
all prices f.o.b. Buffalo. 


up 


Memphis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; wheat bran $25.80, down 50¢; 
gray shorts $39.80, down 5650¢; standard 
middlings $36.30, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
good; $38, delivered common transit points, 
carlots, down 50¢. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend easy; $37@37.50. 

Denver: Demand and trend fair; supply 
ample; shorts $39.50; bran $38.75; millrun 
39.25. 


millrun $45@46, 

50¢ lower; demand limited; 
supply ample; red bran $416@ 
unchanged to 50¢ higher; demand mod- 
trend firmer; supply tighter. 


MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 


Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock, 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less. 


Los Angeles: Standard 
unchanged to 
trend easier; 
47, 
erate; 


MOLASSES 
Demand fair; 
14%¢ gal., 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; blacksirap 14%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. Houston; truck $31.49, delivered Ft. 
Worth, seller's market price on date of 
shipment, unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand fair; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged; $30.59 
ton, delivered Memphis, truck, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend steady; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany, un- 
changed. 

Kansas City: 
supply adequate; 


trend steady; 
New Orleans, 


trend steady; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
blackstrap 14%¢ gal., 


New Orleans, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; supply good; trend 
firm; 
up $ 

St. 


$27.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck lots, 


1, 
Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


| 
_ 
— 


supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
cars, New Orleans, unchanged. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; 25.50, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$25.75, f.o.b. tank trucks, both unchanged 
Boston: Lremand, trend and supply steady; 
j4e¢ gal, tank cars, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Price continues firm; $35 for 
blackstrap, tank truch delivered: $31 for 
beet; $33 for blend 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $33.70, ton car 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; citrus $21, o.b. Florida pro- 
cessing plants. 
OAT PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 10% protein oat millfeed 
43.30 sacked up $1; reground $22.80 
sacked, unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $44 
@51, unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; white, pulverized $44, up $1; 


unchanged 
trend steady 


reground oat feed $13 
ansas City: Demand good; 


to easier; surply ample; oat mill byproduct 
$16@16.50 sacked, up 50¢; feeding rolled 
oats $76@77 sacked, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand fair: supply adequate 
trend steady; $25.10 sacked, Boston, un 
changed 

Seattle: Demand and eupply fair; trend 
easy 52, delivered truck lots 38 Ib. or 
bett down $2. 

Boston: Demand, trend and supply steady; 
white pulverized $53.50@654 reground oat 
feed $23, all unchanged 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 


supply fair; reground oat feed $11.50@12 


No 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $70 
feeding rolled oats $74. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supp ade 
juate ome rains in drouth areas caused 
t drop in prices; sacked feeding rolled off 
$6 to s1 sacked feeding oatmeal was off 
o $6 sacked pulverized was off $1 
to $44.50 sacked crimped was off $ ) 
to $61; sacked oat feed was steady at $20 

PEANUT OIL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
ppl ample; 79 sacked, unchanged 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; 45% $61 Ala ane 
production 1 


Al 
for solvent p 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 


Los Angeles: Demand good: trend stead 
supT ght; 1.60 unit of protein sacked, 
unchanged 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher supply barely adequate; 55% meal 
$102.50 sacked, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply 105 nominal, sacked, 


f.o.b l unchange 

Boston: yemand ver good; trend firm; 
supply short; $100 nomin unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand good; supply about am 
ple trend steady meat meal $92.50 .b 
Alabama and Georgia production points 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; Cz ornia production high fat 
content bran $53 sack unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair $53.60, Boston, up §1. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply very scarce, most mills closed down 
for season rice bran, nominal, $37, f.o.b 
sout! Texas lis, sacked; hulls $2 
bu both unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
pls hort 45 sacked, delivered 

SCREENINGS 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; sacked ground 
$33.50, New York, lake and rail, off 50¢; 
bulk unground $27.50, New York un 


changed 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady 


supply adequate; barley $35 sacked, un 
changed 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply very tight; unmground grain screen 
ings $18.75@20, up 75¢@$1 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply limited; 
prices rose about $2 across the board due 
to the drouth in Canada; unground Cana 
dian $18, up $1; domestic lights §3@10, up 
$2; domestic mediums § 0, up $2; do 
mest heavies, $20@28, $2; 15% flax 
screenings $42, up $2. 
Chicago: Demand 
supply ample; ground 
dian $22. 


steady; 
Cana 


fair; trend 
grain $28.50; 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.25. 
Baffalo: $25.50. 
Chicage: 
Cincinnati: 
Des Moines: 
Kansas City 


Memphis: 
Minneapo $26 
Philadelphia: $24.51. 
St. Louis: $24.32 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 


supply adequate; $67, Lecatur, up $5.50 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; $92.10@92.60, up $5.50 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply adequate; 44% $68.50, Decatur 
up $3.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply sufficient; 44% $79.50@80.50 first 
half August, $80.50@81.50 last half August 
up $4; 50% $86.560@87.50 first half August, 
7.50@88.50 last half August, up $4. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; $64, Decatur, up $4.50 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend etrong; 
supply adequate; 44% solvent process $68.50 
Decatur, $5 higher 

Seattle: Demand fair; 
implk $89.10, delivered 

Portland: Demand slow 
supply tight; 50% $98.60; 

Memphis: Demand fair; 
higher; supply ample; prime 
$72, f.0.b. Memphis, up 4 

Chicago: Demand improved; supply 
ple trend sharply higher; Decatur basis, 
44% protein, unrestricted billing $79, and 
; 50% protein, unrestricted $77, 
$70. 

: Demand good; trend steady; 
ply ample; $83.60. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; price of 44% advanced $4 to a level 
50% up $4.50 to $72, Decatur 
Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply good; 44% $78.50, delivered. 


“69 
trend firm; supply 
carlots, up $2 
trend higher; 
44% $91.60, 
trend steady to 
44% solvent 


am- 


sup- 


TANKAGE 

Kansas City: Demand fair; supply ade 
quate trend strong; 60% digester $97.50, 
up $2.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand strong; tone avail 
able; $100, Cincinnati, if available. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong 
upply short; 60% digester $105 sacked, Ft 
Worth, up $2.50. 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply tight 
price advanced $3 to $101@103 sacked 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher, up 
$2.50; supply fair; 60% protein $102.50 
sacked. 

UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
en, 262 protein equivalent; $103 bagged, 

$99 bull delivered in all states ea of 
and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo 
ming and Montana 

laPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 


262% protein equiv 
$90 bulk, cars or 
with nearest pro- 


Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
alent $95, f.0.b. bagged: 
trucks; freight equalized 
ducing point. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% 
262% protein equivalent $100, f.0.b 
$96 bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
with nearest producing point 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42° nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $95 bagged, $91 
f.o.b Pryor freight equalized with 

producing point $100 zed, 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
ill states to the East 


nitrogen, 
bagged; 
equalized 


nearest 


VEGETABLE & ANIMAL 
(HYDROLIZED) 


FAT 


Los Angeles: ind fair; trend easier: 
supply limited; 5%¢ Ib., down \¢. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady 
supply sufficient; 6¢ Ib., f.o.b. north t 


tral Texas, unchanged 


MEMO 


(Continued from page 7) 


owe on them, and other stuff. It 
would take more money to get out 
than I’ve got. Sure I could tell ’em 
to come after the equipment, and 
they’d give me some credit for it. 
But they’d also want some cash, 
which I haven't got. So you keep on, 
hoping for a break. You can’t just up 
and quit in this business,” he said. 

Q. Let’s talk about credits and col- 
lections. There must be some prob- 
lems in view of the market. 

A. With conditions as they are, the 
surprising thing is that collections 
are good. Poultrymen, feed mills and 
others are paying their bills. The 
best way to ascertain this answer is 
to talk with the salesmen and brokers 
who make the various meetings. To a 
man they all say collections are no 
problem. A broker said he had had 
his first collection matter recently, 
the first since the market break. He 
said this is a large buyer and prob- 
ably an oversight. Supplement and 
equipment men say they are getting 
as prompt settlements as ever. They 
say the men in the business have 
built up good cash reserves and are 
prepared, they hope, to see the tran- 
sition period through. Good credit 
must be preserved. 

Q. Have you observed the calm- 
ness, the almost nonchalant manner 
in which some people in the trade are 
treating the market? 

A. The suppliers agreed they had. 
They’re so sure this is a lull, the sup- 
pliers say, they're not getting ex- 
cited. 

Q. Are chain store buyers having 
an influence on the market? 

A. Very decidedly. When a big 
buyer lets it be known he is going 
to load up, the market is affected and 
also when he pulls out. There is a 
feeling the chains will have to stop 
featuring price and stress what chick- 
en means to a family dinner. The 
NBC program along this vein is ap- 
plauded. The YOU must be used in 
promotion; not the $ sign. 

Q. Since there appear to be no big 
cutbacks in production, what about 
the growers? Any cutback in them? 

A. There are empty houses 
throughout the South. If a trend is 
developing between grower and con- 
tractor, it is one of greater selectiv- 
ity of grower. 

“There are some growers now who 
are finding it difficult to get a con- 
tract,” said one man. This is the in- 
efficient farmer-grower, he’s talking 
about. He’s the man who neglected 
houses, wouldn’t take instructions. 
Processors and mill men now want 
only the man who will grow broilers 
the way they want them grown. 
Largely, the vacant houses belong to 
this type. The man who really is effi- 
cient isn’t having trouble getting a 
contract. 


Q. Regarding government controls, 
do the people feel the same as they 
did weeks ago? 

A. For the most 


part, yes. 


is an indication of an under-current, 
though, that wants some sort of gov- 
ernment assistance. They’re mostly 
smaller fellows. (Just the other day 


Georgia Feed Dealers Assn. voted in 


favor of controls.) Without large re- 
serves, they’ve been financing grow- 
ers and they are hurting now. 

As one fellow said, this type of 
small dealer or hatcheryman is NOT 
in favor of controls, actually, but he 
is like a sinking man in the ocean 
He grasps at straws or anything that 
will keep him floating. For the little 
fellow, the price situation is a lot 
more serious than some may realize 
Something is going to have to give 
one way or the other for some people 

Q. Freight rates are being re- 
duced by railroads serving the South. 
This means grain from midwestern 
areas can come in at a much lower 
tariff. What does this mean? 

A. One man can revolu- 
tionize the feed and poultry business 
in the South. It can possibly mean re- 
location of some mills. But before 
counting too much on these lower! 
rates, we had all better wait and see 
if the rates actually are made perma- 
nent. Almost everyone in the business 
is expecting them to be protested 
This can mean some delays 

There, you have answers to some 
of the current questions. Now, if it is 
okay with you, I'll go have a glass of 
iced tea, or something 


said it 


Bob Brown 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


(Continued fro pag 1 


50% protein content product were 
even greater. 
On a Decatur basis, unrestricted 


billing 44% meal moved up from the 
$65 level to $70 and for 50% the 
move was from $70 to $77 ton. East- 
ern trunk line billing meal with 44% 
protein was quoted at $64.50 (up $4.50 
ton and unrestricted with 50% pro- 
tein went to $70 vs. $65 a week ear- 
lier.) 

A bigger story, perhaps 
in the quarterly report by the U. S 
Department of Agriculture which 
gave the soybean stocks on all posi- 
tions as of July 1 at only 94,119,000 
bu. compared with 135,913,000 bu. a 
year earlier. Assuming that this coun- 
try is going to do some further export 
business in soybeans during the final 
quarter of the year and that crushers 
will operate at substantially the same 
pace during July through September 
as they did last year when they used 
up a little over 90 million bushels of 
beans, it can be seen that the situa- 
tion could develop into one with a 
“touch and go” flavor. Last year dur- 
ing the final quarter, the U.S. export- 
ed about 28 million bushels of beans. 

A Strong Possibility 

Of course, it must be realized that 
there is a strong possibility that at 
least some soybeans from the new 
crop will come to market during 
September. This depends on the kind 
of weather that is experienced be- 
tween now and harvest time. There 
always is an undetermined amount 
of new crop beans that get into com- 
mercial channels and are either crush- 
ed or exported during September, and 
the coming one is not likely to be any 
exception in this respect. 

In any event, it is rather apparent 
by now that the carryover of 1960 
soybeans on October 1 can well be 
carried in a wheel-barrow. If old crop 
beans become so scarce as to be al- 
most museum pieces, the price is not 
going to stand still. And this in turn 
could result in both processors and 
exporters backing away from high 
priced offerings of old crop beans 
when the new crop would be just 
around the corner and, especially 
when the acreage is at a new all-time 
high level and there is a chance that 
the 1961 bean crop could be almost 
100 million bushels bigger than the 
one grown last year. 


appeared 
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Broiler Price Boost 


mere |Ups Delmarva Morale 


SALISBURY, MD. 
paid on the Eastern Shore Poultry 
Growers Exchange at Selbyville, Del., 
has boosted the morale of Delmarva 
broilermen. The price went up to 
14.6¢ July 25. 

Still below the break-even point, 
this price was welcomed after a week 
when the average was only 12.55¢, 
the lowest average weekly price on 
record. Last week’s average price was 
14.01¢ and a year ago the average was 
18.26¢. 

In spite of the low prices across the 
nation, there is no easing up on egg 
set. For the past two weeks the set 
has been 10% above the correspond- 
ing weeks of the year earlier. Hatch- 
erymen in the 22 important broiler 
producing states set 49,927,000 eggs 
last week. Although 10% above a 
year earlier, it was a cutback of 
3% from the week earlier. 

There were egg set reductions in 
17 of the 22 states. States for which 
sizeable decreases were reported in- 
clude Georgia, Texas, Arkansas, 
Maryland and Alabama. 

Chick placements in the 22 states 
totaled 38,458,000 broiler chicks. This 
was 2% below the previous week but 
10° above the corresponding week a 
year ago. Increases were reported for 
13 states compared to the previous 
week. States for which sizeable in- 
creases were reported include Geor- 
gia, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Maryland. 


The top price 


BROILERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


ported. Most sales ranged between 
13.9 and 14.4¢. In some instaances, 
processing needs exceeded available 
supplies. 

Live prices in southern producing 
areas reflected a fully ample supply 
situation and grower resistance to 
lower price levels. USDA said live 
prices closed July 26 at mostly 11¢ 
in Georgia, North Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi and at mostly 10¢ in Alabama. 

Ready-to-cook prices were irregu- 
larly %¢ lower to 1%¢ higher in the 
eastern metropolitan distribution cen- 
ters. For the Midwest and West 
Coast, the ready-to-cook market was 
unchanged to 1%¢ lower. 

EGGS: The egg industry was fa- 
vored with a firm market, especially 
for large eggs. USDA said the cur- 
rent reporting period closed with 
large egg prices unchanged to as 
much as 3¢ higher, mediums %¢ low- 
er to 3¢ higher, smalls 3¢ lower to 1¢ 
higher and standards 31%4¢ lower to 1¢ 
higher. 

Quality continued to be the domi- 
nating factor in the nation’s egg 
markets. 

TURKEYS: Trading in _ frozen 
ready-to-cook turkeys was relatively 
light during the week, and prices to 
producers for live birds were basi- 
cally unchanged from a week earlier. 

From Minnesota USDA learned 
that the bulk of live movement still 
was in the 16-18¢ area. On the West 
Coast there was some indication that 
storage space was harder to find, but 
marketings remained fairly steady. 


Industry Awends Given 
At APHF Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two executives 
of companies which serve the poultry 
industry received special awards here 
last week during the American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation conven- 
tion. 

C. P. McNamara, division manager, 
Morton Salt Co., received his firm’s 
APHF award for cooperation in the 
“Golden Goodness of Eggs” campaign 
and for its own billboard promotion 
of eggs. E. G. Schmidt, Chicago, mid- 
west regional manager, Charles Pfi- 
zer & Co., received his company’s 
award for its “Eggtober” campaign. 
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CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 1) 


indicates that Prof. Guilbert’s higher | 
level of vitamin A or carotene should | 
be fed. 

Dr. Meyer presented a table com- 
piled by Prof. Guilbert which he said 


Chicks Placed in Principal 


(000's omitted) 


noted that the University of Calif- | can be used as a guide in estimating Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. im. Mo. Del. Md. 
ornia has an extensive experiment on | the carotene content of feedstuffs. | a as “watts 
4 los al 1,198 475 745 962 109 
vitamin A in progress. | (See table.) 1'226 452 840 8% 145 923 11868 
Until further research results are Because some universities in the | June 3. .............-000- 1,242 447 840 910 80 84! 1,974 2,114 
that 3,000 I. U. of vitamin A or 6 | vitamin deficiency on a yellow corn | Jume 24 ....cccceesceeens 392 806 888 85 992 1,68! 2,528 
mg. of carotene per 100 Ib. of body | ration and because California feeders | S08 
weight be fed daily to fattening | have expressed an interest in obtain- | July 15 .......----------- 1,207 382 744 869 109 1,028 1,558 2,253 
steers. | ing more information on vitamin A | 2¥!Y 22 ----::+ssssssee8+ 1,256 344 750 852 109 887 1,769 2,133 
i ri arote on- | iti ~ 
In connection with carotene con nutrition, the University of Califor Week ending Va. W.Va. NC. $.c Ga. Fla Ala Miss 
version, Dr. Meyer noted that there | nia has an extensive experiment und- 
is a breed difference in the efficiency | er way on vitamin A. This Geperi- | May 20 .....ccccccccevens 1,125 592 4,068 552 8,564 267 4,528 3,068 
of conversion. For example, Holsteins | ment is cooperative among the ani- | M@¥ 27 1,143 469 4,098 477 8,312 247 «4,480 3,153 
- é 1,110 533 3,979 462 8,307 4,518 3,132 
are about twice as efficient as Guern- mal husbandry department, School | June 10 ...............005 1,097 518 ny as 508? aes 4.482 3.002 
cattle in general are much more in- service and many cattle feeders. The | July | ...........-. 1,112 474 3,955 pred on = ey ett 
ici ‘tine car | am te 1,036 524 866 ‘ 
efficient at converting carotene to | basic plan is to obtain the coopera- | 1080 484 468) 2564264 21896 
vitamin A than are other animals. | tion of about eight feedlots and ask | July 22. .............+++- 1,019 505 3,848 403 7,454 246 034,214 2,853 
Most of the early work on the | them to set aside three lots of cattle 
vitamin A requirement of cattle, it | for an experiment. The first lot is to ’ , Total 22 areas 
was noted, was by the late Prof. H. | receive 32,000 I. U. of vitamin A per Week ending Art. i. oe ee. Oe Oe SE eee 
R. Guilbert of the University of Cal- head daily, and the third lot is to re- | May 20 ..............00e- 5,331 626 2,999 381 310 1,479 42,569 39,498 
A | ion of 500,000 I. U. of vitamin A. 64g 2.977 306 250 41.662 39.137 
. of live weight daily was ade- 5,179 607 1, 1,27 38,5! 
a The objectives of the trial are: | june 24 5.320 553. 2.754 417 277 
quate growth an rom | (1) Determine by liver biopsy the | July | 5060 571 2,843 376 264 1,436 40.444 37,368 
ross Clinical symptoms of deficiency te 5,121 539 2,606 2 39,258 36,473 
3000 L U for each 100 | Vitamin A storage of at | 5117 557 2.682 272 231 36.077 
U. daly | time of entering feedlots. (2) Obtain | July 22 4,949 535 2,486 364 239 1,243 38,458 35,034 
Ib. of live weight was sufficient for | jjver samples at time of slaughter to 
growth and moderate storage. Levels | getermine vitamin A storage in 
of 1.4 to 1.6 mg. of carotene per 100 | animals with and without vitamin A ee: aye : 
Ib. of live weight have proved ade- | supplementation or injection during | Of feed composition for these two | taken to gain information on the 
quate for normal growth, with little | the feeding period. (3) Observe and | feeds. net energy value of beet pulp and 
or no storage. Since at this intake | measure benefits which may result There was no advantage of in- | to determine the value of adding 
there is little or no storage to meet | from injections or supplementation. | creased feed intake or feeding value | molasses to plain pulp. Three kinds 
the stresses of life, he recommended of steam rolled grain compared to | of beet pulp were studied by a bar- 


a level of 5.5 mg. per 100 Ib. of live 
weight. Later, the recommendation 
was raised to 6 mg. per 100 Ib. of 
live weight. Excellent research at 
Connecticut confirmed these observ- 
ations, Dr. Meyer said. 

The University of California, based 
on these results, recommends that 
3.000 I. U. of vitamin A per 100 Ib. 
of live weight be fed daily to fatten- 
ing steers, while the corresponding 
level of carotene would be 6 mg. per 
100 Ib. of live weight daily. A 750-Ib 
fattening steer should receive 22,500 
I. U. or 45 mg. of carotene daily. If 
the steer were eating 3% of his body 
weight, then each pound of ration 
would need to contain 2 mg. of caro- 
tene to supply this requirement 

Dr. Meyer said preliminary results 
from a survey by the university on 
the carotene content of beef cattle 
fattening rations in California ind- 
icate that many of the rations are 
lower than 2 mg. per pound. It 
would take 20% alfalfa hay with a 
moderate amount of green color to 
satisfy this requirement. It appears, 
therefore, that the addition of vita- 
min A to beef cattle rations is war- 
ranted, he said. 

He went on to say that it should 
be remembered, however, that if the 
steers have large stores of vitamin 
A in the liver and have not been sub- 
jected to a severe stress, they can be 
fed for 60 to 90 days without the 
addition of carotene or vitamin A to 
the ration. California studies on the 
level of vitamin A in the livers of 
steers indicate a great variation 
Even though the average level would 
be very high, some steers would have 
a low level of vitamin A in the liver. 
This indicates that one cannot de- 
pend on the liver stores being ade- 
quate in all the steers. This further 


| GROUND BARLEY AND MILO IN 


similar to the differences of opinion 
| held by cattlemen. Possibly, he said, 


| of the two feeds and to determine the | 
| effect of physical preparation of the | 


conducted 
| perial 


| either rolled or ground were approx- 


| averaging 


(4) Measure carotene content of 


feedlot rations. 
A COMPARISON OF ROLLED OR 


THE FEEDLOT RATION — Dr. W. 
N. Garrett presented a summary of 
published research dealing with bar- 


| ley and milo fed rolled or ground 
to fattening cattle which indicates 
a conflict to research results 


these differences are largely due to 
biological variation between groups 
of cattle and differences within lots 
of the same species of grain. To de- 
fine more clearly the relative value 


grains on their feed value, trials were | 
at California. 

In two trials conducted at the Im- 
Valley Field Station with 
yearling steers, barley and milo fed 


imately equal in feeding value. This 
was true whether fed as rolled or 
ground grain, Dr. Garrett said. The 
barley or milo made up about 65% 
of the concentrate in a feedlot ration 
slightly over 80% total 
concentartes. 

Daily gains, feed intakes and feed 
efficiences were similar for each test 
ration. Net energy calculated by 
determining the amount of energy 
stored in the steers relative to the 
feed required to obtain that energy 
indicated the following average com- 
parative values: Ground barley 1.0, 
rolled barley 0.91; ground milo 1.02, 
rolled milo 1.07. These differences 
are small, it was noted, but on the 
basis of net energy, milo was slight- 
ly superior to barley in each trial. 
This result is analagous to the relat- 
ive values given in published tables 


Estimated Carotene Content of Feeds in Relation to Appearance and 
Methods of Conservation 


Feedstuff 


Fresh legumes and grasses, immature 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal, fresh, 


dehydrated without field curing, very bright green 


Carotene 
mg. per 
ib. 


very bright green 


that ground with a hammermill, Dr. | 


Garrett pointed out. He said that 


economic or other management 
practices rather than expected | 
changes in feeding value should 


govern the choice of method when 
preparing milo or barley for feeding 
in a mixed ration. 

The milo fed in this work contain- 
ed an average of 4% more moisture 
on an air dry basis than barley. Thus, 
when comparing the two feeds for 
purchase or in a feeding trial, it 
would seem advisable to make com- 
parisons on an equal moisture basis. 


THE NET ENERGY OF BARLEY 
STRAW AND OF BEET PULP IN 
CATTLE RATIONS—A report on re- 
search on the feeding value of barley 
straw and beet pulp in cattle rations 
was made by Dr. G. P. Logreen. 

Barley Straw—Dr. Lofgreen pre- 
sented the over-all effects of re- 
placing half the alfalfa hay in a 
ration with straw. It was noted that 
cattle fed alfalfa gained significantly 
faster, yielded higher and put on a 
higher energy gain than those whose 
rations contained straw. 

The effects of fill and of the ener- 
gy content of the gains also were 
illustrated in the data presented. On 
the basis of apparent weight gain, 
the rations containing straw are 95% 
as valuable as those containing al- 
falfa. When corrected for fill, which 
was larger on the rations containing 
straw, the straw reduced the value 
to 88% of the alfalfa rations, while 
a further correction for the lower 
energy content of gain reduced the 
value still more, to 82%. 

From the data on net energy con- 
tent of the ration, it is calculated 
that the alfalfa and straw used in 
these studies contained appproxi- 
mately 44 and 23 mcal. of net energy 
per 100 lb., respectively. Thus, straw 
would be worth 52% of the value of 
the alfalfa used. It appears from 
these studies that the net energy 
content of barley straw does not 
warrant the payment of more than 
approximately half the value of al- 
falfa hay for use in cattle fattening 
rations unless some characteristics 
other than energy are being consid- 
ered. A possible benefit of straw in 
a high concentrate ration may be an 
improvement in the physical nature 
of the ration. A trend in these stud- 
ies indicated that straw more closely 
approached alfalfa at the higher level 
of concentrate feeding. The differ- 
ence, however, was not statistically 
significant. 

Beet Pulp — Trials 


were under- 


ley replacement method. The pulps 
were: Dried plain pulp, dried pulp 
containing 22% of the solids from 
condensed Steffens filtrate (CSF) 
and dried pulp containing 25% of the 
solids from molasses. 

Data show that the net energy of 
dried beet pulp does not decrease 
when included in the ration in 
amounts up to 60% of the concent- 
rates at a level of 80% concentrates 
in the ration. It was shown that ad- 


| ding molasses to the pulp prior to dry- 


ing tends to improve the energy 
value, while adding CSF tends to de- 
crease the energy value. 

Dr. Lofgreen said that although 
data show that dried beet pulp can 
be used up to 60% of the concentrate 
in cattle fattening rations without 
decreasing the net energy value, 
caution must be used in applying the 
the data too widely. One must bear 
in mind that these measures do not 
indicate relative palatability. 

Net energy values, in meal per 
100 Ib. of dry matter were reported 
as follows: Basal ration, 59.7; bar- 
ley (averaging 47.3 lb. per bushel at 
917% DM), 73.3; plain pulp, 62.5; 
CSF pulp—30% of concentrate, 59.1, 
and 60% of concentrate, 61.4; 
molasses pulp—30% of concentrate, 
67.8, and 60% of concentrate, 73.0. 

Although the design of the experi- 
ment made it impossible to determine 
if the various treatments would 
maintain maximum feed intake, it 
was noted that the CSF pulps were 
clearly unpalatable. 

Estimating Fill of Slaughter Cattle 
—It is often advantageous to know 
the fill when interpreting results of 
feeding trials or the response of 
cattle to other treatments. As part 
of the research reported by Dr. Lof- 
green, a method was developed to 
calculate the empty body weight of 
cattle from the warm carcass weight 
at slaughter. This can be deducted 
from a live weight taken just prior 
to slaughter to determine the fill. 

It was found that the correlation 
between the warm carcass weight 
and the empty body weight was 0.97 
(perfect correlation would be 1.00). 
The empty body weight can be accur- 
ately calculated from the equation, 
Y=70 + 1.45 X, where Y and X are 
the empty body and warm carcass 
weights, respectively. 

Example: A steer weighed 963 lb. 
prior to slaughter. The warm carcass 
weighed 593 lbs. Then, from the 
equation, Y = 70 + (145 X 593) = 
70 + 860 = 930 Ib. (empty bod 
weight). The fill = 963 — 930 = 
33 Ib. 


Broiler A 
rouer reas 
| 
/ 
' 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal after considerable time in storage, bright green color ...... 50 to 70 
Legume hays, including alfalfa, very quickly cured with minimum sun exposure, bright 
; Legume hays, including alfalfa, good green color, leafy ...........eececeeeeeeeecees 1840 27 
Legume hays, including alfalfa, partly bleached, moderate amount of green color ... 9to 14 i 
Legume hays, including alfalfa, badly bleached or discolored, traces of green color 4to 8 
, Nonlegume hays, including timothy, cereal and prairie hays, well cured, good green 
Nonlegume hays, average quality, bleached, some green color ..........-ccceecseeees 440 8 
Corn and sorghum silages, medium to good green color ............0ceceeeeeeeenes 2to 10 
Grains, mill feeds, protein concentrates, and byproduct concentrates, except yellow 
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Most of the mills in the area are 
operating on a normal five day capac- 
ity basis. 

Demand has held up very well so 
far this summer. Prices have been 
good for most feedlot products and 
cooler than normal weather condi- 
tions have been favorable for feeding 
operations. Consumption of red meat 
and poultry is at record highs. 

Hog and turkey feeds seem to lead 
in sales but other items are also 
moving well. Broiler feed business is 
holding its own despite poor returns 
One mill reports a step-up in demand 
for low cost dairy feed. 

Formula feed prices are expected 
to increase $1 to $1.50 to reflect the 
advance in protein feeds, particularly 
soybean meal. 


Ohio Valley 


Wheat harvesting that got un- 
derway last week in the Ohio Valley 
was slowed considerably this week by 
frequent heavy showers that ham- 
pered all kinds of field work. While 
the unwanted rains have, of course 
caused some droppage of wheat 
kernels, it is believed that most of 
the crop was not sufficiently matured 
to cause appreciable further loss to 
valley farmers, who already had been 
hurt by the late growing season 

Feed manufacturers report that “a 
quiet but steady’ demand is being 
maintained for feed mixes, although 
sales continue below those recorded 
a year earlier. Several manufactur- 
ers noted sales of all farm products 
are being affected by the present 
world situation, with many farmers 
said to be awaiting a clear-up of the 
Berlin problem before making definite 
commitments to purchase either large 
tonnages of feeds or other farm sup- 
plies and equipment. 

With supplies of poultry and eggs 
continuing sufficient this week for 
immediate retail requirements, area 
wholesale markets for these foods 
remain steady. 


Pacific Northwest 


There was very little change in 
the volume of feeds that moved from 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho plants 
to regional farms. Turkey, broiler and 
laying hen mashes continued to make 
up bulk of the sales with the demand 
for dairy and livestock rations still 
on the seasonally slow side. 

It looks like producer paying prices 
for farm-fresh eggs will be on the 
upward move again. Although listings 
quoted farmers at Portland held un- 
changed for the second consecutive 
week, prices quoted retailers gained 
1 to 2¢ doz. for the various grades 
and sizes this week and similar pro- 
ducer gains should take place next 
week, providing the usual trend is 
followed. 

Price pressure from southern state 
producing points forced producer 
prices for broilers to hit a new low 
for the year, 13¢ Ib. This compared 
with last week’s low price of 15¢ and 
the previous 14¢ low for 1961. 

The general range quoted at Port- 
land for No. 1 grade fryers was 13 to 
20%¢ Ib. July 25. 

North Portland livestock market 
quotes held unchanged this week for 
all animal classes with the exception 
of spring lambs which declined 50¢ 
under a $15.50 top for choice grade 
ones of all weights. 


Delmarva 


The broiler feed price increase last 
week continued to put the squeeze 
on the poultry industry. The price of 
20% broiler mash rose slightly, going 
at $93.62 per ton. This was about $2 
more than a year ago. 

A pound of broiler meat at the 
present time will only buy 2.7 Ib. of 
feed. A year ago when broiler prices 
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were 18.26¢, a pound of meat would 
buy 4 Ib. of feed. 

Significant changes in the price of 
feed last week were: 16% dairy feed 
up 3.5%, 32% dairy feed up 2.5%, 
and 15% hog feed down almost 2.5¢ 
The dairy feed price increase might 
be traced to the demand brought 
about by a slight shortage of pasture. 
Showers this week may change the 
pasture cut back. 

Milk production on Maryland farms 
totaled 136 million pounds during 
June, 8% above a year earlier and 
the largest June production on rec- 
ord. The milk-feed ratio was more 
favorable during June than the 
month earlier. Dairy men reported 
7.7 lb. of grain and other concentrates 
fed per milk cow July 1. This com- 
pares with 8 lb. a month earlier and 
7.2 lb. a year earlier. 


Northern California 


Although high temperatures con- 
tinue to prevail throughout the area, 
formula feed manufacturers report 
continued good demand with most 
mills working a normal five day 
week. 

Turkey and poultry rations con- 
tinue to show the most volume with 
turkey feed sales being close to the 
expected peak. It is reported that the 
turkey population is about 15% great- 
er than at this time last year. 

A substantial total of cattle rations 
is being absorbed by feedlot opera- 


tors. Demand for range feeds are 
comparatively narrow. Surprisingly 
enough, with all the hot weather, 


pastures in general have held up fair- 
ly well. 


Southern California 


Business conditions are nearly un- 
changed from last week, with broile: 
and turkey feed production increased 
while egg feed sales are slightly 
lower. 

Turkey ranchers 
with the problem of knowing the best 
selling time. Several feed dealers who 
have contracted birds with these 
ranchers, basis dividing any profits o1 
are early selling 
before the market dips further. It is 
easy for one to conclude that al- 
though turkey feed demand has been 
excellent this year, the end result 
may not be very favorable especially 
after production realized 
This in turn will affect next year’s re- 
placement and the feed demand then 

Broiler men continue to talk about 
limiting production, but the numbe1 
one problem seems to be that in most 
large numbers are needed for 
operation 


are confronted 


suggesting 


losses, 


losses are 


cases 
an efficient 


Egg prices remain steady but poul- 
trymen still feel that this condition 
can change quickly unless the fed- 


eral government enters the market 
Producers are satisfied with current 
prices in spite of the fact they are 
somewhat lower than six months ago 
Dairy feeds are due for another 
increase because of barley prices ap- 
preciating 5 to 7% cwt. this week. 


Although the cattle market has im- 
proved about $1 cwt. in the last 
month, cattlemen are still discour- 


aged with current replacement prices 
on cattle. Feedlot managers seem op- 
timistic when discussing fall cattle 
prices, but they complain that their 
toughest task is to sell their custom- 
ers on replacing cattle numbers at 
this time. 


MEMPHIS 


(Continued from page 8) 


ness Guntersville, Ala., has been get- 
ting. 

Also, these proposed rates prob- 
ably would increase barge lines busi- 
ness to Memphis, but would cut into 
barge movement in other directions. 
The railroad rate announcements 
have alarmed barge line owners and 
have upset some small consumers of 
rain. 

The Memphis Press-Scimitar said 
observers here believe the new rail 
rates would favor large receivers of 
grain. “Small users who normally 
order a carload or two a week would 
find themselves in the position of 
having to order 5 or 10 carloads at a 
time, then finding a place to store the 
grain,” Tom Meanley of the Memphis 
newspaper’s staff wrote. 

Southern Railway said its proposed 
rate cuts were made possible by the 
use of high-capacity, light-weight 
aluminum cars carrying a minimum 
of 90 tons in lots of 5, 10 or 20 cars. 


Rates Compared 

Mr. Humphries was quoted as say- 
ing, “It costs 24%4¢ bu. more to ship 
corn by barge from anywhere on the 
Illinois River to Guntersville, Ala., 
than to Memphis. But the rail rate 
from Guntersville to Birmingham has 
been 11¢ cwt., while from Memphis 
to Birmingham it has been 26.54 ewt. 

“The new rail rate from Memphis 
to Birmingham will be 11¢ for 20 


(90-ton) carloads; 11.5¢ for 10 car- 
loads, or 12¢ for 5 carloads. 


“So, you see, a lot of grain will 
move through Memphis if these rates 
go in.” 
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KEEP DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 
IN YOUR FEEDS-- 


ALL SUMMER LONG! 


IN UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


There’s no need to drop out or skimp on growth factors in your feed formula . . . just because it’s 


Summer. Plenty of soLuLAc is always available . . . in Summer just as in Winter. And tests 


by Distillers Feed Research Council and by leading universities and colleges prove that unidentified 
growth factors, as supplied through SOLULAC, are important to superior feedlot performance.* 


Maintain the performance record of your feeds through the Summer . . . keep growth factors in. . . 


by ordering soLuLac. Guaranteed free-flowing in 50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads . . . available 
52 weeks a year. 


*Additional information on request from 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


MUSCATINE, 1OWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 


Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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